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Warrant appointing Commissioners to Inquire and Report with a view 
to determining how far, and in what form, Manual and Practical 
Instruction should be included in the Educational System of Primary 
Schools under the Board of National Education in Ireland, 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 

Dublin Castle. 

By the Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland. 

CADOGAN. 

Whereas it appears to Us to be expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue 
with a view to determining how far, and in what form, Manual and Practical Instruction 
should be included in the Educational System of the Primary Schools under the Board 
of National Education in Ireland : 

Now We, George Henry, Earl Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, do hereby nominate and appoint — 

Somerset Richard, Earl Belmore, g.c.m.g. ; 

His Grace the Most Rev. William Conyngham, Baron Plunket, d.d., ll.d. ; 

His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; 

The Right Hon. Christopher Palles, ll.d., Lord Chief Baron ; 

The Right Hon. Christopher Talbot Redington, b.a. ; 

His Honor Judge Shaw, q.c. ; 

The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; 

The Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; 

The Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; 

Professor George F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; 

Stanley Harrington, Esquire, b.a. ; 

William Robert J. Molloy, Esquire; 

Captain T. B. Shaw, late Royal Engineers, Inspector of Science and Art 
Schools under the Science and Art Department in England ; and 

J. Struthers, Esquire, Inspector of Schools under the Scotch Education 
Department ; 

to be Our Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid, that is to say, to inquire and 
report, with a view to determining how far, and in what form, Manual and Practical 
Instruction should be included in the Educational System of the Primary Schools under 
the Board of National Education in Ireland. 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do by these 
presents authorise and empower you, the aforesaid Commissioners, or any three or more 
of you to be named by you, to call before you, or any three or more of you, such persons 
as you may think fit to examine, and by whom you may be the better informed in the 
matter hereby submitted for your consideration, and everything connected therewith, 
and generally to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 
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And also to call for and examine such books, documents, papers, writings, or records- 
as you or any three or more of you as aforesaid, shall think useful for the purposes of 
the Inquiry. 

And We also by these presents authorise and empower you, or any three or more of 
you as aforesaid, to visit and personally inspect such places as you or any three or more 
of you may deem expedient for the purposes aforesaid, and also to employ such persons 
as you may think fit to assist you in undertaking any inquiry forthe purposes aforesaid as 
you may deem expedient to make, and Our pleasure is that you or any three or more of 
you as aforesaid, do from time to time and with all convenient speed report to Us what 
you shall find concerning the premises. 

And We further by these presents ordain that this Our Commission shall continue 
in full force and virtue, and that you Our Commissioners do from time to time proceed 
in the execution thereof, although the same be not continued from time to time by 
adjournment. 

And for your further assistance in the execution of these presents, We do hereby 
appoint James Dermot Daly, Esquire, m.a., to be the Secretary to this Our Commission, 
whose services and assistance We require you to use from time to time as occasion may 
require. J 

Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 25th day of January, 1897. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

D. HARREL. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 

IN 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS UNDER THE BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. 


FIRST REPORT. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE HENRY, EARL CADOGAN, K.G., 
&c. &c. &c. 

Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor op Ireland. 


Mat it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed to inquire and report with a view 
to determining how far, and in what form, manual and practical instruction should be 
included in the Educational System of the Primary Schools under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, availing ourselves of Your Excellency’s permission to 
report our proceedings from time to time, desire to submit to Your Excellency the 
minutes of the evidence that we have taken up to this date on the subject of our 
Inquiry. 

As the matter is one in which a wide interest is taken in this country, and as we 
think it will materially assist us to keep the Public informed of the progress of 
our Inquiry, we request Your Excellency to authorize the immediate publication 
of the evidence appended. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s faithful servants, 

BELMORE. 

PLUNKET DUBLIN. 

►p WILLIAM J. WALSH, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

C. P AXLES. 

C. T. REDINGTON. 

JAMES J. SHAW. 

GERALD MOLLOY. 

HENRY EVANS. 

H. B. WILSON. 

GEO. FRAS. FITZGERALD. 

STANLEY HARRINGTON. 

W. R. J. MOLLOY. 

T. B. SHAW. 

J. STRUTHERS. 

JAMES DERMOT DALY, 

Secretary. 


Dated this 26th day of February, 1897. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


FIRST PUBLIC SITTING— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1897, at 11 o’clock, a.m.. 

In the Royal University,. Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, G.C.M.G., in the Chair; His Grace the Most Rev. 
the Lord Plunket, d.d., ll.d. ; His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The 
Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. 
Henry Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; 
W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; and Captain T. B. Shaw, 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Mr. Alexander Hamilton, m.a., Chief of Inspection under the Board of National Education, examined. 


1. Chairman. — Before I begin t q examine Mr. 
Hamilton, I may state in a few words that the 
reason for putting the questions which I am going to 
put to him, and which may seem to some people un- 
necessary, is that persons who are likely to read our 
report — and indeed I may say, I, myself — have not 
the experience of the working of the National Board, 
which many of the members of the Commission have, 
and which, possibly, many of the gentlemen who are 
in the room, may have ; and therefore tp get the thing 
properly on the notes and properly before the public, 
it has been considered better that I ishould ask a 
certain number of questions which will be introduc- 
tory to the subject of our inquiry. And when I have 
gone through them other Commissioners will put 
further questions to the witness. I will, therefore, 
Mr. Hamilton, begin by asking you some questions, 
which possibly most of those in the room may know 
the answers of, but which, it is desirable for the 
sake of those who do not,, to ask. Will you inform 
us what is the office you hold ? — I am senior chief 
of Inspection. 

2. flow long have you been an Inspector ?— I was 
appointed in April, 1868. 

3. Mr. Molloy. — That was as District Inspector? 
— As District Inspector. 

4. Mr. Redington. — Your position as Chief of 
Inspection gives you the control together with your 
colleague, Mr. Downing, of the Inspectorial staff? — Yes. 

5. And you yourself were an Inspector until you 
became Chief of Inspection? — Yes, I. was. 

6. Mr. Molloy. — And you have served also as 
Head Inspector, that is one of the intermediate grades ? 
—Yes. 

7. Chairman. — I will ask you first, Mr. Hamilton, 
into what classes are the National schools divided ? — 
They are divided into two classes, vested and non- 
vested. 

8. Under what control are they? — They are under 
the control of patrons and managers. 

9. With regard to the vested schools, are they again 
subdivided? — Yes, those that are vested in the Com- 
missioners, and those that are vested in trustees. 

10. How are those schools spoken of, as dis- 
tinguished from Model schools ? — They are spoken of 
as Ordinary schools ; the word Ordinary is sometimes 
used to exclude Model schools only, and sometimes 
it is used to exclude also Convent schools, Monastery 
schools, Workhouse schools, and Evening schools. 

11. Now will you tell us how many schools were on 
the roll in the year 1895 and how they were divided ? 
— There were 9,089, I believe. There were 8,557 
schools in operation on 31st December, 1895. 


12. How many of these schools were vested and 
how many were non-vested schools? — 3,652 vested 
schools and 5,437 non-vested schools. 

13. Of the vested schools can you give us the 
number that were vested in trustees ? — 2,610. 

14. And vested in the Commissioners? — 1,042. 

15. Do these numbers include the Model schools ? 
— They do. 

16. How many Model schools are there? — There 
are 30. 

17. With regard to building grants do the Com- 
missioners award .aid towards the building, fittings 
and furniture and so on? — Yes they do, for vested 
schools only. 

18. And with regard to the salaries? — They award 
aid in regard to salaries to both classes of schools, 
vested and non-vested. 

19. And also as regards teachers’ residences ? — Yes, 
they award aid to both classes of schools. 

20. Is that towards building houses or renting them i 
— Towards building houses, they can only recommend 
in the case of non-vested schools a loan ; and then the 
Commissioners contribute one-balf of the annual sum 
towards the repayment of that loan. In regard to 
vested schools the Commissioners can make a grant 
up to £100. 

21. Then that leads to this question, in what form 
is this aid given to both classes of schools, vested and 
non-vested ? — The aid for residences ? 

22. Either for residences or for the payment of 
teachers? — For the payment of teachers, to both 
classes of schools, the Commissioners award a personal 
salary to the teacher. 

23. And then with regard to residences ? — In the 
case of non-vested schools they can recommend a loan 
for the building of the residence. 

24. Who is the loan provided by? — The loan is 
provided by the Board of Works. 

25. And for vested schools? — They can make a 
grant for the building of a residence in connection 
with a vested school. 

26. They make the grant themselves ? — They make 
the grant themselves. 

27. Mr. Redington. — The grant cannot exceed 
£100 ? — It cannot exceed £100. 

28. Or half the expense? — It may be less than 
£100, if half the expense is less than £100. 

29. The Commissioners contribute one-half the 
annual instalment to pay off the loan for a teacher’s 
residence ? — Yes. 

30. Or else they give a grant not exceeding £100 
for a teacher’s residence ? — In connection with the 
vested schools. 

B 


Feb. i, 1897. 
Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton, m.a. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Feb. i, 1897. 31. A loan can be given for a Teachers Residence ? 

Mr Alexander Ca F - , . 

Hamilton, m a 32. A loan can be given for a residence in connection 
with either a non- vested or vested school ? — Yes. 

33. Now as regards building school houses, the grant 
for building amounts to how much ? — Two-thirds of 
the estimated cost. 

34. And that grant is only given in the case of 
vested schools ? — Only for vested schools is a grant 
given for building. 

35. In the case of non-vested schools a loan only 
is given ?--A loan may be given for building. 

36. And no aid is given towards the repayment of 
that loan ? — No, not for school-houses. The residence 
for which repayment is made may belong either to 
vested or non-vested schools. 

37. The loan for a residence is repayable in thirty- 
five years at 5 per cent. ? — Yes. 

38. Chairman. — W ill you tell us ■with regard 
to non-vested schools what aid is given, for what 
purpose is aid given ? — For the payment of salaries 
and for the supplying of books and requisites. 

39. And anything else. I have here results fees, 
gratuities, and the benefits of inspection and train- 
ing ; are those also included ? — Yes, they are. 

40. What conditions are required before aid is 
given ?— For non-vested schools or vested schools ? 

41. For non-vested schools?— The school must be 
in operation ; it must deserve assistance ; it must have 
reason to expect an average attendance of at least 
twenty ; it must have sufficient local aid, as the 
Commissioners may require ; it must have house and 
offices suitable ; and it must not be owned by the 
teacher or any relative or anyone in his interest. 

42. Then as regards the Model Schools, how many 
classes are there ?— There are three classes, the Cen- 
tral and Metropolitan Model Schools, the District 
Model Schools, and Minor Model Schools. 

43. How many of each are there?— In the Central 
and Metropolitan Model Schools there are seventeen 
departments ; there are nineteen District Model 
Schools, including forty-seven different departments ; 
and seven Minor Model Schools, with twenty de- 
partments. 

44. With regard to ordinary National Schools 
under what management are they ? — They are placed 
under local management — local managers. 

45. And how are the teachers appointed? — The 
teachers are appointed by the managers, subject to the 
approval and sanction of the Board. 

46. How are the managers appointed in the case of 
non-vested schools ? — Generally speaking the manager 
is the person who makes the application to have the 
school taken into connection. 

47. What is the distinction between the manager 
and the patron ? — The manager has certain local duties 
in connection with visiting the school and signing the 
agreement with the teacher and signing the quarterly 
returns. He may be the patron of the school. 

48. Or he may be appointed by the patron ? — Or 
he may be appointed by the patron. 

Rev. Dr. Evans.— B ut, of course, it ought to 
be brought out that while he may be appointed by 
the patron his appointment has to be recognised by 
the Commissioners of National Education. 

49. Mr. Redington.— T he manager should be a 
suitable person living in the locality ?--' Yes. 

50. Chairman. — A nd does the Board of National 
Education require that their assent to the appoint- 
ment of the manager should be given ? — Yes. 

51. Mr. Redington.— I n schools vested in the Com- 
missioners who is the patron ? — The Commissioners. 

52. And in schools vested in trustees ? — The 
trustees are the patrons. 

53. And if there is a school committee? — That 
committee is taken as the patron. 

_ 54. The Commissioners reserve to themselves the 
right of removing the patron or manager ? — They do. 

55. After full inquiry ? — Yes. 


56. Is that procedure often carried out? — Very 
rarely indeed. 

57. Monsignor Molloy. — I n schools that have a 
patron the patron appoints the manager, subject to 
the approval of the Commissioners? — Yes. 

58. But there are some schools that have no patron. 
Who appoints the manager in that case ? — The 
manager in such cases is considered to combine in 
himself the offices of patron and manager. 

59. Who appoints the patron and manager? — 
Usually the patron and manager, if the offices are com- 
bined, is the person who makes the application to have 
the school taken into connection with the Board. 

60. He is accepted as the patron and manager by 
the Board? — Unless stated to the contrary in the 
application, as sometimes is the case. 

61. Mr. Redington. — T hat can only be in the case 
of non-vested schools ? — In the case of non-vested 
schools. 

62. In the case of vested schools, either the Com- 
missioners or the trustees are the patrons l — Yes. 

63. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T echnically every 
school has a patron as well as a manager, but the 
two offices may be held by the one person %— Yes ; I 
take it that is the view. 

64. Mr. Molloy. — W hat trouble does the manager 
go to before applying to the Board. Just explain the 
preliminary steps that have to be taken by him to 
get up the school ? — He writes to the Board stating 
he wishes the school to be taken into connection, and 
applies for the necessary forms. Those are sent to 
him. He fills up those forms, answering the queries, 
and returns them to the Board. 

65. But prior to that would he not have the trouble 
of getting pupils and getting a house, or arranging 
about a house ? — Oh, yes, the school must be in oper- 
ation. 

66. Chairman. — T he school must be in operation 
before it is taken into connection? — A non-vested 
school must be in operation before a manager 
applies. 

67. Mr. Harrington . — Axe the vested and non- 
vested schools worked in exactly the same way ? — 
Yes, so far as teaching is concerned. 

68. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T here are different 
rules as regards the use that may be made of the 
schoolhouse according as the school is vested or non- 
vested, they differ a little. There is a greater latitude 
in the use of the non-vested school than in the 
case of the vested school ? — There is, 

69. The use of a vested school is more subject 
to the control of the Commissioners ? — It is. 

70. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou told us that there were 
three classes of Model Schools, (1) Central and 
Metropolitan School, (2) Provincial Model Schools, 
and (3) Minor Model Schools, ? — District Model 
Schools is the second class. 

71. Are they all subject to the same code? — Yes. 

72. Are they all inspected in the same way, or 
does the inspection of these schools differ in any 
respect ? — There is a slight difference in the inspection 
so far as the Central Model Schools are concerned ; 
that is, the duty is discharged by a Head Inspector. 

7 3. Does the inspection of these Model schools differ 
in any way from the inspection of the Ordinary 
Schools? — Not so far as their results examination 
and things of that kind are concerned. 

Mr. Redington. — T he manager of the Model 
School under the Commissioners is the District 
Inspector ? — Yes. 

75. And he is also the Inspector of the Model 
School ? — He is. 

7 6. Therefore as far as the two offices are combined 
in one person there is a difference between the Model 
Schools and Ordinary Schools ? — There is. 

77. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I s there any parallel to that 
in the National system, outside the Model Schools, 
viz. : of the manager and inspector being the same 
person? — I don’t know any case precisely at present. 
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78. Mr.. Molloj. — H as it not. happened that a sixth class under the instruction of this special Feb. 4 , 1897. 

manager has expressed a wish to the Commissioners industrial teacher. Mr A ~ 

that the Inspector should act as local manager and 97. How many Workhouse Schools were there in Hamilton, ** 1 . 4 ! 

have , not the Commissioners complied with that 1895 in connection with the National Board 1 — There ' 

request 1 — Tn a few cases they have. were 155 Workhouse Schools. 

79. Chairman.— D oes that apply only to vested 98. Was that one for each workhouse. I don’t 

schools or to non-vested schools 1 — It applies to non- know how many workhouses there are. I suppose that 
vested schools. is about the number ? — I am not sure. 

80. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — W as that made as a 99. Or was it one boys’ and one girls’! — I take it 

permanent arrangement or merely as a temporary that it is the separate departments that are returned 
one ? — Only a temporary one. in that number. 

81. Most Rev. Lord Plunket.— I n the Central Mr. Molloy.— T here are about 160 workhouses 

Metropolitan Model Schools the Professors have also in Ireland, and I should say there is one school in 
certain control and supervision, have they not ? — At each, with two departments — boys’ and girls’, as a rule, 
present the Professors are recognised as the managers Chairman. — A re there some workhouses with no 

of the Central Model Schools, but not as the Inspectors, schools ? — Yes. 

82. The District Inspector in that case is not the Mr. Molloy. — S ome two or three workhouses have 

manager ? — No. schools which are not in connection with the National 

83. It is the Professors ? — The Professors are the Board. 

managers, and until the beginning of 1896 the Pro- 100. Chairman.— H ow are the salaries determined 
fessors were also the Inspectors of the Central Model at the Workhouse Schools ? — The salaries are deter- 
Schools. _ mined by the Poor Law Authorities, I mean the salaries 

84. Chairman. — N ow, Mr. Hamilton, I want to ask of the teachers of these Workhouse Schools, and they 
you some questions with regard to school farms and are paid from the Consolidated Fund. The Corn- 
school gardens. I believe that certain Ordinary missioners of National Education have nothin^ to do 
National Schools have such farms and gardens at- with the payment of these teachers. 

tached to them; is not that so?— Yes. 101. Then what connection have the National 

85. Can you tell me how many there are 1— On the Board Commissioners with them, and in what way do 

31st December last there were forty-seven Ordinary they exercise their connection ?— 1 The schools receive 
Schools having school farms attached, and eighty-two books and requisites and the benefits of inspection, 
schools that had school gardens attached. 102. And do they give result fees ?— They deter- 

86. Can you give me any particulars as to the size mine the amount of the result fees which the Poor 

of these farms and gardens ? — The largest is as much Law Guardians may, if they choose, pay the teachers 
as forty-eight acres. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— O ut of the rates. 

87. Where is that ? — 111 the Co. Monaghan. Cor- 103. Mr. Redington.— A s regards books, they are 
meen is the name of the school having the largest farm, not given free, but are sold at cost price to the 

88. And the smallest? — The smallest is only la. 2r. Workhouse authorities ?— Yes, just in the same way 

19p. as to the other schools. 

89. Monsignor Molloy.— W hat would be the 104. Mr. Molloy. — A nd a free grant in the 
general run. Can you say what is the usual amount first instance ? — Yes, all schools taken into connection 
of land in these gardens or farms ? — I am speaking receive a free grant. 

only of the farms now. 105. Chairman. — W ould you give us the number 

90. You have given us the largest, 48a., and the of school hours for secular instruction, and on how 

smallest, la., but what would you say is about the many days in the week ? — There must be not less than 
ordinary size of these farms ?— It would be very 4 hours on 5 days of the week for secular instruction, 
hard to say as they differ so much. but those 4 hours may include an interval for play of 

91. It would be very easy to strike an average, but not more than half an hour. 

it is not an average I want ; what I want is the usual 106. And in practice are thq hours limited to 
size, if there is anything that can be called usual in 4 hours or are they longer in the schools through the 
the matter. Would it be 5a. or 3a., or thereabouts? — country generally? — The hours are a little Tonger 
There are ten of them that have less than 5a., all in the majority of cases ; I believe in some schools 
the others are above that, and some of them con- they are limited to exactly what is laid down, 
siderably above that, but ten of the farms have less 107. Mr. Redington. — S ome subjects must be 
than 5a. each. taught in school hours, and others outside school 

92. How many would there be between 5a. and hours? — Yes, most of the extra subjects must be 
10a. can you say ? — I could not say -without reference taught outside the ordinary school hours. 

to the list ; ten more probably. 108. And then there are some subjects which may 

93. Will you make a note of it and send us be taught either in or out of school hours? Yes, 

in a memorandum showing how many there are there are. 

under 5a., how many between 5a. and 10a., how 109. Could you tell us the subjects of the school 
many between 10 and 20, and how many over 20? — curriculum that must be taught in the ordinary 
Yes. school hours? — Reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 

94. Chairman. — I won’t ask you any questions in mar, geography, needle-work, if it be a girl’s school 
detail about these farms and gardens. I will come to or there be a workmistress, agriculture in the case of 
another subject. How many Convent Schools are rural schools under a male teacher ; those are the 
paid by capitation and how many by class salaries ? — subjects that must be taught. 

There are 265 Convent Schools paid by capitation and 110. Did you mention spelling? — Yes, I should 
20 in which the teachers are paid by class salaries, have mentioned spelling. 

The Nuns are classed teachers. There are three Chairman. — A griculture must be taught within 

Monastery Schools paid by capitation and 37 paid school hours? — Yes. 

by class salaries. 111 . Mr. Redington. — Y ou mean the text book ? 

95. How many special industrial departments for Yes, the theory of agriculture. 

girls are there in 53 Convent Schools? — There are 53 112. What subjects may be taught either in school 

special industrial departments, one industrial depart- hours or out of school hours ? — There are certain 
ment in each of 53 Convent Schools. optional subjects ; drawing may be taught inside or 

96. How would you describe the industrial depart- outside school hours, algebra, geometry, and mensura- 
ment? What does the industry consist of? — Embroidery tion may be taught inside or outside school hours, 
and other advanced kind of needlework. There must 113. Mr. Molloy. — Y ouomittedtomentionbook- 
be a class of externs as well as pupils who have passed keeping, does not that come in in town schools? 

B 2 
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— Yes, it takes the place of agriculture. It is an 
optional subject in all schools. 

114. Mr. Redington. — It would be desirable to 
hare the three lists, viz. : the compulsory subjects in 
the curriculum, the subjects that may be taught either 
in or out of school hours, and the subjects that can 
be taught only out of school hours. Are not those 
three different categories 1 — They are. 

115. Chairman. — Can you put a list of those sub- 
jects in at your leisure 1 — Yes. 

116. Mr. Redington. — Under what category would 
drawing come? — Drawing is an extra subject, but 
it may be taught inside school hours, or it may be 
taught outside school hours. 

117. Handicraft? — Handicraft may be taught in- 
side school hours or outside school hours. 

118. Cookery? — Under the present regulations 
cookery may be taught inside school hours. 

119. And laundry work ? — And laundry work also. 

120. Chairman. — How is cookery taught. Is it the 
theory only, or practically 1 — Both theory and practice. 

121. In school hours ? — Yes. 

122. Captain Shaw. — Has any individual scholar 
to learn all those compulsory subjects ; would any boy 
learn the whole seven subjects you have mentioned ? — 
Yes, in certain classes every pupil would learn those 
subjects ; there are some classes that do not take all 
those subjects. 

123. There are some that do? — And some that do. 

124. Chairman. — Will you tell us how teachers are 
appointed ? — The teachers are appointed by the local 
managers of the schools, subject to the approval of the 
Board. 

125. And what are their ages, the minimum and 
the maximum? — The minimum age is 18 and the 
maximum age 35. 

126. Does that apply to •both male and female 
teachers? — Yes. 

127. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — That is at the 
time of their appointment? — At the time of their 
appointment. 

128. Chairman. — But is there any exception 
to that rule of ages ? — There is. The exception is if 
a teacher from another educational organization came 
into the service of the Board the age for appointment 
might be extended up to 45 instead of 35, provided 
the teacher had been employed from 1st of January, 
1880, in this other organization. 

129. Rev. Dr. Evans. — On that point is there any 
exception in the case of Island schools ? — Not that I 
know of. 

130. May not a teacher be appointed in an island 
school outside those limits of age ? — Not so far as I 
know. 

131. Chairman. — Into what classes are the teachers 
divided ? — Into three classes — third class, second class, 
and first class, and each of those is divided into a second 
and first division. 

132. How would you describe the teachers ? — They 
are divided into principal teachers, assistants, junior 
literary assistants, work mistresses, and teachers of 
special industrial departments. 

133. What persons are eligible for appointment as 
teachers ? — Persons eligible for appointment as 
teachers are those who have been trained, or monitors 
or pupil teachers who have obtained classification at 
the end of their course, or teachers already holding 


134. How are teachers promoted ? — Promotion from 
the second division of third class to the first division 
of third class is made on the recommendation of the 
District Inspector on account of the efficient conduct 
of the teacher during a year’s service ; and similarly 
from second division of second class to first division 
of second class teachers are promoted on the recom- 
mendation of the District Inspector. 

135. Mr. Redington. — Under the old programme ? 
— That was under the old programme. 

136. Chairman. — I want to ask you a question 


now arising out of that — When a teacher has been 
appointed to a non-vested school or in a rural district, 
and that teacher is promoted, does that teacher, as a 
rule, remain in the same class, or is the teacher pro- 
moted to some other class of a more important 
character ? — Oh, no ; his promotion does not affect his 
position in the school, it becomes a personal matter. 
He receives a higher salary if it be such promotion as 
carries a higher salary. There is no difference be- 
tween the salary of second division of third class and 
first division of third class, but there is a difference 
between third class salary and second class salary. 

137 Mr Redington. — But in a very small school 
he cannot get more than third class salary ? — No. 

138. In Schools under 30 third class salary is the 
maximum, and between 30 and 35 second class salary 
is all he can get, whatever his classification may be, 
and first class salary can only be given where the 
average is over 35 ? — Yes. 

139. Chairman. — In point of fact, if a person 
wishes for promotion who is in charge of a small 
school he can only obtain that promotion by seeking 
another situation; is that so? — Within certain limits 
he may obtain the promotion, but if the attendance 
is very small he may not obtain the salary that 
attaches ordinarily to that promotion. 

140. He may obtain the rank without the pay ? — 
In certain cases he does. 

141. A Teacher promoted in classification may look 
for a more advantageous and profitable school else- 
where ? — Yes. 

142. Mr. Redington. — How many Training Colleges 
are there for teachers ? — There are five. 

143. Can you name them ? — The Marlborough- 
street Training College, under the Commissioners, 
with two departments, for Male Teachers and Female 
Teachers ; Drumcondra, for Roman Catholic Male 
Teachers ; Baggot-street, for Roman Catholic Female 
Teachers ; Kildare-place, for those of the Irish Church, 
both Males and Females ; and Waterford or De la 
Salle Training College, for Roman Catholic Male 
Teachers. 

144. What is the length of the course of the 
Training Colleges?- — It begins in September and 
continues until about the end of the following J une. 

145. For how many years is the course ? — There may 
be a two years’ course or only a one year’s course. 

146. Who enter for a one year’s course ? — Teachers 
already classed, and in charge of schools. 

147. And who enter for a two years’ course ? — 
Candidates who offer themselves for that course; 
they may be teachers under certain circumstances, 
teachers in charge of schools, but they resign their 
schools. 

148. Or those who have been monitors ? — Or 
monitors at the end of their course. 

149. Or pupils who have not been monitors ? — 
Or candidates who have not been monitors, who 
simply offer themselves for examination. 

150. You said Marlborough-street College is under 
the management of the Commissioners ? — Yes. 

151. The others are under local management ? — Y es. 

151a. Is it compulsory for teachers to be trained ? 

— No, it is not. 

152. Monsignor Molloy. — It would be impossible 
I suppose to make it compulsory, because the number 
of trained teachers at present available is not sufficient 
for all the schools in Ireland ? — No. 

153. Mr. Redington. — The curriculum in the 
Training Colleges is determined by the programme 
for the promotion of teachers ? — It is. 

154. Are any subjects taught in the Training 
Colleges that are not included in the curriculum for 
the promotion of teachers? — Yes, there are some 
subjects taught that are not included in the curricu- 
lum for promotion. 

155. What are those subjects ? — Music and draw- 
ing are taught ; they do not enter into the curriculum 
for promotion ; handicraft does not enter into it. 
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156. In future, music will be an optional subject 181. And therefore it necessarily follows that where ftft. 1 . 1897 . 

for all teachers seeking promotion ? — It will be there is an assistant teacher, in that school there is M — 
under the new programme. more than one teacher? — Yes. Hamilton^T 

157. And, in future, drawing will be a compulsory 182. They are not a different class from ordinary ’ 

subject for all teachers seeking promotion ? — It will. teachers ? — Oh, no. 

158. And needlework will be a compulsory subject 183. I mean an assistant could become a principal 

for all female teachers seeking classification as well next day if he got another school ? — Yes. There is no 

ns promotion ? — It will. In a certain sense it has difference except difference of position and employ- 

been compulsory, that is to say, the teachers are ment. 

obliged to submit to examination, but the marks 184. As long as they are assistants they only get 
were not reckoned in the total for their classification ; third class salary ? — There is a fixed salary for assis- 

they were obliged to take needlework and attend and rants no matter what their class, 

be examined. 185. Does promotion run on the same lines as that 

159. What kind of drawing is required from the of the principal teachers with regard to assistant 
candidates who are going in for promotion under teachers ? — Almost on the same lines. 

the new programme ?— Freehand drawing ; then there 186. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— I s not the qualifica- 
is also model drawing and geometrical drawing. tion for assistant teacher precisely the same as the 

160. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T he three are not qualification for principal teacher? — So far as their 

compulsory ? — Freehand I think is compulsory. examination is concerned it is. 

161. Mr. Redington. — W ill you put in the pro- 187. Rev. Dr. Evans. — M ay I ask you do the as- 

gramme ? — Yes. ^ sistants in Model schools get full class salaries? — Yes, 

162. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — O ne point I wish to assistants in Model schools and in Practising schools, 

have cleared up, Mr. Hamilton : training is not get full class salaries. 

compulsory for teachers ?— No, it is not. 188. So in Model schools they are not limited to 

163. Is training compulsory for promotion to first third class salaries as they are inOrdinary schools? 

•class ? — It is now. — No. 

164. But that was not always so ? — No, it was not 189. Mr. Redington. — T here are also other 

always so. exceptional advantages given to Model school 

165. When was it made compulsory, about 1887 I teachers in the shape of supplementary salaries? — 

think ? — 1887 it was. Yes, in certain cases. 

166. And even at present teachers who were in 190. Will you explain the principle on which 

the service before 1887 can obtain promotion to first results fees are paid? — For each particular class 
class without being trained?— If they were of a there is a programme laid down which is placed 
certain age. before the teacher. At the end of the results year a 

167. And in the ■ service of the Board before that list is prepared of all pupils in the school who durin" 

date 1 — Yes and unmarried. the results period have made at least 100 attendances'; 

168. But for other teachers training is a necessary they are arranged according to the classes, beginning 

-condition now of promotion to first class ? — It is. with the infants and going up to the highest class in 

169. Mr. Redington. — I s there a special teacher the school. The Inspector examines those different 

of drawing in the Marlboro’-street Training College ? classes according to the programme provided, and 

— There is. assigns a mark in each particular subject, writing it 

170. And of music ? — Yes. opposite the name of the pupil. 

171. Both vocal and instrumental? — Both vocal 191. Assigns a mark? — Assigns a mark, either 

and instrumental. No. 1 pass, or No. 2, or 0 for failure. 

172. Mr. Molloy. — A nd in the other colleges, the 192. No. 1 being the highest? — The higher degree 

■denominational colleges, are there any special teachers of excellence. Then he sends up this marking 

of drawing? — I believe there are, but I know very paper to the Education Office, the marks are tabulated 

•little of other colleges, they are under the manage- in the Education Office and the values given to them 

ment of my colleague. are entered and computed, and they determine in the 

173. Mr. Harrington. — B y instrumental music Education Office in what proportion those payments 

what do you mean ? — The piano and the harmonium are to be made to the different teachers, principal 

are the instruments. and assistant, or to more assistants than one if there 

174. Chairman. — S upposing a teacher who was be more. 

very good at certain subjects, above the average, was 193. What is the usual division of results fees 
yet unable to learn sufficient of music or drawing to between principal and assistant ? — The principal 
come up to the standard required, would that be teacher gets twice as much as the assistant. 

a bar to his promotion to first class ? — Under the new 194. And each assistant gets the same amount? 

programme failure in any subject that is compulsory Each assistant gets the same. 

will certainly be a bar to promotion ; these subjects 195. Do the fees for each subject differ consider- 
Jiave not affected the promotion of teachers up to the ably ? — Oh, yes, they do. 

present, for they did not enter into the course for 196. Will you mention the highest fee given?— 

<their promotion. The highest fee given for any ordinary subject is 5s. 

175. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T he minimum for a pass. 

standard for passing in a particular subject is 20 per 197. What is that for? — Agriculture gets that 
cent. ? — It is. fee : drawing also may get that fee. 

176. And in order to pass the general classification 198. Could you mention the fees for drawing? 

■they must get 50 per cent of the marks assigned ? — The fees in drawing are, third class, 2s. 6 d . ; fourth 
Yes. class, 2s. 6 d. ; fifth class, first stage, 4s., second 

177. That is taking the subjects all round ? — Yes. stage, 4s. ; and sixth class, 5s. 

178. Fifty per cent, of the aggregate of attainable 199. And the fees in needlework ? — They begin in 

marks and 20 per cent." in each particular subject ? — second class ; the fee for second class needlework is 

Yes, that is the standard. 6 cl. ; for third class, Is. ; for fourth class, 2s . ; for 

179. Chairman. — W hat is the distinction between fifth class, both stages, 2s. 6 d. ; and for sixth class, 3s. 

teachers and assistant teachers ? — In regard to pay- 200. For handicraft ? — For handicraft there is a 5s. 
ment, teachers are paid according to their sex and class : fee. 

if the attendance is sufficient 201. What is the lowest class that can take it? 

180. But will you first tell me what is understood The fifth. 

by an assistant teacher, does it imply that there is 202. Can a fee be paid a second year for handi- 
a head teacher as well ? — It does. craft? — Yes, the fee is paid twice for handicraft. 
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203. Would you give us the fees in each class for 
Mr. Alexander agriculture ? — Agriculture cannot be taken up before 
Hamilton, u .a. the fourth class ; the fee there is 4s., in first stage of 

fifth, 5a., in second stage of fifth, 5s., and in sixth 
class, 5s. 

204. Are the fees in cookery 4s. for the fourth, and 
5s. for the fifth ? — I believe the fee is 5s. for fifth or 
sixth class. 

205. Chairman.— W ith regard to the fees for 
agriculture, and also for cookery, is the examination 
only in the theory of agriculture and the theory of 
cookery, or where there is the opportunity of a sort 
of practical examination, as in the case where there 
are those farms and gardens, is there any practical 
work included as well as what can be learned from 
books? — As far as the ordinary results reports are 
concerned the examination in agriculture is purely 
on the theory ; it is held by the District Inspector of 
each district. But in the case of school farms and 

■ school gardens there is a special examination dealing 
also with the practical part. 

206. And are there any results fees attaching to 
that 1— Yes ; results fees on a much higher scale 
attaching to practical proficiency. 

207. And with regard to cookery how is that done? 
Is there any practical way of teaching cookery ? — Oh, 
yes ; there is a practical teaching of it, and practical 
examination. 

208. And the results fees are increased where there 
is an opportunity of practical examination ? — In 
cookery examination and teaching are always practical. 

209. Monsignor Molloy. — W hat examination is 
held in handicraft at present ? What is the nature of 
the handicraft ? — The only handicraft that I know any 
thing of is woodwork, planing and sawing, and some- 
thing of that kind. 

210. Then the examination is a practical examina- 
tion ? — A practical examination. 

211. Mr. Redington.— ^B esides fees for practical 
work in agriculture, does not the teacher get a special 
fee for the way in which the garden or farm is kept ? — 
Yes ; where there is a school farm or school garden 
there is a special fee for that. 

212. Are there not higher fees given for some 
literary subjects, such as Latin and Greek ?— Yes ; 
ten shillings is the fee. 

213. Mr. Molloy. — I n connection with the 
practical examination in cookery are there not also 
demonstration lessons given, and an examination on 
the demonstration lessons by the Inspector? — The 
demonstration lessons are given by these itinerant in- 
structors, and the Inspector’s examination covers both. 

214. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou were asked by 
Lord Belmore about the practical teaching of agricul- 
ture. I wish to call your attention to this passage in 
one of the Inspector’s reports : — “Very little intelligent 
instruction is given in agriculture ; the prescribed 
chapters of the text book are occasionally learned, or 
rather committed to memory ; but it is very seldom 
indeed that I find the subject effectively taught.” 
Does that correspond to the results of your examina- 
tion ? — Not quite ; I should not go so tar as that. 

215. Here is another extract : — “ Judging from the 
results of the examination in agriculture, its study in 
the schools hero is neither intelligent nor calculated 
to serve the pupils in after life.” Does that fall in 
with your experience?— Ithinkthat is too stronglyput; 
certainly my experience would not lead me to say that. 

216. “The teachers rarely illustrate their instruc- 
tion by reference to the actual work in the fields 
around.” Does that correspond with your experience ? 

— I think it is true to a considerable extent. 

217. Monsignor Molloy. — C an you say roughly in 
how many schools cookery is carried out ? — No ; I have 
no statistics on that point. 

218. Captain Shaw. — D oes the teacher’s payment 
for teaching these extra subjects depend entirely on 

■ results fees ? — No. 

219. Mr. Redington. — W hat proportion do results 


fees bear to the total income of the teacher?— I think 
not more than one-quarter, if so much. 

220. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I think you said in the 
division of the results fees the principal teacher got 
twice as much as the assistant ? — Yes ; I think so. 

221. In a school then in which there are five 

assistants how would results fees be divided ? The 

principal teacher would get twice as much as any one 
of the assistants. 

222. Does that mean that the principal teacher gets, 

half?— Oh, no. 6 

223. Capt. Shaw. — How are the utensils and the 
kitchen provided for the cookery ? Where do the 
funds come from for providing whatever is necessary ? 
— From local resources. 

224. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— B ut where do they 

come from in the Model schools ? — I think in one or two 
cases 

225. In Marlboro’-street where do they comefrom? 

They must have been provided from the College funds. 

226. You don’t think they are provided from local 
resources in the school at Marlboro ’-street ? — No 
not in that sense. 

227. Do you think they are provided from local 
resources in any of the Model schools ? But perhaps- 
you don’t go outside the Marlboro’-street establish- 
ment ; we can ask one of the other Inspectors. 

228. Mr. Redington.— W ith reference to the in- 
come of the teachers would you kindly say from what 
sources it is derived? First, the salary 1— Yes; salaries. 

229. Secondly? — Results fees; then the residual grant. 

230. Explain, please, what the residual grant is ? 

It is a division among the teachers of a certain sum 
of money from Parliament awarded by the Act of 1892. 

231. When school fees were abolished ? — When 
school fees were abolished. 

232. Then is there not an addition of 20 per cent, 
to the salaries given under that same Act ?— There is! 

233. Then there is a capitation payment under the 
Customs and Excise Act?— There is, also. 

234. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — Y ou spoke of No. 

1 pass and No. 2 pass. Does No. 1 imply greater- 
proficiency 1 Do the results fees differ proportionately 
to the passes ? — No ; there is no difference ; the fee is 
the same. 

235. Monsignor Molloy— T he fee is independent 
of the proficiency if the pupil passes ? — Yes. 

236. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— T here is a notable 
difference between the value of a No. 1 pass and a No. 

2 pass from an educational point of view? There 

is a difference. 

237. What is the qualification for a No. 2 pass? 
What percentage for answering ?— About 40 per cent. 

238. And what is the qualification for a No. 1 
pass ? — About 60 per cent, or upwards. 

239. But it may go from 60 per cent, to 100 per- 
cent. ? — Yes. 

240. So you may have a difference of between 40 

per cent, and, it may be, 80 per cent, or 90 per cent.,, 
representing the difference between No. 1 and No. 2 
pass ?— There may be. The No. 1 pass, however, may 
represent only 61 per cent., while the No. 2 pass may 
represent 59 per cent. J 

241. And there is no difference in the results fees?' 

— There is no difference in the results fees. 

242. When we find it stated in the published reports 
of the Board that a certain number of pupils have 
passed, does that give any idea as to whether the 
pupils passed on No. 1 or No. 2 passes?— No; there 
is no means of distinguishing. 

243. A pupil may pass in the sense of our pub- 
lished reports without getting a No. 1 pass in any 
subject ? — Possibly. 

244. Monsignor Molloy— W hen these returns 
come up to the office what use is made of this distinc- 
tion between No. 1 and No. 2 passes ? What does it 
avail for ? — It avails to some extent in determining the 
character of the school, determining whether the 
school is efficiently taught or not. 
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245. If they get No. 2 passes, the pupils pass, and 
that shows efficient teaching, but a school gets a 
better reputation if it has a large number of No. 1 
passes? — Yes, it does. 

246. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A llow me to ask you 
as regards- the money paid in fees, is distinction made 
in any class of schools. What about the Convent 
schools? In their case does the payment depend on 
the proportion of No. 1 passes that the Convent school 
has on the results examinations ? — I think not. 

247. It merely depends on the results of the exami- 
nations, irrespective of whether the passes are No. 1 
passes or No. 2 passes? — I think so. It depends on 
the percentage of passes. 

248. So that in no case does the payment to the 
school depend upon whether the passes are No. 1 or 
No. 2 passes? — It makes no difference in the pay- 
ment. 

249. Mr. Redington. — If the actual passes obtained 
bear the relation to the total possible passes of 80 per 
cent, in a Convent school it is considered to be an 
efficient school and gets a higher merit capitation 
.grant? — Yes. 

250. A grant of 12s. per head? — Yes. 

251. And if less than 80 per cent. 10s. ? — Yes. 

252. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I f what is less than 80 
per cent. ? — If the percentage of actual passes to pos- 
sible passes is less than 80 per cent. 

253. Mr. Redington. — W hat subjects are taken 
into consideration in calculating these averages ? — 
The ordinary subjects of the course. 

254. The extra subjects are left out? — The extra 
subjects are left out. 

255. Chairman. — W ill you explain what is the 
distinction between ordinary and optional and extra 
subjects?— Ordinary subjects are those which a teacher 
is required to teach in his school ; to instruct all the 
pupils of his school. 

256. And what are optional subjects? — Those 
which he may or may not teach. He is not required, 
"but he may, if he choose, take them. 

257. Give an example ? — V ocal music is an optional 
subject, and agricultural instruction in certain cases. 

258. In certain cases only ? — In certain cases it is 
& compulsory subject which the teacher must take. 

259. I suppose that depends upon whether the 
schools are town or country schools? — Yes. 

260. But do I understand that in all the country 
schools the theory of agriculture is 'supposed to be 
taught ? — Yes, if the school is under a male teacher. 

261. Mr. Redington. — C annot optional subjects 
be taught in or out of school hours ? — Yes. 

262. Chairman. — What are extra subjects — 
Latin and Greek ? — Oh, yes ; there is a long list of 
extras, but it includes Algebra and Geometry, which 
may be taught in or out of school hours. 

263. Mr. Harrington. — W hat regulates the 
teaching of these extra subjects ? Does it entirely 
rest -with the decision of the teacher or Manager, or 
does it rest with the. parents of the children? — 
Practically it is to a large extent in the hands of the 
teacher. If he is unwilling to teach them it is diffi- 
cult to coerce him. If, on the other hand, he desires 
to teach them, the Manager may object and say he is 
taking up too many. The Manager has the right to 
interfere, but practically it rests with the teacher. 

264. Chairman. — I n the case of agriculture I 
understand you to say that in some cases it is com- 
pulsory ? — Yes. 

265. Does that imply that in the class of schools 
where it would be a compulsory subject the teacher 
should have a practical knowledge, or merely what he 
can learn from books ? — It implies only that he has 
the knowledge that he obtained in his examination 
for his office of teacher. 

266. He need not know how to practically carry 
on operations in the garden or farm ? — No, that part 
is not tested. 

267. Mr. Redington. — I s not the number of extra 


subjects taught limited by the Commissioners ? — They Feb. 4, 1897. 
interfere when they think the number is excessive. Mr Alexander 

268. What is considered to be the number that Hamilton, m . a . 
ought not to be exceeded? — Two or three, unless 

where there is a large staff of teachers. 

269. Can a teacher teach an extra subject if he 
has not got a certificate of competency ? — Generally 
speaking such a certificate is necessary to the teacher 
of an extra subject. 

270. If there is no certificate are steps taken to 
see that he is competent ? — Yes. 

271. Rev. Dr. Evans. — In the list of teachers you 
mentioned you included junior literary assistants, is 
there any considerable number of these? — No, the 
number is small. 

272. About how many? — I don’t know; they are 
dying out. No new appointments are being made 
and the class is rapidly disappearing. 

273. Mr. Redington. — How many classes or 
standards are there in National schools ? — Well, there 
is the infants’ class, then the first class, the second class, 
the third class, the fourth class, the fifth class in two 
stages, and the sixth class, also containing two 
examinations — for which the pupil may be presented 
for payment in the ordinary subjects. 

274. There is a separate programme for each of 
these classes ? — There is. 

275. Chairman. — Is it possible in a small school 
to have a sixth class and no fifth, a fourth and no 
third if there are not enough pupils l — It may happen 
in certain cases. 

276. Would a pupil in a school of that class who 
became too old or too advanced for third be promoted 
to fifth if there was no fourth, or would his promo- 
tion involve the making of a fourth class ? — Probably 
if the school was very small that boy himself would 
constitute the class. 

277. Captain Shaw. — A student must spend a year 
in each class ? — Not neoessarily ; a teacher may and 
does, in some cases, promote him two steps in one 
year ; it is not frequently done but sometimes happens. 

278. Chairman. — Is it possible in promoting a 
pupil to skip a class ? — A teacher may under certain 
circumstances. 

279. Will you kindly put in evidence the programme 
for teachers and for pupils? — Yes. 

280. Monsignor Molloy. — A m I right in supposing 
that as a general rule each pupil goes steadily from 
class to class upwards and spends one year in each 
class ? — That is so as a general rule. 

281. And wherever there is a fifth class as a 
general rule there are four classes actually below it — 
would that be true as a general rule, and that 
wherever there is a fourth class there are three below 
it, and so on ? — Yes, as a general rule. 

282. There are a great many schools I suppose in 
which there may not be a fifth or a sixth ? — There are 
some schools. 

283. Mr. Harrington. — I don’t know if you stated 
the limit of age with regard to the sixth class ? 

284. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I s there any limit ? 

— For admission or promotion ? 

285. Mr. Harrington. — For remaining in it? — 

Practically we call on the managers or conductors of 
the school to withdraw pupils at 19 years of age. 

286. Mr. Redington. — How much time is usually 
given to extra subjects, after the ordinary school 
hours are over 1 —That varies very much, some take 
one hour, and some an hour and a half, sometimes more. 

287. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — F or extra subjects ? 

— Yes. 

288. Mr. Redington. — Would one and a half hours 
be the longest time pupils ought to be kept aftei 
school hours ? — I think it would. 

289. I don’t know if you told us that the four 
hours of school time are broken by an interval for 
play ? — Yes, an interval of not more than half an hour. 

290. Are they not generally so ? — Yes, usually, 
almost invariably. 
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Ft*. 4. 1897 291. Chairman. — What is the ordinary hour in a 

Mr Alexander rural school for commencing the instruction ! — Ten 
Hamilton, »i.a. o’clock is the common hour. 

292. Monsignor Molloy. — Then the hours are from 
10 to 2 1—10 to 2.30, or 3. 

293. But the four hours that are necessary are 
from 10 to 2. Extra time would be taken in some 
cases ! — Yes. 

294. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The half-hour for 
recreation or for religious instruction may be taken in 
the middle of the day ! — Yes. 

295. So the necessary school hours for secular in- 
struction may begin at 10, and continue until half- 
past two from the interposition of this additional half- 
hour f — Owing to the half-hour for religious instruc- 
tion it would be necessary to continue to half -past two. 

296. Religious instruction can only be given at 
one time during the school hours!— At one inter- 
mediate time. 

297. Monsignor Molloy. — But that time is not 
fixed for any particular hour ! — No. 

298. Does it happen that some schools have evening 
classes for extra subjects! — We have no evening 
classes for extra subjects. 

299. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — There are evening 
schools! — There are evening schools, but they are 
quite different. 

300. Mr. Redington. — With reference to that 
question, I think there has been a modification in the 
last few weeks of the rule allowing evening classes 
to be held in cookery after the lapse of an hour or 
two from the termination of the ordinary school 
business 1 — I was not thinking of that change. 

301. When are the rolls marked 1 — The marking 
should be completed by eleven o’clock. 

302. If a pupil comes in at a quarter to eleven 
o’clock that pupil will have satisfied the obligation of 
four hours school attendance by being there until two ! 
— It is taken so : if he gets credit for attendance when 
the rolls are marked at eleven o’clock, there is nothing 
further. 

303. With regard to the Compulsory Attendance 
Act, are you aware in how many places in Ireland it 
is in operation 1 — Not exactly ; I think about 45. 

304. You will put in, perhaps, that return !■ — Yes. 

305. Mr. Molloy. — What is your opinion of post- 
poning the marking of the roll until eleven o’clock, is 
it not a disadvantage to the pupils 1 — In some cases I 
think it is. 

306. Would you be of opinion that marking it at 
ten o’clock would be more advisable ! — I would be 
afraid to propose that. 

307. Mr. Harrington. — With regard to the ages, 
what is the general age up to which boys remain in 
schools — town schools and country schools — can you 
say as a general rule ! — Not with any degree of con- 
fidence ; in some of the country schools, particularly 
in the south and west, we have boys and girls remain- 
ing considerably over 15 ; at all events a great many. 

Rev. Dr. Evans. — In mentioning the grades or 
classes in the schools you did not say anything about 
Kindergarten 1 

Chairman. — I understand the next witness will 
give us information on chat point. 

308. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — There are one or two 
points that I want cleared up — first about compulsory 
attendance — the limit of compulsory attendance is the 
fourth class! — Yes. 

309. In places where the law is at present in opera- 
tion there is no compulsion affecting the attendance of 
the fifth and sixth classes! — No, it does not affect 
them. 

310. You mentioned, I think, that there are about 
40 places where the Compulsory Act is in operation at 
present! — Yes, I think so. 

311. But the Act applies to a larger number of 
places!— Yes, it applies to 118 places. 

312. And it rests with the local authority to put 
it into operation! — Yes. 


313. The Municipal Councils or Town Commis- 
sioners or whatever the local authority may be ! — Yes. 

314. And in a large number of towns through Ire- 
land the local body in the exercise of its discretion has- 
not put the Act in force 1 — That is so. 

315. In the majority of places to which the Act 
applies has that occurred ! — I cannot speak with any 
confidence as to numbers, but there are a considerable- 
proportion of them where it is not in force. 

316. Next about the management of the schools,, 
the ordinary National schools as distinct from the 
Model schools are under local management 1 — Yes. 

317. Are the Model schools in any case under local 
management! — They are under local management by 
the District Inspector stationed in the place. 

318. Are they under local as distinct from official- 
management 1 — No, there is no local management 
apart from that. 

319. All the Model schools are under the manage- 
ment of some official of the National Board 1 — They are. 

320. Who is the Manager of the Model schools- 
throughout the country outside Dublin ! — The District 
Inspector in most cases. 

321. Who are the Managers of the Model schools 
in Marlboro’-street! — The Managers there are the 
Professors. 

322. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You mean, of course, the 
Professors as the agents of the Board 1 — Oh, yes. 

323. Is not the Board itself the Manager of the 
Central Model Schools! — Well, yes, in a certain sense 
it is. 

324. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But it has deputed 
or delegated the duty of management to the Pro- 
fessors 1 — So I understand. 

325. You mean by the Professors the four Professors- 
of the Training College in Marlboro’-street! — Yes. 

326. M onsignor Molloy. — Do they act as a body or 
individually when they exercise managerial functions 1 
— They act as a body. 

327. They hold a meeting — what number forms a 
quorum in order that their action would be legitimate 1 
— I don’t think that has been considered. 

328. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — I was led to under- 
stand that the Professors never held any stated meet- 
ings, is that in accordance with your knowledge of 
the case! — I think it is: I understood that the Pro- 
fessors appointed one of the four in turn to discharge 
certain duties — signing certain returns that are required 
from time to time and that they all take it in turns. 

329. Monsignor Molloy. — Then in fact an indivi- 
dual Professor exercises the functions and they take it 
in rota! — Yes. 

330. Rev. Dr. Evans. — With regard to the manage- 
ment of Model schools by District Inspectors, do they 
ever exercise the functions of appointing or removing 
teachers! — No, they do not either appoint or remove. 

331. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In those schools the 
appointment or removal of teachers rests with the 
Board! — Yes, in all cases. 

332. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do the Professors in Marl- 
boro’-street schools exercise the function of appointing 
or removing teachers 1 — They exercise the function of 
recommending the appointment or removal of teachers. 

333. But the appointment and removal in all Model 
schools rests with the Board itself! — Yes, it does. 

334. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — With regard t,o these 
capitation payments, we have it from you that there 
are two systems of paying teachers, either by class 
salary or capitation! — Yes. 

335. The Convent schools are probably the prin- 
cipal representatives of the system of payment by 
capitation 1 — Yes. 

336. Can you state which of these two systems 
results in the payment of a larger sum to a school, 
the capitation system or the salary system 1 — I have 
never compared them. 

337. Take the case of a school with 100 pupils, 
what would the payment be — a Convent school- 
supposing the school to be an excellent one, they 
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■would receive a capitation grant of twelve shillings 
per head ? — Yes ; there is an addition to that of three 
shillings and sixpence a head. 

338. That would amount to £f>0 with this addition 
— perhaps you are not in a position to tell us which of 
these two modes results in the payment of the larger 
amount to the school 1 — I have not worked out the 
figures in such a way as to be clear about it. 

389. It is stated in one of the returns that the 
average payment per pupil is £1 16s. 10c?. in these 
Convent schools, we may take that as an official 
statement ? — Yes. 

340. And that in schools paid by classification — 
Convent schools — the payment is. £2 Is. 6c?. per head, 
we may take that also as official ? — Yes. 

341. And that in ordinary schools as distinct from 
Convent schools, that the payment is £2 2s. 10c?., we 
may take that also as accurate? — Yes. 

342. And that the average payment in Model 
schools is £4 0s. 2t?. per head ? — I have no doubt that 
is correct. 

343. Captain Shaw.— A re there any special classes 
teachers can attend except when in training at the 
Training College ? — There is a course at Glasnevin in 
agricultural instruction. 

344. Any others? — I don’t remember. 

Mr. Molloy. — They can attend Science and Art 
Classes at the Technical Schools in Kevin Street. 

345. Mr. Redington. — The classes at Glasnevin 
last six weeks ? — About that. 

346. And during that time what becomes of the 
school? — Special permission may be given to close the 
school by extending the vacation or a substitute may 
be put in charge. 

347. Rev. Dr. W ilson. — Our main duty here is to in- 
quire how far manual practical instruction can be in- 
cluded in the system of primary education in schools : 
can you form any estimate of the number of teachers 
qualified to give that instruction ? — I have not the 
numbers that have received cei-tificates but there is a 
considerable number. 

348. Do you think that the pupils would have 
time to go through the programme of literary 
education and also take this manual and practical in- 
struction, would we have need to limit the programme 
of literary instruction to reduce it ? — In my opinion in 
small schools where there is only one teacher (I 
suppose I am asked for an opinion about it) the 
programme even as it stands is rather heavy,' and 
if handicraft or anything like that he added something 
must be dropped when there is only one teacher to 
teach everything. 

349. Monsignor Molloy. — Too heavy for the 
teacher or the pupils 1 ! — For both. 

350. Chairman. — Y ou mean that four hours in- 
struction is too heavy for the teacher and pupil ? — 
No, but that the programme is too extensive in schools 
whei-e there is only one teacher for the teaching of all 
subjects that are compulsory. 

351. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — The programme is beyond 
the power of the teacher and pupil to get up provided 
you have any manual instruction ? — Yes. 

352. Monsignor Molloy. — Do you think it would 
be a much greater strain on the pupil to learn to 
cut a piece of wood regularly in school than it would 
be to cirt wood uselessly at home ; don’t you think 
that a good deal of handicraft could be taught to 
pupils so that it would be a recreation rather than a 
strain on the mind ?— Yes, I think it possible, but the 
hours for teaching, if the present programme is to be 
kept up, with this addition, must be extended, that 
is, the hours of compulsory teaching. 

353. They would require more time? — I think so. 

354. Most Rev. Lord Plunket.— Or some of the other- 
subjects would have to be omitted ? — Yes, I think so. 

355. Then the question would arise between the 
value of one subject and the other? — Quite so. 

356. Monsignor Molloy. — You spokeabout teachers 
having certificates for manual and technical instruc- 


tion, how are these obtained ? — There is an ex- Feb. 4, 1897. 
animation held yearly, - — 

357. Will you explain what they get the certificates Hamilton,' 
in? — There is a regular programme, and the examin- 
ation is conducted by an official of the Board of 
Works. 

358. In agriculture, for instance, do they get their 
certificate on a purely theoretical examination ? — Yes, 
there is no special certificate for agriculture, it enters 
as one of the subjects of classification in which a 
teacher is examined ; it he obtains his classification he 
is considered competent to teach in all these subjects. 

359. What are the subjects in which there is a 
special certificate given ? — Drawing and vocal music. 

Special certificates are given for French and Latin, 
and many other extras. 

360. Is there one for handicraft? — Yes, a special 
certificate. 

361. How is the examination conducted for giving 
this special certificate? — There is a written part and a 
practical examination by an expert. 

362. Is that expert an official of the Board or an 
outsider? — He is an outside expert. 

363. Captain Shaw. — I s he an expert as a teacher 
or an artificer? — He is an official of the Board of 
Works. 

364. Does he know anything about teaching ? — I 
don’t think he has any acquaintance with teaching. 

365. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I s he a trained 
teacher ? — He is not a teacher at all. 

366. Is he a carpenter? — He is an officer of the 
Board of Works. 

367. Is he an officer who works with tools? — I 
don’t know if he is a practical worker himself. 

368. Monsignor Molloy. — D oes the Board give 
certificates for teachers of cookery ? — I think not. 

369. I think they have got their teachers of cookery 
from the institution iu Kildare-street? — Yes, they have. 

370. Do you know how many teachers they have 
for all Ireland"? — There are at present four itinerant 
teachers employed. 

371. Is that the whole amount of teaching in 
cookery up to the present, the teaching given by these 
four teachers ? — No, it has been taught independently 
in a number of schools before the employment of 
these teachers. 

372. Had the persons who gave these lessons 
certificates ? — I think not ; it was taught in a number 
of the Convent schools iu which the teachers were 
considered competent, but no special certificate was 
required. 

373. Mr. Redington.— C an you give us the name 
of the expert who examines for certificates in handi- 
craft ? — Mr. Robinson. 

374. Is he not an assistant surveyor of buildings 
under the Board of Works ? — I think so. 

375. Mr. Molloy. — T he teacher is a distinct person? 

— Yes, he is ; Mr. Robinson only conducts the practical 
part of the examination. 

376. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — W ho is the teacher 
— I don’t know his name. 

377. Is he a person of any educational experience 
except teaching handicraft to the children in M arlboro’- 
street ? — It is not he who does that ; handicraft is 
taught to the children by two teachers of the school. 

378. Two of the literary staff of the school ? — Two 
of the ordinary literary stall teach it to the children. 

379. 1 see one of the questions put in the examina- 
tion for this certificate in handicraft is “State how 
you would sharpen a saw,” a written explanation has 
to be given of that operation, is that so ? — I suppose 
it is, I don’t know the question. 

380. Has the person going in for this certificate to 
sharpen the saw, or merely to give a written statement 
of how the thing should be done ? — I should say both. 

381. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — Y ou have said 
that the result of the introduction of manual instruc- 
tion into schools would be to displace or deteriorate 
the instruction given in other subjects. Have you con- 

C 
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Feb. J. 1897, sidered yourself as to •whether, taking into con- 
Mr. Alexander sideration that disadvantage, it still would be 
Hamilton, m.a. desirable that such instruction should be introduced 
into the schools ? — I think the introduction of manual 
instruction into schools would certainly deteriorate 
the present instruction unless the hours were consi- 
derably extended ; If that were done it might be 
possible to introduce it without injury. 

382. Chairman. — Would you expect the manual 
instruction should be given only occasionally once or 
twice a week or more often ? — I think it should be 
given more frequently if it were to be of much avail, 
and then it should take the form of an addition to the 
minimum four or four and a half hours a day. 


383. Monsignor Molloy. — Do you think it would be 
seriously injurious to the schools to omit' some of the 
subjects at present taught and compulsory ? — No, I 
don’t think it would be a serious injury. 

384. What subjects do you think could most 
conveniently be omitted if any were to be omitted 1 
■ — I am inclined to think that in our present pro- 
gramme probably the teaching of grammar is least 
benefit, it is less effectually taught and less useful in 
most cases. 

385. Perhaps the analysis of sentences could be 
omitted? — I think it might. 

386. Mr. Molloy. — Grammar for the third class 
pupils ? — I think so. 


Mr. Edmond 
Downing. 


Mr. Edmond Downing, Chief of Inspection under the Board of National Education, examined. 


387. Chairman. — You are, I believe, Chief of 
Inspection under the Commissioners of the National 
Board? — Yes, my lord. 

388. How long have you held that office? — Very 
nearly two years. 

389. What were you before ? — I was Head Inspec- 
tor of schools for about three years and District 
Inspector for eighteen years. 

390. Will you tell us from your experience the 
varieties of manual and practical instruction at pre- 
sent imparted, more or less, in the Irish National 
schools ? — I will begin with kindergarten, which is the 
basis of manual instruction ; then we teach drawing. 

391. I have got another subject before we get to 
kindergarten. The question is, what are the varieties ? 
— The varieties of manual instruction taught more 
or less in our schools are kindergarten, drawing, 
handicraft, practical agriculture, practical gardening, 
needlework of different kinds, the use of the sewing 
machine, cutting out of garments, knitting, lace- 
making, embroidery of various kinds,, cookery, laun- 
drying, dairying, management of poultry, weaving, a 
little; treatment of flax, a little; netmending, a 
little ; type-writing and shorthand, very little. 
Instrumental music I would include as manual 
training ; others may hold a different opinion. 

392. What are the essential subjects relating to 
those you have mentioned, and which are taught in 
some National schools ? — I would name book-keeping, 
for book-keeping is necessary for agriculture and 
Other pursuits ; I would also include mensuration, 
chemistry, botany, physiology, mechanics, hydro- 
statics, light and sound, heat and the steam-engine, 
electricity and magnetism. 

393. With regard to kindergarten, when was it 
introduced? — In 1885. 

394. How is it encouraged? — Results fees are paid 
for it in infant schools — a special fee of 2s. being 
-allowed in addition to other results fees. 

395. What do you understand by kindergarten ? — 
It is a peculiar scheme of amusing and interesting chil- 
dren at a very early age, and turning their own 
amusements to account in an educational way. It 
appears to be mere play, but then this play is 
wisely constructed to lead the children to think and 
form ideas that they might not otherwise have. They 
are taught by means of it colour and form and 
Humber ; and then there is physical training ; the 
children go through calisthenic exercises, and they 
are taught to sing. It is a very varied kmd of 
instruction. One principal part of it is an object 
lesson. A conversational object lesson is a most 
important feature of it. 

396. What aids are given for the development of it ? 
— In the Training Colleges the teachers are being 
trained in the practice of kindergarten, and there 
are two organisers who introduce it into schools when 
we are asked for their assistance — two organising 
mistresses. 

397. Monsignor Molloy. — Who asks you ? — Any 
Manager asking will get the assistance. 


398. Chairman. — I n what number of schools is it 
taught? — In 1895 there were 322 schools. It had 
increased from 270 in 1891. There is a slight pro- 
gress, very slight, but still continuous since then, and 
in 1895 we had 322 schools or departments in which 
kindergarten was taught. 

399. What number of children are there unde? 
instruction? — In 1895 the number was 37,160. It 
had increased within those five years from 30,437 to 
37,160 — a very considerable increase. 

400. Can you tell us anything about the payment 
for such instruction? — The payments amounted in 
1895 to £3,615 in results fees for that alone. The 
payments had increased from £2,930. 

401. Can you tell us the proportion of schools into 
which this kind of instruction has yet to be intro- 
duced ? — There are more than 7,000 schools in which 
there are infant children that are not taught 
kindergarten. 

402. What proportion would that be to the whole ? 
— In about seven-ninths of all the schools in which 
there are infants kindergarten is not taught. 

403. That is to say that there are only two-ninths 
in which it is introduced ? — Yes. 

404. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou said that the 
number of schools in which it was taught was 322, 
and there are 7,000 in which it is not taught — now you 
speak of seven-ninths ? — We must omit some senior 
schools in the calculation. With these 322 schools 
where the kindergarten is taught, there will be 
some 322 girls’ schools and 322 boys’ schools. We 
have a good many schools in which there are no 
infants. 

405. Monsignor Molloy. — W hat was the figure, 
7,000 ? I understood you to say that the system was 
already taught in 322 schools, and that it has yet to 
be introduced into 7,000 others? — These numbers 
are approximately correct. 

406. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou said it was 322 
boys’ schools and 322 and odd girls’ schools — is that 
so? I thought that 322 was the total number? — 322 
is the total number. 

407. Including both boys and girls? — Yes; they 
are almost always mixed. 

408. Monsignor Molloy. — T hey are infants ? — Yes. 

409. Then what was the figure 7,000 that you 
mentioned? — About 7,000 schools in which there are 
infants and in which there is no kindergarten instruc- 
tion given. 

410. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — S o the proportion 
is, not 2 to 7, but 322 to 7,000 ? — Yes, that is the 
proportion of schools in which it is taught as com- 
pared with those in which it is not taught. 

411. Monsignor Molloy. — W ith regard to pupils, 
the figures you have given us, 322 schools aud 37,000 
pupils learning the system, would give an average of 
115 pupils learning the system in each school where 
it is taught ? — Yes. 

412. Does that mean that there are 115 
actually learning it, or does it mean that there are 
115 pupils in the school where it is taught ?— There 
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■were 115 pupils actually learning it; actually pre- could be introduced into the schools the children Feb. i, 1897 
sented for examination. could work at them by themselves in a great measure, Mr E ^ on(l 

413. Then we may infer that these 322 schools amusing themselves : now they are asleep very often Downing, 
where the system is taught are comparatively large for want of occupation. 

schools, in fact extremely large ?— They are generally 421. What time are they asleep ?— In the afternoon. 

Convent schools. 422. Do you mean after the school hours ? — No, 

414. Mr. Harrington. — D oes the fact that it is within the school hours : that is to say, the small, 
not taught in such a large number of schools arise the very young children. 

from the fact that the teachers are not competent to 423. Mr. Redington. — T hey are not obliged to be 
teach it ? — Partly that and partly from the fact that kept all the four hours, are they ? — I am not quite 
our schools are exceedingly small, a very large number clear about the four hours : where special application 
are exceedingly small, taught by a. small number of was made we have recently allowed the infants to 
teachers. Supposing the mistress of a small school be let home earlier. 

had thirty or forty pupils and was competent, she 424. Mr. Molloy.— M ay they not have recreation 

could not give the time for complete kindergarten twice?— Oh, yes. But in most of our schools there 
training. is at present simply the teaching of a little reading, they 

415. Chairman. — C ould you tell us how many are taught practically nothing else, and it is very 
children there are who are not taught kindergarten ? tiresome. They are kept too long at that without 
you have given us the number that were taught — variety. 1 am speaking now of the general run of 
The total number of the infant class in 1895. I must our small schools. 

make a distinction between infant classes and infant 425. Monsignor Molloy. — Y ou think it would be 
schools, the lowest of all grades in each school we call much better to have some occupation which would bo 
the infant class or infants, and the next higher is the an amusement for them and involve training and 
1st class, the next above that is 2nd, and these and instruction as well ? — Yes. 

the 3rd class are allowed to be in the infant school or 426. Chairman. — Y ou think the only difficulty 
infant department. There may be up to 3rd class, not about that would be that the teacher could not afford 
all infants necessarily. But of the infant class alone the necessary time ? — I don’t think there is a difficulty 
there were 128,273, and deducting 37,160 from that even in that way. I think that can be done. It is only 
leaves 91,113 as the number of infants not taught a matter of time, in fact a good many of these small 
kindergarten in the year 1895. But to those then schools are introducing it at the suggestion of the 
should be added 1st and 2nd class at least, for they Inspectors. 

are eligible to be taught kindergarten, and that svould 427. Has the teacher an opportunity of earning 

bring up the number of children who ought to be more results fees if he or she teaches kindergarten? 

taught kindergarten, but are not to 258,116. The No, there is no provision of encouragement in the 
balance of infants, 91,113, 1st class 82,267, 2nd class case, it must be taught fully to derive any pecuniary 
84,736, that makes a total of 258,116. benefit. 

416. What are the difficulties in the way of the 428. Mr. Redington. — Y ou mean kindergarten fees 
extension of this instruction ? — A very large propor- cannot be paid unless there is an organised infants’ 
tion of our schools are small, taught by a small staff, department? — Yes. 

A very large number of them taught by only one 429. But in ordinary schools nothing can be paid 1 
teacher. That teacher has nine classes to instruct. — Nothing can be paid, and there is some expense to 

With all that division of his time within four hours or the teacher in providing materials for which there is 
four-and-lialf he could not devote time enough for this no fund. 

kindergarten instruction, that is kindergarten in its 430. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— C an there be an 
integrity, but I think some portion of it might be organised infants’ department in a school in which 
introduced into every school, some features of it. there is only one teacher ? — No. 

417. Can you tell us what is the programme of 431. Mr. Molloy. — D o you not require a separate- 
instruction ? — It is a rather elaborate programme for room ? — Yes, a separate room is required. 

infants. What is known as the first gift of Froebel’s 432. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— T here must be more- 
kindergarten is to perform exercises with coloured than one teacher in order to have an infants’ depart- 
balls, to distinguish the colour of each ball ; second ment : are you aware that in the majority of our 

gift, forms of life and knowledge, drawing lines of schools there is only one teacher? — Yes, in a vast’ 

different lengths on checquered slates. The first gift proportion. 

is a box containing six balls, of three primary colours 433. And there can only be one, because the average 
and three secondary colours, the object is to lead is below 70? — Yes, in a very large proportion, 
them to observe and distinguish colours and to amuse 434. Most Rev. Lord Plunk et. — A re you aware 
them. Then in the 1st class what is known as the of any proposition having been made by those who are 

3rd or 4th gift, forms of life and beauty are the interested in the kindergarten form of instruction for 

names given by Froebel. “Forms of life ” means so modifying it as to make it applicable to the case of 
simply constructing with little cubes something that small schools? — I am not aware, my lord, 
is used in ordinary life, such as a chair. It does not 435. That has never been done to your knowledge? 
mean constructing the likeness of a living thing, but — I am not aware. 

something that is used by us, a chair, or a table, or 436. But that is just what you think would be de- 
a building. Shall I read all this, it is very elaborate? sirable? — Yes. 

418. Give the page? — Page 65 of the Rules and 437. Chairman. — T here is a question I have to- 

Regulations. put to you with regard to Queen’s Scholars, and 

419. Is there any special point on which you wish to the programme for training in kindergarten with 

make any remark?— I don't think so. reference to them; first of all tell me what is meant. 

420. With regard to the possibility of extending by the expression Queen’s Scholars ? — The teachers 

the advantage of kindergarten instruction to ordinary and candidate teachers while in training in tliedifferent 
schools, what is your opinion on that? — Kindergarten colleges are now known as Queen’s Scholars. 

in its integrity could not be introduced into all the 438. What is the progress of training in kindor- 
Schools but there could be a modification, and I am of garten with reference to them ? — Last year 63 ob- 
opinion that there should be a modification of it in- tained certificates of competency to teach kindergarten, 
troduced. Our infants want occupation, the teacher the previous year 45, and the year before that 54, I 
should keep them occupied during the day, and the did not go further back than that, that shows about 50 
kindergarten provides very copious occupation for in- or 60 a year. 

fants, of a very interesting and amusing kind, and 439. Mr. Redington. — W hat proportion did that 
instructs at the same time, and if these occupations bear to the total number of female teachers that were 

0 2 
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Feb. 4; 1897. trained? — The number of women admitted in 1894-5 

Mr. Edmond was 337, 333 remained to the close of the session. 
Downing. Out of 191 examined finally, 63 obtained certificates 
in kindergarten. The numbers are given at page 46 
of the last report. 

440. I think you will find it is 174 women who 
passed, 62 one year students and 112 two year students? 
— That is passing the examination, I was referring to 
the kindergarten when I said 63 obtained certificates. 

441. Yes, out of 174 who passed the examination 
at the close of their course? — Or 191 all examined. 

442. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T he appliances that 
are required for kindergarten teaching cost something? 
— Oh, yes, a considerable cost if well-provided. 

443. One of the difficulties of introducing or ex- 
tending the system in Ireland is the cost ? — Yes, the 
original cost. 

444. Who has to bear the cost of introducing these 
appliances ? — The manager in the ordinary schools 
must provide them or the teacher. 

445. Do you know whether these kindergarten 
departments are to be found in the Convent schools 
as a rule? — Oh, yes. 

446. Who bears the expense there? — The nuns. 

447. Who bears the expense in the Model schools? 
— The Commissioners. 

448. In the Model schools local resources have not 
to be drawn on for that purpose ? — No. 

449. Are the Model schools the only schools in 
Ireland where the appliances for kindergarten are pro- 
vided at the public expense ? — They are the only ones. 

450. Monsignor Molloy. — W hat is the cost of the 
equipment for a kindergarten system, would it depend 
on the number of the pupils to some extent ? — Oh, 
yes, entirely. 

451. Supposing you had 100 pupils under the 
kindergarten system, what would be the cost of the 
complete equipment? — Very considerable, and of 
course a room must be provided, if you start from the 
very beginning it is very expensive : a house or a 
room must be provided, and it must be supplied 
with rather costly furniture. The desks are made 
in a special way and figured, divided into squares 
and circles for the laying of the different little blocks 
of wood, then there must be a provision of charts 
and a large gallery, a very expensive thing to get up 
in a school. 

. 452. What would that cost over and above the 
actual room itself ? — I have not an idea, it admits of 
such great valuation. 

453. A complete equipment including furniture for 
100 pupils ? — I should say if you include the furniture 

i t would cost £100. 

454. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — C an we get from the 
office how much has been actually expended out of the 
public funds for the establishment of kindergarten in 
each of the Model schools ? — I think that could be 
got, I will try to get it. 

455. Mr. Molloy. — D o you think the providing of 
a separate room for the kindergarten essential ? Is it 
not a great hindrance to the starting of kindergarten 
•classes to require a separate room? — I think for 
kindergarten in its integrity a separate room 
is required, but I think there should be a modified 
•scheme. In fact the kindergarten we practise is not 
the kindergarten of Froebel, it is largely modified, and 
with a further modification there might be a scheme 
adapted to the ordinary schools by which it could be 
taught within the same room. 

456. Mr. Harrington. — I s there a general desire 
amongst the managers of the schools to have this 
system of kindergarten established? — I think so, I 
think it would be very popular, if the necessary funds 
were available. 

457. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I s there any means of know- 
ing whether the pupils who begin with kindergarten 
progress better in their course of education than those 
who did not so begin? — T don’t think so, I don’t 
think there is any proof of that. I have no idea 


what proof could be given that they had progressed 
better at the later stages. 

458. Would the results of examinations show in 
infant classes whether the teaching of kindergarten 
had served those pupils or not ? — If you mean in 
increasing their proficiency in later branches, I should 
say not, no proof would be forthcoming of that, but 
it is in itself of very great value, of much more value 
for infants than the literary instruction. I think the 
literary instruction of children under seven of com- 
paratively little importance. 

459. Have we any practical evidence at all that it 
has served the children or the schools in which it was 
taught ? — Oh, I should say so. There is clear evidence 
of that, that it has served the pupils. 

Rev. Dr. Evans. — I should like you to indicate 
what that evidence is, how it could be got hold of 
so that we could bring it forward here to bear upon 
our present inquiry. 

460. Monsignor Molloy. — Have the Inspectors im- 
ported on the general development of the intelligence 
of the infants under this system ? — I think there could 
be copious quotations bearing on that point. 

461. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You don’t give any opinion 
now in answer to my question. My own opinion is 
that it is exceedingly beneficial, but I want to know 
what means we have of obtaining information that 
might aid our present inquiry more than opinions ? — 
We can give you, I fear, nothing but opinions. 

462. Would not the results papers disclose some- 
thing in the way of information on this matter ? — I 
think not. 

463. Captain Shaw. — Could you not get an average 
age of children, say in the fifth class, that had been 
through kindergarten and others in a school that 
had not been through it, and see what the average 
age of the classes were, and the relative number of 
passes, and so compare the result? — Yes, we could 
do something like that, but then that is not a fair com- 
parison for you are comparing one school with 
another. 

464. Monsignor Molloy. — The result would be very 
much influenced by local circumstances? — Yes. 

465. Captain SnAW. — Could you not pick out an 
average school where they don’t teach kindergarten 
and the rest of the education is as good ? — My view 
is that the teaching of kindergarten does not affect 
the passes at all afterwards, nothing will come of an 
inquiry of that kind. 

466. Monsignor Molloy. — I think you said thatyou 
considered the effect of the kindergarten system was 
to train their intelligence while passing through that 
system ? — Yes. 

467. Would they not have the advantage of a 
trained intelligence over the others ?— I am very 
sorry to say that our marking papers don’t give much 
evidence of intelligence at all, it is a good deal of 
rote work. 

468. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Take it in this way, 
do you consider that the evidence we get through these 
percentages of passes and the results system really 
gives any useful information as regards the efficiency 
of the schools ? — I believe that as a test of intelligence 
it is not worth the paper it is written on, my lord. 

469. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — As regards your 
own experience as an Inspector, and having seen a 
great many schools, some in which the system has been 
carried out and some in which it has not, as regards 
your own experience, have you observed anything 
more in the way of intelligence or of love of study 
among those who have passed under this system than 
among the others?— The desire of the children to 
attend the kindergarten school is obvious to all of 
us. They get to love the school. Children are forced 
to go to other schools, but they go to the kindergarten 
schools without any compulsion. In fact in Derry, 
while I was there, on several occasions children were 
sent to the school when suffering from cutaneous and 
infectious diseases, and when I remonstrated with the 
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mothers their excuse was that the child would not 
stay at home. You will have no such thing in schools 
where kindergarten is not carried ou. Infants will not 
go voluntarily to schools of the ordinary type. 

470. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Then it amounts to this that 
it is simply an attraction to draw pupils to the school ? 
— It is more than that, it serves another purpose, it 
is the activity that makes it pleasant to the child, and 
that must have a beneficial effect. 

471. Chairman. — Do you think it makes a child 
trust more to his reasoning and thinking powers than 
to his memory? — It is rather observation that is 
cultivated. At that early stage there is not much 
reasoning power ; the children must be under nine 
years of age. There is very little reasoning power 
then, but there is the power of observation. The 
child is trained to observe colour and form and 
motions for himself, and to talk about them. In the 
ether schools without kindergarten there is nothing 
but the reading of a small book or of tablets hung 
round the walls. 

472. And you think in that reading a child trusts 
more to his memory I — Pure memory. 

47 3. And that applies not to infants alone but to 
cider children ? — It applies to all. 

47 4. Mr. Redington. — Is kindergarten teaching a 
good introduction to drawing? — Yes, it leads to draw- 
ing, any person wishing to have drawing taught in the 
•senior classes would certainly begin with kindergarten 
drawing. 

475. Part of the kindergarten instruction consists 
•of drawing? — Yes, and then there is design suitable 
to children, very pretty design. 

476. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Have you any ex- 
perience of the working of the kindergarten system in 
the Belfast schools ? — No, my lord. 

477. I find it stated here in one of the Inspector’s 
reports that “ kindergarten will, I believe, before long 
form a part of the programme in every Belfast Infant 
School.” The Belfast schools I take it are pretty 
good schools ? — Veiy good schools. 

478. And they are in the hands of competent 
managers? — Very much so. 

479. And you think they are not likely to introduce 
departments there that are not found to be useful in 
•education? — No, I don’t think they will. 

480. Twelve schools have already introduced the 
kindergarten system there? — Yes. 

481. Chairman. — Now passing on to the subject of 
•drawing will you tell us what fees are allowed ? — 2s. 
Gd., 4s. and 5s. 

482. Will you tell us what the programme of draw- 
ing is and the extent of the instruction in drawing? 
— The programme for drawing is given at page 71. 

483. Very well, by whom is drawing taught? — If 
you have no objection I would like to make a remark 
about that programme, in the 6th class it says “free- 
hand drawing of a still more advanced character from 
the flat on paper, such as advanced ornament, advanced 
practical geometry or drawing from objects in outline,” 
that is rather high-sounding, but only one is required, 
and as a matter of fact it is merely the freehand that 
is always taken, so what we are doing is not quite so 
much as appears there. Under head B there is 
“ shading from the flat, shading from the round, per- 
spective or painting in water-colors it is only shading 
from the flat that is ever attempted, we have practically 
no shading from the round, perspective or painting in 
water-colors now taught. These used to be taught in 
the Model schools before the results scheme came in ; 
but now they are not. 

484. Monsignor Molloy. — I suppose they take the 
easiest subject and stick to that ? — Yes. 

485. Captain Shaw. — What do you understand by 
shading from the flat? — Merely copying. 

486. Chairman. — And that is all they teach prac- 
tically ? — Yes. 

487. By whom is drawing taught and what are the 
number of teachers certificated ? — Drawing . is taught 


by the ordinary literary teacher as a rule ; there are 
a few exceptions, but as a rule, one of the ordinary 
literary teachers gives this instruction. 

488. What number of teachers are there certificated ? 
— In December, 1896, we made out the number who 
were certificated, and it amounted to 3,250 — masters, 
1,697 ; mistresses, 1,553; making a total of 3,250. 

489. Are there any special teachers ? — Very, very 
few. In M arlboro'-street we have two. We have some 
externs who get results fees only. That is allowable, 
and it is done in some places. 

490. Mr. Redington. — How many of these certifi- 
cated teachers are actually teaching drawing in their 
schools, in other words in how many schools is drawing 
taught ? — Drawing was taught in 1,42 1 schools in 1895, 
and there will be a little increase on that, the number 
of schools in which drawing is taught have increased 
from 1,047 in 1891 to 1,421 in 1895. 

491. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— C an you tell us 
about the schools in Dublin, for instance : is drawing 
taught in many of the National schools of the city ? — 
Oh, very generally. 

492. Who teaches it ? — One of the members of the 
staff. 

493. There is no special teacher paid for teaching? 
—No. 

494. Anywhere? — No. 

495. What about the Model schools in Marlboro’- 
street ? — That is the one exception I have named. 

496. Then do I take it that the only school in 
Dublin in which a special teacher of drawing is paid 
by the Commissioners is the school in Marlboro’- 
street ? — That is correct. 

497. And drawing has to be taught in other schools 
by the ordinary staff? — Yes. 

498. Mr. Redington. — What is the total number 
of schools in operation in the country, 8,557 ?— Yes, 
or about 8,600 now. 

499. How many pupils were examined and how 
many passed in drawing. I take it that it is correctly 
given at page 50 of the report for 1895? — The number 
of pupils examined was 67,147. 

500. How many passed, 53,104 ? And what is the 
number of pupils who were examined at the results 
examination of 1895 altogether? — The number ex- 
amined in 1st and other classes was 432,974, and then 
the infants are to be added to that. 

501. Confine yourself to the classes in which 
drawing is taught. How many were examined in all 
subjects in those classes?— 265,971. 

502. Is that the total number that might have been 
examined in drawing? — Yes. 

503. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And how many were 
examined ? — 67,147. 

504. Mr. Harrington. — What proportion of the 
67,000 that were examined would be boys? — The 
division between the sexes is very even, about half. 

505. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. —The actual figures 
are given in the report, table G at the end of the 
report : boys examined in drawing, 30,228 ; girls ex- 
amined, 36,919 ? — That is right. 

506. Chairman. — What are the obstacles to in- 
creased progress in drawing? — The incapacity of the 
teacher is one difficulty, and want of time is another 
very important factor. 

507. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You mean by in- 
capacity only this, that the teacher lias not been 
taught himself ? — Oh, yes ; they don’t know drawing. 

508. Chairman. — I suppose there are some persons 
who are incapable of beiug taught anything but 
geometrical drawing? — Yes ; there are some teachers 
who would find it almost impossible to learn drawing 
if they spent their lives at it. 

509. Mousignor Molloy. — There are 3,250 certifi- 
cated teachers of drawing, and you have only 1,420 
schools in which drawing is taught? — Yes. 

510. Therefore you have a large number of certifi- 
cated teachers who are not teaching drawing ? — Yes ; 
a great many. A considerable number of those 
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teachers have got their certificates a very long time 
ago, and not having practised they are practically 
incapable of resuming the teaching of drawing. 
Perhaps 20 years ago they got their certificates, and 
they have not taught or practised drawing since. 

511. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Coming back to the Central 
Model schools, has there been a special teacher of 
drawing there from their foundation? — There has. 

512. Was the appointment of a drawing master in 
these schools made with a view to the benefit of the 
teachers in the training college ? — I should say so. 

513. So that through the advantages rendered to the 
teachers in training there would be a benefit done all 
over Ireland to the schools in which these teachers 
afterwards serve ? — I take it so ; at that time there was 
no other training college. 

514. And that appointment of a drawing master 
in the Central Model school was not made with the 
intention of causing them to have an advantage over 
other schools in Ireland ? — At the time that was done 
it was not so intended. 

515. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You know there are 
other Training Colleges in Dublin besides Marlborough- 
street ? — Yes. 

516. And there is a practising school attached to 
each of these Colleges ? — Yes. 

517. One in Kildare-place, one in Baggot-street, 
and one in Drumcondra. Is there a special teacher 
of drawing attached to these, paid by the State in the 
same way as the teacher of drawing is paid in Marl- 
borough-street ? — No. 

518. Although the connection between the practis- 
ing school and the Training College is the same as the 
connection between the Model schools and Marl- 
borough-street ? — That is so. 

519. Then the teacher of drawing in Marlborough - 
street is paid, and he is not paid in the other cases ? 
— Yes. 

520. Chairman. — Is there any director of instruc- 
tion in drawing? — No, my lord, and I think that is 
one of the drawbacks. 

521. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — I suppose one of 
the difficulties is that even a certificated teacher who 
has the whole charge of a school finds it very difficult 
to introduce the teaching of drawing among the other 
subjects that he or she have to impart? — Our 
children will not attend, up to this, at all events, 
we saw no chance of getting them to attend, for longer 
hours than at present. It would be very injudicious 
of the teacher of a small school to take up any optional 
branch within the four obligatory school hours. 

522. Mr. Harrington. — Do you consider that 
drawing ought to be taught in practically all schools ? 
— I think so ; a simple course of drawing, with this 
qualification — I would not like to see it taught in a 
school where there was any marked want of taste 
evinced in the teaching of it. 

523. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You would not 
consider that the possession of the certificate by a 
teacher was a necessary condition for allowing him to 
teach drawing? — No. 

524. If he was able to teach drawing, and produced 
results that satisfied the Inspector, would you consider 
that to be a sufficient provision for allowing drawing 
to be taught in the school ? — I would. 

525. You would regard competency attested by 
the results of his teaching to be quite as good a qualifi- 
cation as competency attested by a certificate ? — I 
think so. 

526. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — Then you think a 
modified system in regard to drawing might be applied 
to these small schools just as you think a modified 
system in regard to kindergarten should be applied ? — 
We are not over-exacting in drawing, and what we are 
getting done at present, I think, would be quite 
possible in all schools, and I think then that there 
should be more advanced drawing as an extra branch 
along with that. 

527. Chairman. — Do you think that kindergarten 


and drawing are equally suitable for boys and girls ? 
— I do, my lord. 

528. And with regard to manual instruction what 
do you say ? — In manual instruction they diverge at 
once ; the occupations suitable for boys and girls 
branch off at once. When you have done with 
kindergarten and drawing other occupations are 
different for boys and girls in almost all cases. 

529. The girls, of course, use their hands in the 
way of work ? — They do at needlework. Every girl 
must spend an hour a day at needlework. 

530. What do the boys do? — There is nothing to 
correspond for boys. The only practical instruction 
given to boys is practical farming, practical gardening, 
and handicraft, and these are limited to very few 
schools. Handicraft is taught but in fifteen schools. 
The number of pupils examined in handicraft in 1895' 
was but 255. 

531. Would you point to the page of the report at 
which that is given ? — Page 50. 

532. Monsignor Molloy. — In how many schools 
is cookery taught? — Cookery was taught in 60 schools 
in 1895. 

533. Chairman. — With regard to shorthand and 
type-writing ? — Taught only in two schools, and in no- 
school at all in 1895. It dropped out after 1894. 

534. Mr. Redington. — Until lately was therenotone 
course combining shorthand and type-writing? — Yes. 

535. And it was found inconvenient to have it 
combined, and lately they have been made separate 
courses ? — Yes. 

536. Do you anticipate that there will be more- 
teaching of shorthand now ? — There will be more 
teaching of both I expect. 

537. Most Rev. Dr. WALSn. — Whilst those two 
subjects were combined could shorthand be taught in 
any school unless the Manager provided a type-writing 
machine? — No. 

538. How could a Manager provide a type- writing 
machine for his school ? — Out of his own pocket. 

539. And in no other way ? — No other way. 

540. He would get no grant for it from the Board? — 
No. 

541. When type-writing is taught in the Model 
school who provides the machine ? — We have not 
gone that length in providing a machine. 

542. It is taught in Marlborough-street ? — I am not 
quite sure. 

543. It has been reported to the Commissioners 
at all events that it is taught there. Supposing it is 
taught, who do you think provided the machine ? — 
I su ppose the Commissioners supplied it. 

544. It was very hard to have shorthand- writing 
taught in the schools as long as it was necessary to 
begin by buying a type-writing machine ; that is no 
longer necessary ? — No, it can be taught separately. 

545. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You are aware that the 
Commissioners’ stores supply harmoniums ? — Yes. 

546. Do they supply type-writers ? — They do not. 

547. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You have given us 
figures to show the extent to which drawing is taught 
in the schools. I should wish to know whether, in 
your opinion, the teaching of drawing that goes on in 
our schools is worth very much. Is it really teaching ? 
— It is not good teaching, but it is of 3ome value, 

548. I find in one of the Inspector’s reports a para- 
graph on which I should wish to get your opinion 

“The results obtained in drawing are as yet poor.’* 
You agree with that ? — I think so. 

549. Do you agree with this — “ No great amount 
of supervision appears to be given to this subject ; 
copy-books, pencils, and the harmful necessary india- 
rubber is supplied, and, provided the pupils remain 
quiet, they are left to their own devices”? — That 
wmuld apply to that man’s own district. 

550. It is the Coleraine district. Do you think 
that is a fair description of how it is taught there ? — 
It is not taught much there. 

551. “About a third of the time is devoted to 
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drawing, the remainder to rubbing out what lias been 
done.” Is thatwhat goes on under the name of teaching 
^rawing in our National schools? — There is a good 
deal of it, but the defect is a little over-sketched. 

552. Chairman. — Could you put in Tables showing 


the number of schools in which each kind of manual Feb. 4 , 1897. 
instruction was given in 1891-95, the number of Mr. Edmond 
pupils examined yearly in these subjects, and the Downing, 
amounts paid in result fees in these subjects? — Yes ; 
this is it : — 


Number of Schools in which taught. 



1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

1890. 

Kindergarten, 

270 

284 

300 

313 

322 


Drawing, 

1,047 

1,110 

1,201 

1,303 

1,421 


Handicraft, 

14 

14 

11 

18 

15 


Sewing Machine, &c., 

425 

447 

461 

425 

450 


Cookery, 

48 

52 

53 

55 

60 


Poultry, 

8 

9 

9 

8 

10 


Dairying, 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 


"Weaving, 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 


Net-mending, 



1 

1 

2 


Type-writing, 



2 

2 



Shorthand, 



2 

2 



Instrumental Music, 

168 

159 

149 

158 

166 




. Number of Pupils examined. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

1890. 

Kindergarten, , , 

30,437 

31,027 

33,743 

36,117 

37,160 


Drawing, . , 

49,201 

50,494 

54,731 

62,215 

67,147 


Handicraft, 

259 

224 

197 

226 

255 


Sewing Machine, &c., 

4,438 

4,850 

5,077 

4,782 

4,816 


Cookery, 

963 

986 

1,026 

1,289 

1,338 


Poultry, 

159 

144 

143 

156 

186 


Dairying, . . . 

92 

81 

66 

87 

79 


Weaving, 

46 

82 

57 

107 

78 


Net-mending, 



8 

8 

23 


Type-writing, . 



14 

20 



Shorthand, 



14 

20 



Instrumental Music, 

1,054 

1,011 

972 

907 

1,103 



- 


Money paid in Fees, 

yen pounds only given. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

1896. 

Kindergarten, 

£2,913 

£2,963 

£3,241 

£3,470 

£3,615 


Drawing, 

4,775 

6,489 

7,297 

8,338 

8,919 


Handicraft, 

60 

52 

44 

49 

56 


Sewing Machine, . 

869 

892 

965 

960 

965 


■Cookery, 

227 

237 

252 

312 

325 


Poultry, 

33 

32 

33 

35 

43 


Dairying, 

19 

19 

15 

21 

19 


Weaving, 

11 

20 

10 

24 

16 


Net-mending, 



2 

2 

5 


Type-writing, 



l 2 




Shorthand, 



/ 

1 



Instrumental Music, 

245 

233 

222 

213 

262 



The Commission adjourned to next day. 
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1 w * SECOND PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5th, 1897, at 3 o’clock, p.m., 

in the Royal University, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, G.C.M.G., in the Chair; His Grace the Most 
Rev. the Lord Plunket, d.d., ll.d.; His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d.; 
The Right Hon. C. Palles, ll.d., Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; The Right Hon. 
C. T. Redington, m.a. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d,, d.sc. ; Rev. Henry 
Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. FitzGerald, f.t.c.d. ; 
Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; and Capt. T. B. Shaw ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Chairman. — Before calling the first witness the Commissioners desire to make it publicly known that- 
they will visit some of the provincial centres for the purpose of taking evidence. They propose to visit 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, and possibly a few other places, if found desirable later on. They invite the 
evidence of those who have practical suggestions to make, and who live in the neighbourhood of the 
centres named. Communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 

Mr. Alfred Purser, Head Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


553. Chairman. — You are a Head Inspector of 
National Schools? — One of the Head Inspectors. 

554. How long have you held that position? — 
Nearly six years. 

555. What position did you hold previously under 
the Board? — That of District Inspector for about 
twenty years. 

556. We will first deal with the subject of drawing : 
how far is drawing taught in .National Schools gener- 
ally ? — Only freehand drawing is taught as a rule. 

557. What provisions are there for teaching it in 
the Training Colleges? — The Board’s Rules require 
arrangements to be made for teaching drawing, the 
course in most cases includes little more than freehand 
drawing, in one or two Colleges a few of the students 
take a little more, some model drawing and a little 
geometrical drawing. 

558. Would you explain what you mean by geo- 
metrical drawing? — Drawing with a ruler. 

559. Like drawing fortifications : I don’t mean that 
that is what they teach, but that would be like geo- 
metrical drawing? — Yes, Euclid’s figures. 

S'- 560. With regard to ordinary schools what is taught 
there ?— Freehand drawing only. 

561. And is that taught to any extent?— About 
one-twelftli of the schools, I think, learn drawing, not 
much more than one-twelfth at all events. 

562. The larger schools ? — The larger schools teach 
more than the smaller ones. 

563. Ts drawing taught in infant schools ? — Kinder- 
garten drawing is taught in infant schools up to second 
or third class where they happen to have children so 
highly classed. 

564. Is it continued from kindergarten to senior 
class without any break ? — As a rule children will 
leave the infants’ school after passing in first class, 
and when they get to the senior school they don’t 
take-up drawing until they get to the third class, so 
that there is a break of two or three years. 

565. And then do you find they have forgotten 
what they already learned? — To a certain extent, 
yes. 

566. How is drawing taught? — In most of the 
schools the teacher uses copy-books containing a 
pattern on one side and the pupil draws it on the 
other side, the teacher simply puts the copy-book 
before the children and lets them draw away. Some 
teachers who teach it correctly will go among the 
children when they are drawing and point out defects 
showing them how to hold their pencils and what 
errors to avoid, but as a rule that is all that is done. 
Some teachers, more latterly than formerly, make 
them draw from a distance, so that they cannot 
measure with bits of paper, 

567. Are they allowed with the pattern in the 
copy-book, to measure ? — They do always measure. 


568. Do they draw at all from anything but flat 
patterns — models, for instance? — No, scarcely ever. 

569. Not even in the higher classes ? — Well, thei-e- 
might be some odd schools where they do, but 
practically not ; in most of them certainly not. 

570. Are scale drawing, object drawing, and geo- 
metrical drawing taught? — Not in our schools. 

571. What encouragement is given by the Com- 
missioners in the way of fees ? — They give a fee for 
every pupil, from the third class up, who passes in 
drawing ; it was mentioned yesterday. I think it is- 
2s. 6c/. in third class, and it goes on up to 3s. in 
sixth class. 

572. What you call Results fees? — Yes. 

573. On what conditions are the teachers paid? — 
They are paid on condition of having a certificate of 
competency to teach drawing. 

574. And what are the conditions on which the 
certificates are granted? — They undergo an exami- 
nation in freehand, geometrical and model drawing,, 
and if they get 60 per cent, of the total marks allowed 
for any one of the three subjects they get a certificate 
in that division of the subject. 

575. And is it necessary to obtain a certificate that, 
they should pass in all three subjects? — No; if they 
pass in one they can teach that one. 

576. Could this percentage be lowered? — I think 
the percentage of 60 could be lowered. 

577. What would you suggest, to lower it to ? — 
You allow a teacher to teach agriculture if he answers. 
20 per cent., and you allow him to teach algebra if 
he answers 20 per cent., and a great many other things 
if he answers 20 per cent. I think • for a certain 
amount of drawing you might accept a lower certi- 
ficate and not give the full fee perhaps that you allow 
for a full certificate. 

578. Do you think the lowering of the scale would 
lead to the more general teaching of the subject ? — I 
am certain it would. 

579. Is it to a certain extent optional now ?— Quite 
optional, except in so far as the Manager may desire 
him to teach it. 

580. Is drawing more generally taught abroad ? 

Yes. a great deal more. 

581. For example?— It is compulsory both in- 
France and Germany. 

582. Is manual training always combined with- 
drawing ? — There is no manual training abroad where 
drawing doesn’t enter into it. If they have any 
manual training to do they have to draw sketches of it. 

583. Have you yourself a knowledge of manual 
training ?— To some extent. I was at the Leipzig 
Training School, the training school for manual handi- 
craft. 

584. Mr. Redington.— Who is the Principal there \ 
— Dx\ Gotze. 
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585. Chairman. — Is the instruction in ordinary 
subjects practical ?— It is not in certain subjects. 
Agricultural teaching is not practical; teaching it 
from a book is not practical. Geography is not 
practically taught ; they merely learn a list of names. 

586. Do they not learn to find the places on the 

ma p 1 Yes, but they never connect the map with the 

country around. 

587. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In reference to that 
remark about the maps, I wish to ask you one or two 
questions. How could the children connect the country 
round about them with the maps they have in our 
schools 1 — They cannot ; here in Dublin now, for 
instance, I have sometimes asked children, living 
almost within a stone-throw of the Liffey, if they ever 
saw the Liffey. They shook their heads, and a look 
of bewilderment came over their faces : they have seen 
it on the map. I asked them whether they were ever 
on one of the bridges, and they said “ Yes.” Asked 
what was there, they said “the river.” They never 
connect it with the Liffey. I have asked them did 
they ever see Dublin Bay, and they said “ No,” but 
when I asked them had they been at Sandyrnount, and 
had they seen the sea, and they said “ Yes.” 

588. Are there maps of the locality in any of our 
schools 1— In some of the schools they have county 
maps, but they are not properly coloured or printed 
so as to be of practical use. 

589. Have you seen any of the German atlases ; I 
have one that begins with the school room and the 
district around the schools, but we begin with the 
two hemispheres — the map of the world 1 — Yes. 

590. The result of that German system is, that it 
gives the children a more real idea of what they, 
are learning] — Yes; they are not talking about what 
they don’t understand. 

591. I see a reference in one of the Inspector’s 
reports to an answer that he got in one of the schools — 
does it surprise you to hear that such an answer was 
given in a National school — a boy said he thought a 
boq,t could not pass into the Mediterranean Sea because 
the Straits of Gibraltar were not wide enough — does 
that surprise you 1 — Not in the least ; I can quite 
understand it. 

592. Auother boy said that he had never seen 
the Equator because he was never in Africa — you are 
quite prepared for that ? — Oh, yes ; they have told me 
a ship could not pass the Equator. 

593. With reference to another matter, can results 
fees not be gained by a teacher unless he has a certifi- 
cate of competency to teach in drawing] — Not so far 
as I know. 

594. Do you think that a good arrangement] — I 
think he ought to have some knowledge ; but I don’t 
think it necessary that he should get 60 per cent. 

595. Suppose a teacher produced a number of 
specimens of drawing, the work of the pupils, and said, 
“ I have succeeded iu teaching these pupils : there is 
their work,” and you find as an Inspector that it is 
well done — do you think it is fair not to give him his 
fees ] — Why doesn’t he come in and get his certificate ] 

596. Do you think it fair not to recognise him as 
a good teacher of drawing merely because he has not 
a certificate] — If a man can do that he must be capable 
of getting a certificate on a somewhat lower standard. 

597. You have a good deal of experience of the 
Dublin district] — Yes. 

598. And of the Convent schools] — Yes. 

599. Is drawing taught in these ? — In a good many 
of them. 

600. Who teaches these ? — One of the sisters. 

601. Have they any certificate ] — No. 

602. Does it not seem a strange thing to say to 
a poor schoolmaster down the country that you won’t 
recognise his work, no matter how good, because he 
has not a certificate, whilst you recognise the work 
of the nuns ] — We recognise all the work done by the 
nuns, although they have not certificates. 

603. If the work is good] — They don’t get fees if 
the work is badly done. 


604. Will they get result fees on an individual Feb. 5, 1897. 

student whose work is badl} - done] — No; but if the Mr. Alfred 
work is well done. Purser. 

605. The fee will be given though the teacher has 
not a certificate to teach] — Yes. 

606. But that holds only in Convent schools ] — It 
holds also for ordinary subjects as well as drawing. 

607. 1 am speaking now of drawing : suppose it 
were considered desirable to introduce drawing as a 
compulsory subject into the National schools in 
Ireland, do you think that could be done without 
relaxing the rule requiring a certificate of competency 
from the teacher — how many teachers are there? — 

About 10,000. 

608. And about 7,000 schools? — Yes. 

609. How many teachers have certificates for 
drawing ? — It was stated yesterday that 3,500 had. 

610. So that you could not have drawing taught 
at present in more than half the schools if you required 
the certificate? — Not with the present certificate. 

611. Would you not consider it desirable to relax 
the rule to enable drawing to be taught and results 
fees earned if you found a man capable of teaching 
it and teaching it well, although he had not a certifi- 
cate? — I would lower the requirements for the 
certificate. 

612. Would you oblige him to stand an examin- 
ation] — I tli ink so. 

613. There are two grades of passes in drawing as 
in every other subject? — Yes. 

614. Does the lower standard for pass imply very 
great efficiency in drawing ? — No ; it implies a fair 
amount of proficiency. 

615. Does it make any difference to the pupil, the 
teacher, or the school, whether the pupils obtain the 
lower or higher pass ? — It makes no money difference 
whatsoever. 

616. The pay is exactly the same whether the work 
is really well done or only tolerably done ? — Y es. 

617. Do you think that is a good system from an 
educational point of view] — No, I do not. 

618. Mr. Redington. — Are there any cases where a 
teacher is allowed results fees in drawing, even though 
he has not got a certificate, if he can give evidence 
of his competency] — I have not come across an in- 
stance of it : of course you accept the certificate of the- 
Science and Art Department. 

619. But if a teacher without a certificate gave 
evidence of competency, would he not be allowed to' 
earn results fees ? — I think not. 

620. When pupils are examined in drawing, does 
the Inspector see them working out the drawing 
exercise, or does he simply look at the result] — He 
doesn’t actually stand over the pupils watching them ; 
he is in the room and sees that no help is given. 

621. Does he give his mark from a consideration 
of the way in which the pupil draws, or by the result ] 

— The result mainly. 

622. Would it not make a difference in your opinion 
of the competency of the person in drawing if the 
work was done in one way rather than another ] — As 
far as the result is concerned, that is all we have to 
do : well, if the result is fair we are bound to give a 
pass. 

623. No matter how they arrive at it? — Yes. 

624. Even if there was a great deal of erasing ] — 

Oh, that would appear on the paper. 

625. Would you not give less marks if there was a 
great deal of erasing ? — If there was a great deal of 
rubbing out you might give nought — I have brought a 
few examples with me. (Examples produced). 

626. Monsignor Molloy. — Would this be average 
work or good work ? — Except the sixth class it is good 
work. 

627. Mr. Redington. — You are aware certificates 
are required in other subjects as well as drawing] — Yes. 

628. What is the standard in Greek and Latin ] — 

Sixty per cent. 

629. Would you lower the percentage in other 
subjects as well as drawing ] — There are certain sub- 

D 
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teb. 5, 1897. jects 1 would not lower, because I don’t think we want 
Mr. Alfred them in our schools : Latin and Greek scarcely come 
Purser. into primary education. 

630. You said that drawing was taught in one- 
twelfth of the schools in Ireland— is it not taught in 
one-sixth — I suppose that was a slip?— I should have 
said one-sixth. 

631. Monsignor Molloy. — Is drawing usually 
taught by a master who teaches other subjects as 
well 1— Yes. 

632. Is that universal or is it only general ? — It is 
universal in ordinary schools : it is not generally the 
case in the larger Convent schools, and it is not the 
case to a certain extent in the Central Model schools. 

633. Part of the difficulty in making drawing com- 
pulsory would be the difficulty of getting a teacher 
who could teach drawing and all the other subjects as 
well ? — Yes. 


634. Have you considered whether it would be 
possible to establish a special teacher for drawing alone 
in a centre, and let him teach the schools in the locality 
around about, giving him a certain number of schools 
— would that be possible ? — Quite possible. 

635. Would it be desirable ? — If the teacher of the 
school could teach himself I think it would be better 
done. 


636. As I understand at present the number of 
certificated teachers is hardly more than one-half of 
the number of schools, therefore it is not possible 
that all the teachers could teach in their own schools ? 
— A great many could get certificates if the standard 
was lower. 

637. Is it desirable to lower the standard? — You 
would still only be paying for the work done. 

638. We were told yesterday that the number 
of certificated teachers includes those who got 
certificates many years ago and who now, because 
they are out of practice, would be incompetent ; there 
fore I take it that the number of masters competent 
to teach drawing is quite insufficient ? — That is so. 

639. Would it be possible under your system to 
establish centres, and appoint masters to teach 
drawing and drawing only ?— I don’t think you could 
establish them in a country place without great 
expense. 

640. In the large towns ? — In the large towns, as a 
rule, you would not require it because there will nearly 
always be a teacher there who will have a certificate, or 
the manager could very readily at the first change in his 
staff introduce someone who would have a certificate. 

641. What size of town do you include in that 
statement?— I mean a town of 10,000 inhabitants 
and upwards. 

642. There are only a very small number of such 
towns in Ireland ?— That is so. 

643. If you went down to 3,000 say 1 — It would 
become very expensive. 

644. Tn a town of 3,000 people might you not have 
some schools in the town itself and some within a 
distance of three miles to which he could go? 
— That would add very much to the expense— going 
to one of these schools, and teaching would occupy him 
the better part of the day. 

645. Where there is a teacher of drawing how 

many hours in the week are given to drawing ? — One 
hour to one and a half hours as a rule. There is that 
much time to each class, it might extend over a day 
for a school. J 

646. Supposing it does cost money do you think the 
advantage of teaching drawing would be sufficient 
reason for undertaking the expense t— I think not at 
present. 

647. Mr. Redington. — A re the I ns p 0 ctora who 
examine drawing experts ?— Very few. 

648. Would you think it an advantage to have a 
certain number of Inspectors of drawing who might 
go round and give advice to teachers ? — I don’t think 
it would pay. 


649 \ ifc not improve the teaching of drawing 
m rural schools ? Supposing there was a teacher who 


had got his certificate many years ago, would it not be 
a help to have an Inspector to give him advice ? — It 
would be a great help, but I doubt if it would pay 
the cost. 

650. Monsignor Molloy. — But surely the object of 
teaching is not to make money ? — Certainly not. 

651. Then what about your objection ?— I mean that 
the advantage of drawing would not be equal to the 
expense. 

652. Mr. Redington. — You say you would lower 
the standard ? — For the present. 

653. And yet you would require an examination to 
be passed? — Yes. 

654. Do you anticipate that if you do that, many 
teachers who have not certificates now will get them ? — 
A considerable number would. You must remember 
every July you reject a considerable number of 
teachers who fall below sixty per cent, and yet come 
above thirty per cent. 

655. Can you suggest any other way of encourag- 
ing drawing except by lowering the standard for certi- 
ficates ? — I know of no other way unless you make it 
a compulsory subject, but until you have more teachers 
more competent you can hardly oblige them to do that. 

656. Professor Fitzgerald.— I see that Professor 
Sullivan, of Cork, states that “ drawing in primary 
schools should, in all cases, be restricted, so far as the 
payment of results’ fees is concerned to outline-draw- 
ing from the flat and common objects from the round.” 
We say in our summary of provisions made in Ireland 
“that the programme commences with free-hand 
drawing of the simplest character and advances to 
practical geometry, shading from the flat, shading 
from the round, perspective, and painting in water- 
colours.” There is a very great difference, is there 
not, between Dr. Sullivan’s opinion and our pro- 
gramme, which begins with free-hand drawing and 
ends with painting in water-colours — which do you 
think ought to govern us?— I think your programme 
is a pious wish that has not been worked : we have 
not got to that, we have not got even to drawing from 
the round. 

Chairman. — We were told by a witness the other 
day that there is nothing but drawing from the 
flat. 

Monsignor Molloy.— They get their choice and 
take the easiest. 

657. Professor Fitzgerald.— Don’t you think we 
ought to induce drawing from the round ?— I think so. 

658. How far does our present arrangement — this 
pious wish— proceed 1— Free-hand of the simplest 
character. 

659. Does it advance to practical geometry? — Not 
in the case of pupils. 

660. Nor shading from the flat or shading from the 
round ? — Shading from the flat ; perhaps a little more 
advanced than that. 

661. I see in this book of Mr. Barter’s, on “ Wood- 
work ” in London Schools, there is a matter thought 
of great importance, namely — drawing from models 
by measurement, mechanical drawing. Is there any- 
thing of that kind in our schools? — No, nothing. 

662. Would it be difficult to make arrangements 
by which our teachers could be taught drawing from 
the flat, mechanical drawing, and drawing from the 
round, by bringing them to centres and teaching them ? 

I think you would want a longer course than you 
could well spare them for. 

663. In England drawing was made compulsory 
after five years notice; how did they teach their 
teachers ? — In England the larger proportion of 
teachers go through the Training Colleges. 

664. Then they must have been taught?— It was a 
compulsory subject in the Training Colleges. 

665. But there must have been a larger number 
that hadn’t a knowledge ? — They must have taught 
them in the different centres in the five years, but 
England is very different from us ; their towns are 
closer and easier to group than ours. 

666. Still it was by bringing up the existing 
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ieacliers and teaching them that drawing was made 
compulsory, or by compelling them to go to the 
Science and Art classes ? — Probably they may have 
had that. 

667. Would not that be better than lowering the 
standard, bringing the teachers up to the standard ? — 
I said I would only lower the standard temporarily. 

668. Is our standard higher than in England?— 
I don’t know what the standard in England is. 

669. You said there was only one hour and a half 
given each week to drawing in our schools ? — To the 
class. 

670. How much is given to each child per week in 
writing? — In the lower class certainly over three 
hours. 

671. Would it not be well to diminish the time for 
writing and increase the time for drawing? — The 
writing is bad enough without it. 

672. Would it not improve their writing to make 
them know drawing? — A teacher often finds a diffi- 
culty in- getting time for drawing, and I very often 
suggested to him to take it from the writing hours. 

673. Mr. Harrington. — W ith regard to manual 
work, in order to introduce it into schools it would be 
necessary I take it to omit certain of the subjects now 
being taught or to extend the time of teaching? — 
I think it would to a certain extent. 

674. Which would you do, extend the time or 
reduce the subjects ? — 1 would do both. 

675. What subjects would you omit? — Grammar, 
to begin with. 

676. Chairman. — W ould you omit it altogether 
or only partially? — I would omit it altogether as a 
special subject ; grammar should go along with reading 
and explanation. 

677. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — G rammar is not 
obligatory in England ? — I think not. . 

678. Mr. Harrington. — Y ou mentioned French ; 
to what extent are modern languages taught ? — To a 
very trifling extent ; they are taught in a few Convent 
schools. 

679. Chairman. — A nd a few Model schools ? — Very 
little in Model schools. 

680. Mr. Harrington — W hat languages are taught 
besides French? — Practically no other. I have come 
across German being taught once or twice, but only 
two or three pupils at a time. 

681. What about Latin and Greek? — There is a 
little Latin taught. 

682. In Convent schools only ? — Latin and Greek 
are never taught in Convent schools. 

683. In what class of schools is Latin taught? — It 
used to be largely taught in certain schools in the 
south of Ireland ; I only came across it in one or two 
schools where the teacher had a knowledge of it him- 
self — going through College he would take up Latin 
as one subject. 

684. Professor Fitzgerald. — D oyou think it is any 
use to a child to learn geography, to learn where the 
Hoang-ho or the Irriwaddy is ? — If you taught them 
a knowledge of the places around them instead of the 
ordinary geography it would be extremely interesting. 

685. I have made an effort every year, since I was 
a member of the .Board, to get a knowledge of their 
own parish to be the first thing they should learn, 
rather than a knowledge of the world — would you 
approve of that ? — I would. 

686. The ordinary geography that they read out of 
their reading books about the Congo and India would 
be sufficient for them to learn ? — Quite sufficient. 

687. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou are aware 
Geography is not obligatory in England ? — Yes. 

688. Captain Siiaw. — I iow do you propose the 
teacher should qualify for the modified certificate? — 
Much the same way as at present — he gets a model to 
draw. 

689. He has to teach himself ? — He gets practice. 

690. If there was a centre that the teacher could 
attend, every Saturday afternoon under a regular 
master, would that be practical? — Yes ; I think so. 


691. Chairman. — T hat could be done in Marl- Feb. 9, 1897. 

borough-street Schools ? — Y es. MrTAlfred 

692. Captain Shaw. — I f the master would hold the Purser, 
class convenient to a group of schools? — Yes. 

693. Chairman. — D o you think there are in 
Ireland such convenient centres? — You could make a 
convenient centre for a dozen teachers, particularly 
on a Saturday. 

694. Take a county like Donegal, would it not be 
difficult ? — There would be some few places where the 
difficulty would be great, but those would be quite 
exceptional. 

695. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — D o you think it would 
be important that they should learn less in the literary 
and more of the industrial in our schools ? — It depends 
on what you mean by the industrial. 

696. M anual instruction ? — I think manual instruc- 
tion would be very useful, and a good training. 

697. And you think it would be important that 
there should be convenient centres where the teacher 
could learn, say on the Saturdays, how to give instruc- 
tion to their pupils — do you think that a good arrange- 
ment for the Government to adopt ? — Are you talking 
of drawing or manual training ? 

698. Of every thing, working in woodwork ? — I think 
the Saturday work would be of little use; the 
interval is too long ; it would be better to have a five 
or six weeks course. 

699. Mr. Mollov. — I should like to ask Mr. Purser 
is he aware that the Commissioners had at one time 
special teachers of drawing, who inspected or taught 
from certain centres — Belfast and Dublin — and not 
only taught in the Model schools but gave instruction 
in the ordinary schools surrounding ? — I was not aware 
of that ; I was aware they taught in the Model 
schools. 

700. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — W hat is the quali- 
fication to teach in any ordinary subject in the National 
schools ? — Twenty per cent. 

701. And the qualification in drawing is sixty per 
cent. 1— Yes, sixty per cent. 

702. Is there any reason for maintaining such an ex- 
traordinary distinction as that, as against the teaching 
of drawing ? — I don’t think there is. 

703. No such reason occurs to you?— It was made 
high, it seems to me, because it was an optional subject, 
and didn’t enter into the classification certificate, and 
therefore it was no hardship to ask him to qualify 
better in that than in a series of subjects, where he 
had to pass in all without failure. 

704. Apart from that, you see no reason to justify 
the maintaining of a sixty per cent, qualification in 
drawing, when twenty per cent, answers in book- 
keeping or geometry? — There is some reason for 
having a higher standard, because he must have a 
practical knowledge to teach it. 

705. Must he not have a practical knowledge of 
book-keeping or writing to teach it ? — Not to the extent 
that it is taught in our schools ; a man may be a very 
bad writer and yet by making his pupils take very 
great care, he may be able to make them write fairly 
well, but he may not understand the technique of 
drawing at all. 

706. Do you think it would be advisable to have 
the same percentage for the teachers in drawing that, 
wo have in the other subjects, or do you think it ad- 
visable that a higher qualification should be insisted 
on ? — I think it ought to be something higher. 

707. How much higher? — I would not at present 
go beyond forty per cent. 

708. That is twice as high ? — Yes. 

709. Mr. Redington. — I t is not merely in drawing 
that the percentage is sixty ? — No. 

710. What is it in modern and ancient languages, 
isn’t it sixty per cent. ? — Yes. 

711. So that this high percentage is not required in 
drawing alone? — Yes. 

712. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut no one proposes 
to make the teaching of ancient or modern languages 
obligatory, it is proposed to make drawing obligatory ? 

D 2 
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Ftb. s. 1897. — yes ; you have a somewhat similar case with regard 

Mr. Alfred to geometry and algebra — a male teacher need only 
Purser. get twenty per cent, in these subjects, but if a female 
teacher wanted to teach them she must get sixty per 
cent. 

713. Chairman. — With regard to the kindergarten 
system, in what proportion of schools is it taught ? — 
One-twelfth. 

714. Is the instruction full and satisfactory? — 1 
would say it was too mechanical. 

715. How would you suggest it could be improved ? 
— Well, I think the teachers want to be taught it 
better, in the Training Colleges where they learn it ; 
chiefly to be taught that it is not merely telling chil- 
dren to build a castle with bricks, it must have more 
meaning, they should be taught the meaning of it and 
to teach it intelligently. 

716. Is drawing taught as part of the subject now ? 
— It is, to a small extent, practically however only 
with the second class ; the first class have a little 
Blate drawing. 

717. Could kindergarten exercises be more generally 
introduced ? — I think they could ; they have been 
introduced in French schools. 

718. And what advantage would this secure ? — It 
would make them handier, and would be a good pre- 
paration for manual training. 

719. They teach these things more in France and 
Germany than we do ? — Kindergarten is not part of 
the German course : there is a good deal of it taught 
at the infant classes, but the State doesn’t compel it to 
be taught or encourage it very much. In France it 
:Is part of the school course from the top to the bottom. 

720. Do they teach things in France and Ger- 
many which we do not teach ? — Oh, yes, and they 
teach more about things than we do : they teach 
"botany a good deal, and natural history in these 
■ ‘continental schools, and anything that will train the 
•obsei-vation of the children. 

721. But coming back to Ireland will you tell us 
if lace making, dairying, laundry and cooking, are 
taught to any extent ? — The first threo are very little, 
but cooking is taught more extensively in some of 
the schools : a great deal of it is taught in Dublin. 

722. How is that arranged for — have they a 
kitchen ? — It is genex-ally taught in schools that have 
more than one room : one of the classrooms is devoted 
to it on so many afternoons in the week. In a few 
■cases of course they have a special kitchen for the 
^purpose. 

723. To what extent is it taught — do they for in- 
stance take a fowl with the feathers on? — I have 
never seen them carrying it quite as far as that: 
they take a fish just as it comes from the fishmonger, 
and they prepare it for the pot, and the same way 
with the meat. I have never seen them take a fowl, 
but they do actual cooking. 

724. I have got on my paper “ industrial scheme 
for VI 1 class explain that?- — Until a few yearsago our 
instruction was almost entirely literary except needle- 
work for girls from the second class to sixth, the 
'Commissioners proposed that the sixth class girls 
instead of having so much literary work should 
spend two hours a day at industrial woi-k of some 
sort, different classes of needlework chiefly. 

725. Does this include shirt making ? — Yes. Di-ess 
making, and lace making. 

726. In about how many schools of the total 
number in Ireland was this done ? — I think last year 
1,500. 

727. Was this scheme a success? — No, I don’t 
think it was popular in the country, a great many 
schools got leave to give it up and return to the literary 
progi'amme ; there was a difficulty in procuring the 
material, it generally fell on the teacher, and it was 
too great a tax on her, she could not affoi'd to pro- 
vide the materials for so much sewing. 

728. Mr. Redington. — Have you heard complaints 
•of too much time being given to industrial subjects ? 


— At first, yes ; a great many schools thought they 
should give three hours. 

729. What is the amount of time they ai-e bound 
to give if they take it up ? — Two hours. 

730. Are they two consecutive hours? — Not 
necessarily ; very often not. 

731. Would two hours out of a school day of four 
hours be too much? — It is a long time to ask girls to sew. 

732. Schools that don’t take up the alternative 
scheme devote one hour a day to needlewoi-k ? — Yes. 

733. What do you think the longest time that 
should fairly be given? — An hour a day is quite 
enough for needlework. 

734. With reference to your statement in answer 
to His Grace that 20 per cent, enables a teacher to 
teach a subject, is it not- the case that in addition to 
getting 20 per cent, in each subject he takes up he 
must get 50 per cent, of the whole number of marks ? 
— Certainly. 

735. Chairman. — Do you consider agricultural 
instruction practical ? — No, it is only taught from the 
text books ; the children don’t undei'stand anything 
about what they are reading. 

736. We had it stated here that in a few schools 
there were gai-dens ? — In those cases the instruction 
is practical. 

737. Is it well taught in these cases ? — I have seen 
very few ; in most cases the instruction was fair 
enough. 

738. Mr. Redington. — It is the duty of the In- 
spectors to examine the school gardens and of the 
Agricultural Superintendent to examine the school 
farms ? — Yes. 

739. Are many of the Inspectors experts in garden- 
ing or practical agriculture ? — A few are. 

740. Do you think it would be better to have an 
agricultural expert to inspect the gardens as well as 
farms? — I do. 

741. Chairman. — To what extent is manual in- 
struction carried out in Ti-aiuing Colleges and schools? 
— In the Training Colleges I have to do with it is 
only practised in Kildare-place, the Church of Ire- 
land Training College. All the male students there 
have to go through a course laid down for them, 
chiefly carpentry work. As far as schools are con- 
cerned I only know one or two — one is Kildare-street, 
to a small extent at Swords boys’ school, and I saw a 
very good class at Bi’ay -quite lately. That is not in 
my circuit. 

742. What is the nature of the insti-uction, and 
what teachers are employed ? — In the Kildare-place 
school it is a cai'penter, the same man who teaches 
the Queen’s Scholars. In the Swords school it is the 
master of the school that teaches. 

743. Most Rev. Dr. Wai.sh. — I see in your imports 
you recommend that some modification of kindergarten 
ought to be inti-oduced into the practising schools 
attached to the Training Colleges for males? — Yes. 

7 44. Do you think it would be useful ? — I think it 
would. 

745. In the interest of the Training College or of 
the practising school ? — It was in the interest of the- 
college I wrote that, that the students coming out 
from them might be able to teach the infants 
intelligently in their schools. 

746. What source do you think the funds should 
come from for getting up this kindergarten system — 
from the school funds or the college funds ? — From the 
college funds ; it would be a trifling thing. 

747. What would it come to, I have an interest in 
this question, I am the manager of one of the Training 
Colleges ? — For the very small amount they would 
have to learn, it would not cost £5 to provide the 
materials. 

748. What was expended in the Model Schools in 
Marlborough-street? — I don’t know. 

749. Out of what funds did that come? — Out of 
the Commissioners funds I should think. 

750. You mean out of tho public taxes? — Ob, 
certainly. 
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Monsignor Molloy.— We had it stated yester- 
day that for a school of 100 the equipment over and 
.above the room itself would cost £100. 

751. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You were asked 
about the subjects that might be omitted to make room 
for manual instruction— with regard to grammar 
and geography, are you of the same opinion as many 
of the Inspectors, that it would be a great advantage 
If neither of these subjects was obligatory ? — I was 
not aware they went as far as that, I thought the 
Inspectors considered grammar might be postponed. 

752. How could we ascertain the views of the 
Inspectors generally on that point!— You would have 
to ask their opinion or get a special report from them. 

753. I have seen a number of special reports in 
which they speak very strongly in favour of making 
grammar optional ; some others, not quite so many, 
but still a good many, of the Inspectors are in favour 
of making "eography an optional subject ; does that 
fall in with your own view ? — Geography in the sense 
that we have it at present I certainly think might. 

754. You think it would be no loss to education if 
those two subjects were made optional, and manual 
Instruction compulsoi-y ? — I don’t think it would be 
any loss. 

755. What about botany? — It is taught in our 
schools, but to a very trifling extent. 

756. Is it taught to boys as well as girls ?— I sup- 
pose it is ; I have only had one or two cases of botany 
all the time I am in the service. 

757. Is it really taught, or is it only on paper? — 
I found it was supposed to be taught in one school, 
but they knew nothing about it. 

758. Only one school in all Ireland? — One school 
that I examined. 

759. As an Inspector you can give no reason for 
confining it to girls’ schools, and not teaching it to 
the boys?— Oh, none. 

760. With reference to what has been called the 
alternative scheme, how many hours are occupied in 
needlework where it has been adopted ? — Two hours a 
day. 

761. Mr. Redington. — Can you describe the 
handicraft practised in the schools you have ex- 
amined ?— They do a little sawing, and planing, and 
joining boards. 

762. Altogether wood work ? — Yes. 

763. No cardboard work ? — None. 

764. Is it taught in connection with drawing ? — No ; 
they don’t make a sketch of the thing beforehand. 

765. Would that be of more educational value than 
the present system? — I think they should make a 
sketch of everything they are going to do. 

766. Is that the case in Germany ? — I think it is, 
of course in the Training College they had plans of the 
things they were going to make. 

767. Monsignor Molloy.— Is there any form of 
■manual or practical work at present compulsory in the 
training colleges ?— Drawing is compulsory and needle- 

768. Handicraft is not compulsory? — No. 

769. Is the kindergarten system ?— No. 

770. Practical work in the physical laboratory is 
mot compulsory? — No. 

771. Do you think it desirable that that kind of 
practical training ought to be made compulsory in the 
training colleges? — Y"es, certainly. 

772. And do you see any difficulty about making 
these three, handicraft, kindergarten, and work in 
the physical laboratory of an elementary kind, com- 
pulsory ? — I see no difficulty. 

773. And you think it desirable ? — Yes, I do. 

774. Professor Fitzgerald. — You said it would be 
desirable to make the kindergarten more intelligent, 
how would you propose that we should arrange to make 
the kindergarten more intelligent, is it by making it 
compulsory in the training colleges ? — Partly that, but 
partly I think your programme should be drawn up on 
some different lines, your programme seems to be very 
mechanical. 


775. You think it is partly the fault of the programme 
that the teachers are not trained in the theory of it 
sufficiently ?— I think the teachers are not well trained 
in the theory, they get very little credit for knowing 
anything about it. 

776. Under our new arrangement won’t they get 
more credit ? — I think they will. 

777. Could cooking, generalty, be taught in all 
classes throughout the country ? — I think it could, it 
would be very hard where there is only the one room 
hosvever, unless you allowed them to dismiss the rest 
of the pupils for a part of the day, so that they could 
go to work earlier to the cooking. 

778. Do you think it might be introduced into 
boys’ schools as well as girls’ schools ? — I am afraid 
none of our masters are capable of teaching it. 

779. At the Technical Schools at Ringsend they 
were trying to get the boys to go, and they could not 
get them ? — 1 superintended the cookery examination 
at Kevin-street once, and I had the superintendence 
of two men, Major Traill and his son. I think we 
gave Major Traill a certificate. 

780. In the towns near the coast and in seaports it 
is very desirable that the seamen should know how to 
cook. In the Ringsend Technical School it was 
thought desirable. Do you think it would be desirable 
to try and arrange that in seaport towns, there should 
be classes of boys for cooking ? — That might be useful, 
but I think it would be more useful to teach them 
how to cure fish. 

781. It was stated that two hours was rather too 
long to keep girls at sewing under our present indus- 
trial programme, do you think that the industrial 
programme might be modified by introducing some- 
thing besides sewing, which would occupy them for 
two hours at industrial work ? — I think it would be 
better to introduce some work of a different kind — 
some manual work. 

782. But you think it would be possible to introduce 
some manual work for girls ? — I think it would be 
quite possible. 

783. And then two hours would not be too much ? 
— I think not. 

784. Chairman. — You would shorten the sewing 
hours, say, take only one hour for sewing and the 
other hour for manual work ? — Yes. 

785. Professor Fitzgerald. — I see there is one 
school in 1 which botany is being taught in Ireland, has 
there been any attempt made to lead up to agriculture 
by teaching some botany along with it ? — No ; none 
at all. A few teachers may teach agriculture practi- 
cally, even where they have not a garden. I know 
one teacher near Naas and he has a nice collection of 
grasses for instance, and he has a collection of seeds 
and such things, and he teaches it practically. If 
you asked his boys to go out into the field and bring 
you Italian rye grass, or timothy grass, or any other 
grass, they will go out and bring you in the right 
grass. 

786. That shows that that kind of instruction is 
possible in schools ? — Yes. 

787. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is he paid anything 
more for teaching it in that way than if he taught it 
out of a book? — Not a fraction. He is a man who 
gets nearly 100 per cent, of passes, and nearly all No. 
1 passes ; he is a second-class teacher. 

788. Professor Fitzgerald. — It is encouraging to 
us to know the thing is possible? — He is very 
practical 

789. I see it is proposed, and it has been done in 
England, to arrange for school museums, what this 
teacher does near Naas is very much like that?— Yes. 

790. Does he encourage the children to collect for 
his school museum ? — I think they collected most of 
these things. 

791. Does he change them every year — what does 
he do with the old ones ? — He encourages them to 
bring in specimens themselves ; they must have done 
that or they could not bring it for the Inspector. 

792. Then it practically comes to encourage 


ft*. 5 , 1897 . 
Mr. Alfred 
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Feb, s, 1897. children to collect things for themselves ? — Yes ; things 
Sir. Alfred they read about in the books. 

Purser. 793. Do you think it would be desirable to 

encourage that everywhere else in Ireland ? — It would 
be a great advantage if all teachers would do it— the 
teaching would be far more useful. 

794. You think boys might learn botany and that 
it would not be derogatory to their dignity, as the 
Intennediate Commissioners seem to think it would ? 
I think not, I think the best botany books are written 
by men. 

795. Is it not desirable that boys in an agricultural 
country should know botany 1 ? — I think it is very 
desirable they should know all the plants they find 
mentioned in their books. 

796. And how they grow? — And how they grow. 

797. I see that extra grants in handicraft can be 
earned by pupils in the 5th and 6th classes, could 
those subjects that are at present in our handicraft 
course be introduced in earlier classes —3rd and 4th 
classes ? — I think they could be introduced into the 
4th certainly. The average age of children in the 3rd 
class is rather young. It would be better to fix an 
age limit than a class limit. 

798. Could Sloyd be taken earlier than our classes 
in handicraft? — I don’t understand what Sloyd is 
exactly, it is a name given to a great many things. 

799. I mean the Swedish Sloyd. We have nothing 
at present between kindergarten and the fifth class of a 
practical character for boys, we don’t even allow them 
to learn sewing ? — No. 

800. It is stated here that the subject has not been 
taken up “ as generally as might be wished, principally 
owing to a want of knowledge on the part of the 
teachers, the difficulty of procuring the necessary 
materials and appliances, and the shortness of the 
school day.” Which of those three reasons do you 
think is specially the reason why the teaching of 
handicraft is not taken up ? — I think the first two, 
the inability of the teacher to teach it and the expense 
of procuring materials. 

801. Under our rules cannot a special instructor in 
handicraft be obtained in a school, like the way. a 
workmistress is obtained to teach sewing, and who 
would earn results fees ?— Yes, but the results fees 
would be too small, you pay a workmistress a fixed 
salary. 

802. Then there is no way in which handicraft for 
boys can be subsidised in the same way that the 
workmistress is subsidised for girls i— Not at present. 

803. I have heard it stated that one of the reasons 
why the results fees are not sufficient to provide a 
teacher in handicraft for fifth and sixth classes is because 
they cannot earn results fees on boys that they teach 
in the fourth class, and unless a boy has begun in the 
fourth class there is no chance of their getting results 
fees in the fifth ? — He means it would take two years 
to qualify them for first year’s fees, two years teaching, 

I don t think that is the case where they are properly 
taught at all, I don’t think there would be anydifficulty 
in earning fees the first year. 

804. Is our present course in handicraft of educa- 
tional value or is it only a sort of bread and butter 
subject, putting on locks and planing and oiling ? — 

I don’t think it is on a regular system. 

805. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T hat was one of the 
objections to the alternative system in the sixth class, 
that it was rather practical or utilitarian than educa- 
tional? — Well, I never heard that complaint made, 

I heard it was not utilitarian, that the children really 
did not do any work worth anythin^. 

806. Captain Shaw. — O ne question as regards the 
cookery, would you say the cookery which is taught 
is such as would be required in the homes the students 
come from ? — Oh, yes, it is quite practical. 

807. Do they use the material that would be 
available in their own homes, you talked about fish 
and fowl ? — Oh, yes, they do. 

808. Is there any domestic economy taught to the 
girls or management of homes such as they occupy 


themselves? — Yes, it is taught in a book to a certain 
extent, that was part of the industrial scheme for 
sixth class. 

809. Are the results fees obtainable under this 
scheme as large as they were for an ordinary sixth 
class education? — Precisely the same, but they are 
divided in a different maimer for the industrial and 
literaiy work. 

810. Then with regard to the manual work is there 
any test for the accuracy of the work which the boys 
do as it is now taught? — The Inspector sees the 
finished work that is produced to him. 

811. Do they work to measurement to begin with 
in the work which they do ? — Not any which I have 
seen. I told you there is very little of it ; five or six 
boys in two schools is all I have seen, except in Bray, 
which is outside my district. 

812. Do you consider that clay modelling, card- 
cutting, paper folding and wire wor kin g would be 
suitable instruction up to the fourth standard ? — Oh, 
yes, and even beyond it. 

813. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — I think you told us that 
there were 1,500 schools in which the industrial 
programme was taught?— I take that from the Com- 
missioners’ Report. 

814. This includes the Model Schools, does it? 

Some of the Model Schools. 

815. Not all?— Not all. 

816. What other class of schools is included? It 

includes Convent Schools. 

817. All the Convent Schools?— Oh, no; some 
Convent Schools and some of the ordinary schools. 

818. Can you say in what counties of Ireland those 
schools are situate? — I can tell you of my own 
circuit. Those in my circuit are mainly situated in 
the county Longford, in the south-western part of the 
King’s county, and in county Westmeath. 

819. Can you say to what extent the schools may 
be found in Dublin ? — They are very rare in Dublin. 

820. Do you know anything about Belfast ? — I do 

821. Are any Belfast schools included in the 1,500 ? 
— I think very little. 

822. Is there one school in all Belfast that teaches- 
this industrial programme ? — I could not tell you. 

823. I want to know the localities in which the 
industrial programme is in operation that we may see 
where it is appreciated, and why ? Do you know 
anything of Cork or Waterford?— A little of Water- 
ford. 

824. Is the industrial programme in operation 
there ? — It may be in operation in one or two schools, 
but I think that would be all. 

825. But your impression is that it is more in the 
rural schools than in the city schools or large town 
schools? — It is more in the rural schools. I think most 
of the important schools got exemption very early. 

826. In the schools that you examined where it was- 
in operation, are you able to say that marked good 
has resulted from it? — No. 

827. Now, will you convey to the Commission your 
impressions about it ? — It seemed to me that the girls- 
had not enough to do as a rule. There was an in- 
sufficient supply of material, and consequently they 
were idling a great part of the day, and, I think, 
spent a good deal of that idle time in gossiping to one 
another. 

828. Monsignor Molloy. — W hat time does tho 
industrial programme come into operation at a school ? 
At what stage of the pupil’s progress ? — At the final 
stage, when they reach the 6th class. 

829. Up to that time they have been following a 
programme which is almost entirely literary ?— They 
gave one full hour every day to needlework. 

830. But there is no special industrial programme- 
until they come to the sixth class? — No. 

831. Then do you think that the fact of the in- 
dustrial programme being reserved until their ideas 
have been formed and habits acquired in the lower 
classes — do you think that operates unfavourably to- 
wards their taking up the Industrial programme when 
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they have advanced to the highest class in the school J 
— I think it does to a certain extent. 

832. Mr. Molloy. — Is there any reason for con- 
fining the kindergarten to the youngest class ? Do 
you see any difficulty in extending it to first, second and 
third classes ? — Not the least; I would have kinder- 
garten operations going through the whole school if 
possible. 

833. With regard to drawing. Under the National 
Board rules drawing begins with the third class. Do 
you. see any difficulty in commencing it earlier? — No. 

834. There is a very large proportion of our pupils 
in second class ? — I see no reason why they should not. 
Where you have k’ndergarten classes you' may have 
•second class learning drawing, but only where there 
is kindergarten taught. 

835. But I mean drawing with a view to earn results 
fees ? — T see no objection to pay them fees from second 
class upwards. 

830. Would not that bring a very large number of 
additional pupils for drawing? — A very large number, 
and would be an encouragement to teachers to take it 
up. 

837. Lokd Chief Baron. — I observe by our last 
report the number of schools returned as teaching 
cookery is sixty ? — Yes. 

838. And the number of schools in operation was 
8,557 ?— Yes. 

839. That is considerably under 1 per cent. ? — Yes. 

840. In your opinion is cookery effectively taught 
in those sixty schools ; of how many of those sixty 
schools have you any experiences ? — I could hardly 
answer that, but I think I have seen it in a dozen 
schools at least. 

841. In the general mode in which cookery is taught 
what provision is made for providing materials i— The 
teacher of the school provides the material in most 
cases. 

842. Does he pay for them himself ? — In some cases 
what the teacher does is, he makes the children bring 
the things there to cook, if the child is going to make a 
cake the child brings the materials. 

843. But are you aware that the difficulty in pro- 
viding the materials is one of the reasons why there 
are so few schools in which cooking is taught ? — I can 
quite imagine it to be, particularly in country schools, 
where there would be a difficulty in the children bring- 
ing the matexials from their homes where they have a 
long way to come. 

844. But having regard to the figures I have given 
you I suppose I may say that practical cooking is not 
taught under our system at all ? — Except in some of 
the large Convent Schools, I think you may say so. 

845. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — Y ou said that in 
the places where the industrial scheme was working it 
was not doing much good, I assume that that was not 
because of its being an industrial scheme introduced 
into the curriculum, but because of the way it was 
worked?— Yes, it was the difficulty of providing 
materials I think. 

846. But if an industrial scheme were worked in a 
different way you think it would be an advantage ? — 

I do ; I think it would be an advantage not to make 
the industrial scheme entirely of one subject like needle- 
work, where the pupils are kept two hours at one 
subject it is too long. 

847. One of the reasons why you thought it was 
not working well was the want of materials, can you 
make any suggestion as to an alteration in the method 
of work that would be likely to make it profitable ? — 
That is the present industrial scheme, having the 
needlework for two hours ? 

848. I mean the industrial scheme generally can 
you make any suggestion as to some alteration where- 
by instead of doing very little good as you say, it 
might become profitable? 

Professor Fitzgerald. — A n industrial scheme. 

Witness . — I think you would have to take up some 
other subject instead of needlework, altogether different 
from needlework. 


849. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Before we pass away from 
that altogether I should like to ask whether the Com- 
missioners' stores do not furnish all sorts of sewing 
material requisite for that industrial scheme. 

Chairman. — Gratis ? 

Rev. Dr. Evans. — Oh no, but on terms similar to 
those on which they supply books? — They do supply 
the matexials, but a great many teachers say they can 
get them better and cheaper elsewhere and in greater 
variety. It is common sense to suppose you can get a 
greater variety elsewhere, in a big shop like Pirn’s fox- 
instance you would have a greater variety than you 
could have in your little stox-e. 

850. But in view of the fact that the stores send 
samples to the teachers, furnish requisition foi-nxs, 
and deliver the pax-cels everywhere, are not the stores 
more accessible to people in the country? — I don’t 
know. 

851. At any rate we do furnish all that is requisite 
for that industx-ial progx-amme ? — As far as I know, 
yes. 

852. We do provide materials, and the teaclxex-s can 
purchase them on as cheap terms as books ? — Yes, but 
it is very expensive, and they get no return for it. A 
teacher spends perhaps £10 in materials to be worked 
up, and cannot sell the clothes and then it is lost 
to hex-. 

853. Were the Commissioners to ask you fox- 
suggestions as to how that px-ogx-amme could be 
improved, what answer would you give ? — I am afraid 
I would ask for time to consider-. 

854. Most Rev. Di\ Walsh. — Thex-e is one point 
on which I am afraid thex-e may be some misconcep- 
tion, a number of questions have been put to you about 
the industrial scheme, that expression has a technical 
meaning in our system of rules? — Yes, of course. 

855. It does not mean the general provision that is 
made for industrial work in our system of national 
education in Ireland ? — Oh, no. 

856. It means a special px-ovision that is made for 
the girls of the sixth class 1— Yes, only for girls of the 
sixth class. 

857. And it is in that particular sense that you 
have used the wox-d when you spoke of the industx-ial 
scheme as not working well, you did not intend to say 
that the general provisioxx that wo have made fox- 
industrial work in the schools, as far as it goes, had 
not done a cex-tain amount of good? — No. 

858. You would wish to see that extexxded? — I 
would wish to see it extended. 

859. But the pax-ticular thing that you say has not 
done good is this special industrial scheme, taking the 
word in its technical seixse? — Yes, this industrial 
scheme of needlewox-k. 

860. For girls of the sixth class? — Yes. 

861. Girls of the sixth class might have needlework 
under two different arrangements, one is the ordinary 
arrangement of having one hour in the day, the other 
is this special industrial scheme of having needlework 
for two hours in the day ? — Yes. 

862. Therefore this special industrial scheme is also 
called the alternative scheme? — Yes. 

863. And it is only of that altex-native scheme that 
yoxx have been speaking unfavourably ? — Yes. 

864. Mr. Redington. — The Lord Chief Baron 
quoted some figures about cookery, am I not right in 
saying that they refer to the year 1895 ? — 1 have not 
the statistics before me. 

Lord Chief Baron — Yes, they do. 

865. Mr. Redington. — Since then are you aware 
that special teachers of cookery have been appointed 
who have increased the amount of instx-uction in the 
country generally ? — Oh, yes, I understand four have 
been sent round to different centres. 

866. Their salaries are paid by the Government ? — 

I believe so. 

867. And the expenses of travelling and the cost of 
a cex-tain supply of utensils are paid for ; do you think 
that a good system? — I have not come across any 
of the four you appointed lately. 


Feb. 5. 1887. 
Mr. Alfred 
Pursor. 
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Feb. 5. 1897. 
Mr. Alfred 


868. You know that they are certificated teachers ? — 
Oh, yes. 

869. They have got the diploma of the National 
Union, as it is called ? — So I heard. 

870. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do they teach children 
or grown up people 1— They have not been in iny 
circuit at all 

871. Chairman. — I want to ask you one question 
with regard to agriculture. You told us that you knew 
of one teacher in one district or circuit who did teach 
the boys to distinguish between the different grasses 
and that sort of thing. Has that teacher got a garden 
plot or a farm where he could teach practical work, for 
example, getting the ground ready for turnips, sowing 
turnips, and afterwards thinning turnips? — Not 
attached to his school, he may have a small plot 
around his dwellinghouse, he has a free residence. 

872. But you don’t know as a matter of fact? — T 
know he has a small plot around his residence, but it 
is not large enough for anything beyond gardening on a 
small scale, but he makes use of his neighbours’ ground 
all around him, sends the boys out to collect grasses 
there. 

873. Professor Fitzgerald. — I want to ask a little 
about the reasons why this industrial programme was 
not accepted in more schools, is it not the case that it 
was arranged at first that the industrial programme 
or the old programme must be accepted, it was not 


to be possible to have some girls taking one and 
some girls taking the other ?-— Yes. 

874. Was it not the case that the sixth class girls, 
at the time the industrial programme was proposed 
for them to take, were learning the old programme, 
which was not suitable necessarily as an industrial 
programme, but was more suitable for girls going to 
be accountants or telegraph clerks, and so on ? — Yes. 

875. Was it not the case that the teachers vjere 
afraid of losing all their then sixth class and not 
getting any others instead ; was not that one reason, 
that would have prevented a teacher from changingfrom 
the existing state of affairs to one about which they did 
not know what would happen? — As a matter of fact a 
large number of sixth class children did leave the 
schools as soon as you introduced that scheme, 
you did not give the teacher the option of taking it or 
not at first, j'ou said they should take it, they lost a. 
considerable number of girls. Some schools were- 
exempt, and in cities girls went from schools that 
were not exempt to schools that were exempt. 

876. Was not that programme rather in the nature: 
of a home industry than suitable for girls that wanted 
to make their livelihood by industry such as the girls 
that go into the factories in Belfast? — Yes. 

877. So that it was not an industrial programme 
suited to girls that wanted to make their livelihood 
by industry in a place like Belfast ? — No, it was not.. 


Mr. Samuel E. 
Stronge, A.v. 


Mr Samuel E. Stronge, a.m., Head Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


878. Chairman.— You are I believe one of the 
Head Inspectors under the National Board of Educa- 
tion? — Yes. 

879. How long have you filled that position ? — 
Three-and-a-lialf years. 

880. What were you before ?— District Inspector. 

881. For how long ?— For eighteen years. 

882. Will you give the Commission your opinion 
with regard to some heads which you have put before 
me here, and firstly, as regards the principles of agri- 
culture ? — I wrote that down as “ principles ” because 
it is principles, it is not a technical subject, we don’t 
teach it practically, and therefore I call it principles 
of agriculture, because it is really not a technical 
subject. 

883. With regard to school gardens ?— With regard 
to school gardens I have seen a good many of them, 
they contain from half a rood up to one rood, and they 
are cultivated by the teacher, and we have to examine 
them at the results examination every year. The 
boys are supposed to spend in these about half an 
hour every day, that is, at recreation time, time not 
taken from the school hours, they assist the teacher 
in cultivating the ground, that is practical gardening. 
The other agriculture is I think principles of agricul- 
ture, it is bookwork. 

884. Have yon formed any opinion as to whether 
as a rule the instruction given by the teachers is of a 
practical nature, that they really teach the boys?— 
Not in agriculture, but in the school gardens it is of a 
practical nature, but in agriculture it is merely words, 
they don’t see the things corresponding to the words. 

885. But do they teach the boys merely to keep 
the garden in order and tidy, or do they teach them 
in such a way that they could take situations as 
hardeners afterwards? — No, not as far as that, but 
the boys assist them, using the ordinary horticultural 
implements in order to assist the teacher during that 
half hour. 

886. In fact they merely teach them what would 

be enough to make them labourers, not enough to 
make them gardeners? — No, not enough to make them 
"ardeners, if they had a garden of their own after- 
wards they could imitate what the teacher taught 
them. . _ 

887. They could pub in potatoes ? — Yes, or peas or 
beans. 


888. But they could not take the care of a flower 
garden ? — No. 

889. With regard to handicraft what do you say ? 

Handicraft I think I have seen in only two schools,. 

one in county Waterford and another here in Dublin, 
of course it is merely carpentry, nothing more and 
nothing less. 

890. Anything in the shape of smithwork ?— There 
is nothing in the shape of smithwork, and nothing- 
educational in what they do, they learn to put on locks 
and to put in a broken pane, to take out the old putty 
and put in the new putty. 

891. To cut the glass? — No, that is not part of it, 
they are supposed to measure the pane in inches, they 
mortice also, but of course this is all merely carpentry, 
it is not anything like educational Sloyd. 

892. Then what do you say with regard to drawing ?- 

That the drawing we have at present is really 

practically worthless, it does not appear to me to do 
any good, it is simply drawing lines. I shall be happy 
to hand you round some of the drawings of a school, 
not part of it but the whole of it, two schools are pro- 
bably there (drawings handed in). 

893. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you say that these are 
fair samples? — Those are average samples of drawings, 
and they are all there, every one drawn in the school. 

894. Well, I mean not particularly bad or parti- 
cularly good specimens ? — I know. 

895. Chairman. — Then with regard to kinder- 
garten? — I beg your pardon for one moment with- 
regard to drawing if I might be allowed to finish with 
regard to it. This drawing is all from the flat, an 
example is set alongside you or an example often hung 
on the gasalier, which you copy, instead of beginning 
as they might begin at the very beginning with a cube, 
and drawing the cube on the board and let the child- 
ren imitate it. Begin with objects from the very first 
and then your drawing will lead somewhither, this- 
drawing leads nowhither. 

896. There is no perspective taught? — No, there is 
nothing practical in that drawing. 

897. Then with regard to kindergarten? — With 
regard to kindergarten we stop it just about when it 
begins to be useful, that is practically at the end of 
the second class, because there are very few of the third 
class in an infant school, Now the third year is the most 
important kindergarten of all, it is modelling in clay. 
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We stop it altogether, they pass into a higher class, and 
there is no more, so that we have lost pretty much all 
the work we did in kindergarten when they pass 
into a higher class and it is not continued. 

898. You think the kindergarten is a useful branch 
of the school work ? — So far as it relieves the children 
from the pressure of the continued literary strain, but 
as an education that lasts, leaving a permanent effect 
behind it, when you drop it after leaving the infant 
school it does not leave a permanent effect behind it. 

899. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Suppose the kinder- 
garten was followed up by a system of educational Sloyd 
in a higher class, then would you consider kindergarten 
an important part of our school training? — Yes, as an 
introduction to what you mentioned. 

900. Do you think work of this class could be in- 
troduced into our schools without a thorough over- 
hauling of our present system of payment by results? 
— I am afraid not. 

901. Why do you say you are afraid not? — If you 
wish me to put it stronger I am sure it could not. 

902. But you would not consider it a drawback or 
an objection to the introduction of this practical work 
into the schools, that it would necessitate a thorough 
overhauling of the results system ? — I would not, your 
Grace. 

903. On the contrary would you not think it an 
advantage ? — I think it a very decided advantage. 

904. Mr. Redington. — What is the reason why 
the teaching of drawing is so bad ? — The usual thing 
in a school is to hand out the drawing books, just the 
same as you would do copybooks, and the pencils, and 
rubbers and measures, and the children begin to 
work at it while the teacher is engaged somewhere 
else. There is no teaching, it is merely imitation 
of a pattern. There is a case for you (shows draw- 
ing)- 

905. But the results are such that a large number 
of pupils pass? — That is under the conditions under 
which we work ; that is the programme. 

906. Monsignor Molloy. — They pass because they 
are fairly good under the circumstances? — They are 
fairly good under the programme laid down, and we 
have no choice. 

907. Mr. Redington. — Is the fault in the pro- 
gramme itself? — Yes. I consider the fault to begin 
with is in the programme. 

908. Are the teachers inefficient? — They are not 
inefficient ; they could teach it well enough, provided 
the system under which they work would enable them 
to begin at the right end. I saw it twice taught 
properly. One in the Ursuline Convent, in Water- 
ford, where the nun went up to the board, it was a 
large flower, and holding the pattern in her hand, she 
took the chalk and drew the flower on the board, and 
showed the class where to begin ; that was a well- 
taught lesson. That was the only instance in which 
I saw it taught that way. 

Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — I suppose you are aware 
that in the Kildare-place Training College they teach 
drawing to the Queen’s Scholars in the way you suggest ; 
they have got models that they place on the desk, and 
they have also models to exemplify the rules of perspec- 
tive, not merely on the flat, but in such a way as to 
bring it very vividly before the minds of the teachers ; 
that principle is carefully followed out there, that it 
should not be merely drawing on the flat but from 
solid models such as you suggest. 

909. Mr. Redington.— It has been suggested by 
Monsignor Molloy that teachers of drawing might be 
established in certain centres to teach drawing in the 
schools around, what is your opinion about that ? — I 
don’t see why that could not be done. There is 
another thing that might bo done, you might have 
special courses for teachers. 

910. Kindly keep to one thing at a time, do you 
see any difficulty in carrying out that suggestion? 

That would depend upon how many schools he could 

have around him, he could go to, the amount of time 
he could give to each 


911. Chairman. — Could a teacher do you think 
practically attend to more than one school in the day ? 
— Oh, yes. 

912. In a country district, and allowing for the 
time he would take to get from where he would live 
to the school ? — Suppose he gave three hours a week. 

913. No, no, I am speaking of a teacher living in 
the locality, as was suggested to Mr. Purser just now, 
and visiting half a dozen schools besides some in the 
town in which he lived ? — I was about to point out 
how many he could visit. He would require to give 
three hours to each school, that would be three visits. 

914. That would only allow him to visit six schools ? 
— He would probably get on to eight or nine schools 
in the week under these circumstances, giving an hour 
to each. 

915. I don’t quite follow you ? — There are four or 
five school hours in the day. 

916. Take the case of a teacher in a country town. 
How many hours would you suppose he would give to 
the school or schools in the town ? — You might allow 
him four hours a day, twenty hours a week. 

917. How many hours would you give in each 
school ? — Three hours a week. 

918. Iam supposing he had a group of schools and 
could only visit each school once a week ? — That 
would be insufficient. 

919. Could a man practically visit more than one 
school a day ? — Oh, yes, there are four or five school 
hours in the day. 

920. I understand they begin about ten and are 
over about two or three. If a man lived in the town, 
and the schools were four or five miles distant, he 
could practically only go to two each day ? — He 
would lose half an hour going to each of those. There 
is a case at present, Mr. Allsebrook, who is doing 
agricultural work in Limerick, round about Newcastle, 
and it was found that the number of schools to which 
he could give an hour a week would be eight schools. 

921. Professor Fitzgerald. — We would want 1,000 
teachers ? — Yes. 

922. Mr. Redington. — What do you think of the 
other plan, viz. : to have lectures on drawing on Satur- 
days to which teachers in the neighbourhood could 
go ? — How many Saturdays would you have in the year. 
You would require to give them forty lessons to make 
them proficient, and that would be the whole year if 
you took the holidays out. 

923. Why should they not have more than an hour ? 
— Yes, certainly. 

924. Suppose they had two hours for twenty Satur- 
days ? — That would be quite sufficient. 

925. Do you think the teachers would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of getting certificates in 
drawing? — I think they would. 

926. What do you think of another plan, viz. : to have 
an Inspector of drawing to go round and advise the 
teachers as to how they should teach the pupils ? — 
And examine the drawings as well. I think that 
would be a very good plan. It would be better to have 
a skilled expert than an ordinary Inspector. 

927. I suppose it is only a minority of Inspectors 
who are experts in drawing ? — I should say so. 

928. It is not one of the subjects taken up in 
examinations for Inspectorships ? — It is not. 

929. Monsignor M olloy. — You have examined the 
pupils in the schools where there are school gardens ? 
— Yes. 

930. That was a practical examination ? — That was 
a practical examination. 

931. Will you explain to the Commissioners how 
you conducted it. In the case of potatoes, the 
potatoes ought to bo half-grown, that is, they ought to 
be in progress of growing, might have reached the 
stage of flowering or not, the boys ought to know the 
class of potato, when it was put down and the amount 
of manure required for the potatoes. And the same 
when you went to peas, the class of peas, were those 
Early Emperor, or any other kind. Then the staking 
of peas, what time they should be staked, and so on. 


- Feb . 5. 1897. 
Mr. Samuel E 
Stronge, a.s». 
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Feb. 5. 1897. 932. Did you generally find that they were able to 

Mr. Samuel E. answer ? — Oh, yes, fairly enough, showing that they 
Stronge, a.m. had properly gone through the process they were then 
describing. 

933. Do you think that that system of practical 
teaching was so far as it went a success 1— Yes, I 
think that has been productive of good. 

934. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is there any experi- 
mental gardening carried on in the schools ? — What 
am T to understand by that ? 

935. Putting down plants without any manure and 
seeing whether they won’t come up ? — No, I don’t 
know that. 

936. Do you not think that it would be instructive 
to the children to see experiments in gardening carried 
out ? — It would, but I would rather see experiments 
that would be productive of good results rather than 
those that would fail. 

937. It was only as an example of experimental 
gardening I was giving you that, but is it not desir- 
able that the children in our schools, the future 
generation of farmers, should be taught how to learn 
from experiments of their own in gardening and in 
agriculture! — Yes, I say nothing against it. 

938. Is there any way in which you can teach 
people to make experiments except by making them ? 
— There is no way in which you can learn how to use 
a vote unless you get it. 

939. Is there any making of things to drawings 
from scale! — No. 

940. Would it not be desirable from an educational 
and also useful for the candidates themselves to know 
how that was done 1 —Yes ; if a teacher were to draw 
a cube from an actual cube on a blackboard. 

941. Is there not a great difficulty in arranging 
that the point of view of the teacher shall be the same 
as the point of view of the children 1 — The cube could 
be put at an angle with one edge to the children at 
the same angle as another was to the teacher. 

942. There is a certain amount of difficulty in 
having it in the same position with reference to all 1 — 
I quite admit that. 

943. Could teachers learn to draw on boards in 
that way without having special teaching in it 1 — No, 
a teacher would require certainly in that case to have 
had instruction how to do it. it is not one of those 
things he would pick up of himself. 

944. Then would it not be more important to teach 
the teachers than merely to send round Inspectors to 
see how they taught 1 — Yes, I thought the proposition 
we were talking of was how to teach the teachers. 

945. It was proposed I thought to send an Inspector 
round, I did not understand that your proposal of 
sending round Inspectors was a method of teaching 
the teachers 1 

Mr. Redington. — Advising the teachers and ex- 
amining the pupils for results, was the idea I threw out. 

946. Professor Fitzgerald. — But it would not be a 
substitute for teaching the teachers. Then you don’t 
think that the teacher who does not himself know how 
to could teach drawing! — I think not. 

947. Yon think teachers might be brought to 
centres! — Yes, or might be brought to Dublin here 
for a short course of drawing every day for an hour a 
day under a skilled teacher. 

948. Chairman. — Do you think it would be on the 
whole more practical to teach the teachers to draw in 
the way that lias been suggested by Professor Fitzgerald, 
or to have a teacher of drawing to go round to groups 
of schools ? — I would say it would be more practical 
to bring the teachers up to Dublin and give them a 
short course under a skilled teacher here and give 
them certificates afterwards. 

949. Professor Fitzgerald. — Then there was the 
other proposal of bringing them to centi-es in their 
own neighbourhood on Saturdays 1 — That would 
amount to the same thing, you would give them cer- 
tificates on the result of the instruction they received 
on those Saturdays. 

950. Mr. Harrington.— Even if they had received 


certificates in drawing, would it not be a help to them 
rather to have their pupils’ work inspected by an 
expert 1 — Certainly. 

951. And would not the advice that would be ob- 
tained on those visits be a help to the teacher 1 — Yes. 

952. Monsignor Molloy. — Don’t you think it would 
be a greater advantage to have the pupils taught by a 
teacher who had a taste for drawing and was specially 
selected to teach them that and nothing else ! — You 
would not teach your teacher in that case but only 
teach the pupils and you would have to keep your 
teacher on the spot. 

953. Yes, but before he was sent to the spot he 
would have been selected as a thoroughly efficient 
teacher of drawing, whereas in the other system the 
pupils are taught by a teacher who teaches everything 
else as well as drawing, and may not have any special 
faculty for drawing! — An expert teacher would be 
better of course than a blunderer, but how many of 
those would you require in Ireland — you would require 
a large number. 

954. The question is of supplying a want that at 
present exists ; at present not half the teachers are 
able to teach drawing. If that want is to be supplied 
the question is whether it could not be better sup- 
plied by providing special teachers who would teach 
drawing in a number of schools at the same time rather 
than by imposing the duty on ordinary teachers imper- 
fectly qualified 1 — That would start the drawing at once. 

955. It would afford a means of starting the draw- 
ing classes in the neighbourhood of all the towns of 
considerable size in Ireland ! — Could the other be 
done pari passu , have the teachers up here and have 
them taught? 

956. Certainly, but what do you think of the 
system I propose, in itself, as a beginning in connection 
with the large towns ? — I should be very glad to see it 
indeed. 

957. Mr. Harrington. — With regard to the agri- 
cultural portion of this question, have you experience 
of school farms as well as gardens ? — No. 

958. With regard to gardens are they considered 
in the districts where they are good models of teach- 
ing by the. farming people around? — They are as far 
as I know. 

959. With regard to the introduction of manual 
work into the school what are the difficulties in the 
way, where there is only one teacher with a number of 
classes under him ? — First of all you are assuming 
that the teacher is skilled iu handicraft. 

960. Yes, assuming that? — Then you would have 
to reduce the amount of work that the teacher has to 
do at present in order to enable him to introduce 
handicraft. 

961. That applies to the great majority of schools? 
— That would apply to two-thirds of all the schools in 
Ireland. 

962. What subjects do you think could be omitted to 
make room for manual work ? — There are two ways in 
which that could be done, a reduction in the programme 
of all the subjects or the elimination of some of the sub- 
jects or an elimination of part of the subjects. I am not 
quite sure you could eliminate grammar, because how 
are you to teach them to write a letter, and the 
writing of a letter nowadays is considered of some 
importance. And then as regards geography it would 
be rather a sad thing to see boys leaving school who 
did not know anything about the world or the country 
they live in. 

963. Would you be in favour of lengthening the 
schools hours ? — If you would allow the infants and 
lower class to go away at 1 o’clock then you would 
leave the rest of the day, from 1 to 3 o’clock, for the 
senior classes, the very classes who would want to 
learn these things, and this would allow the teacher 
so much more time, having thus got rid of the majority 
of the scholars. 

964. Captain Siiaw. — I s the theoretical subject of 
agriculture, which is taught in schools to which gardens 
are attached, the same as is taught in schools to which 
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farms are attached 1— No, the school farms have a 
regular course of cropping. 

965. I am speaking of the theoretical teaching? — 
The school farms differ from the school gardens from 
the fact that in the school farms you have got a course 
of cropping and rotation of crops, as it is called, it might 
be the 3 4, 5 or 6 course, while in the school garden 
it is only garden plants you have. 

966. I don’t think you quite understand the drift 
of my question ; is the book which is used in the school 
while the subject is taught in school hours the same 
in both cases? — Yes. 

967. Are the same portions of the book used in both 
cases ? — Yes. 

968. Do you consider an examination a good test 
of the teacher’s ability to impart instruction? — 
No. 

969. Could you suggest any other way of certificat- 
ing a teacher ? — Seeing the teacher at work, seeing 
him teach his class, seeing how he keeps up the 
attention of his class and what the result of it is, see 
the methods rather than the result. 

970. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — In replying to his Grace, 
Dr. Walsh, about drawing, you said that the result fees 
examination should be overhauled, would you apply 
that to the result fees generally of the National 
system? — Yes, all round. 

971. You don’t consider that the system of result 
fees contributes to promote general education ? — It 
contributes to promote possibly the very opposite. 

972. That is to say, it selects the bright boys and 
bright girls and leaves the others very much uncared 
for? — Not exactly that, on the contrary more time is 
devoted to the dull children under a results system 
than to the bright, and they are all driven at the same 
pace. It is because it does not develop the intelligence 
at all, the intelligence of the children is neglected, 
that is the objection to it, it is purely mechanical in 
its way of working. 

973. As regards grammar, I am glad to agree with 
you that you would not recommend the omission of it, 
what have you to say further on that subject of 
grammar? — That we begin the wrong way about teach- 
ing it. Many people measure land, and they measure 
land with links and know nothing about trigonometry, 
in the same way you might learn to write a very good 
letter and know nothing about how to analyse a 
sentence or know the accidence of grammar. 

974. You would think it essential really to an 
educated boy that he should know grammar? — That 
he should know it to that extent that he could write 
a letter, which is not grammar as we understand it. 

975 To write a letter and speak correctly? — And 
speak correctly too, to be sure. 

976. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You know Belfast? — Yes, 
fairly. 

977. And you also know something of the south of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

978. Did you hear the statement made here that 
kindergarten was taught very extensively in Belfast ? 
r — Yes, I heard that yesterday, I think. 

979. Do you agree with that statement ? — Well, it 
is not taught universally in Belfast, three infant 
schools that I had under my own charge had no kin- 
dergarten ; I have a very small district. 

980. When you say your own charge you mean 
your own district as an inspector? — Yes. 

981. Might it not be so that in a place like Belfast 
if some of the large schools introduced kindergarten 
other schools would be obliged to introduce it also in 
order to retain their pupils ? — Yes, there is so much 
competition in Belfast that that is so. 

982. So that the introduction of kindergarten into 
a large number of schools in Belfast would not 
necessarily mean that in the prevailing opinion there 
it is highly valuable ? — Yes, that would be so. With 
■this exception that Belfast is so well divided into the 
denominations that the denominational schools don't 
compete against each other, but there is a competition 
inside each denomination. 


983. Do you know that the Industrial scheme for Feb.5. 1897. 
girls of the Sixth class is unpopular in Belfast?— Yes. Mr «?anTuel E. 

984. Is there a single school in all Belfast in which Strongc, a.m. 
it is working ? — Not that I know of. 

985. Can you tell the Commission why it was 
objected to in Belfast? — I think that in the beginning 
when the Industrial programme was introduced, the 
managers of Belfast sent up a round robin to the Com- 
missioners of Education to say they would not have it 
at any price, and then they all obtained exemption. 

Any new schools that arose since in Belfast applied 
on the ground that the others had obtained exemption 
and they had to get exemption too. 

986. Have you heard any reasons mentioned by 
managers of schools adverse to the Industrial pro- 
gramme ? — The only thing I heard with regard to this is 
that they say that if they want to make their daughters 
dressmakers or needle-workers they knew the place to 
send them to, it was not to the National Schools they 
would send them to learn. 

987. Did you ever hear it said that the early 
years of school life were the only years these children 
would have for acquiring literary knowledge, and 
if the time were occupied in this instruction they would 
fail to get sufficient literary instruction? — I heard 
that said. 

9S8. You know of a school in Waterford that 
objected to the programme? — Yes. 

989. That was of a different type to the schools in 
Belfast, why would they not like it there ? — They sent 
their children to school, they said, for the purpose of 
learning to read and write, and geography, and gram- 
mar, and not for the purpose of making dresses and so 
forth. 

990. For they could get that knowledge better 
taught elsewhere? — Yes. 

991. Most Rev. Lord Plonket. — M ay I interrupt 
you for one moment ; when you are speaking of the 
Industrial programme, are you speaking of what is 
technically called the Industrial scheme or the in- 
dustrial training generally ?— Yes, the alternative 
scheme. 

992. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You have some experience 
of the school gardens? — Yes. 

993. Do they teach the distinction between annuals, 
biennials, and perennials in these school gardens ? — 

Yes. 

994. Do they teach how to grow plants from 
cuttings? — No, I have not seen that. 

995. A question was asked about experimental 
gardening, did you ever know an instance in which a 
teacher tried to show whether it would be advantageous 
to plant potatoes in autumn as distinguished from 
spring? — No, I never knew a case of that. 

996. Have you ever met an instance of a plot or 
pare of a garden treated so as to show what class of 
manure best suited onions, cauliflowers, or other kinds 
grown in the garden? — No. 

997. And the children are not taught the difference 
in point of utility between one kind of artificial 
manure and another? — No. 

998. Or the value of artificial manure as dis- 
tinguished from stable manure or farmyard manure ? 

— The only thing they use in cottage gardens is farm- 
yard manure ; I never saw anything else. 

999. Do you think that there is really useful infor- 
mation given in these school gardens? — I think there 
is ; if it were only for the neatness with which the plot 
is kept and the tasteful manner in which it is laid out, 
it would be educative to the children. 

1000. Do you think that children in the country 
would learn garden work as well from their 
fathers at home ? — That would depend on the 
part of Ireland. In the north-east of Ireland there 
would probably be as nicely trimmed gardens as the 
school garden, but in the south or west of Ireland they 
have not any gardens to speak of. 

1001. Monsignor Molloy. — You are aware that 
ordinary teachers occasionally come up to Dublin for 
a session of six weeks at the Model Farm, Qlashevin, 
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to acquire a knowledge of agricidture and qualify for 
a certificate ? — Yes. 

1002. Does any grave inconvenience to their 
schools result from that? — The schools are allowed 
under these circumstances six weeks vacation all at 
once, and no inconvenience results from that. 

1003. Could not something corresponding to that 
be done in the case of drawing? — That was pretty 
much what I intended to suggest that they should 
come up for a special course. 

1004. Lokd Chief Baron. — You are of opinion 
that useful information is given by these school 
gardens ; are you aware that in the year 1895 there 
were only 43 schools throughout Ireland to which 
school gardens were attached ? — Yes ; I am aware 
they are a small number. 

1005. So for the purpose of practical education 
they may be counted as nothing, only about five 
schools per thousand? — Yes. 

1006. Chairman. — Now we will come to the girls : 
you have already given us some evidence with regard 
to the industrial programme, and I see in the memo- 
randum that has been put before me of your evidence 
that it is connected altogether with such things as 
needlework, and also in regard to certain classes, the 
sewing machine and dressmaking, will you amplify a 
little ? — The schools I mean under the industrial pro- 
gramme are those given in the Commissioners’ rules 
under the industrial programme, where they are 
divided into four classes — class 1, being dressmaking ; 
class 2, ladies’ fine underclothing ; class 3, crochet. 

1007. I see on page 65, “ the industrial pro- 
gramme is divided into class A and class B,” what is 
the distinction ? — There is really no distinction 
between the two, except the two separate heads, the 
teacher may take up one out of either or two out of 
one, you may take the first two under A, and the 
first two under B, or you may take one under A and 
one under B, but you must take two. 

1008. I see under the head of class B, lacemaking, 
Youglial, Limerick, Carrickmacross and Innismac- 
saint, which is in the Co. Fermanagh, 7. happen to 
know, do you know any of these schools ?- — I know 
Carrickmacross and New Ross lace school, in the 
Co. Wexford ; New Ross is point lace, but Carrick- 
macross is a variety of its own like Limerick lace. 

1009. Have you anything to say on the subject of 
the sewing machine ? — Yes; the sewing machine is 
pretty extensively taught, and advanced dressmaking 
goes with it, that is the pupil must be able to cut out 
the body and the skirt, and tack the portions of the 
body together and the sleeves, and also the skirt, and 
make the dress complete. 

1010. I think you said one of the difficulties in the 
matter was that when the clothes were made there 
was no means of selling them — is that general ? What 
becomes of the clothes when they are made in a school 
where the industrial px-ogramme prevails ? — I know 
one case where a Convent had £60 worth of made-up 
articles and could not get rid of them ; there was no 
market for them. 

1011. Would there not be a market for the clothes 
if they were made in a style suitable to the people ? 
— These were Gaelic jerseys, and would have cost 
3s. 6cf. a piece — excellent jei'seys ; but the othei'S that 
were got from England were sold in the Waterford 
shops at 2s., and the people left the nuns with the 
3s. Gd. ones. 

1012. Could not the nuns have undersold them ? — 
They could, but they would have lost in the material. 

1013. Have you anything to say with regard to 
poultry ? — Yes ; I have seen poultry kept in one case 
only in the city of Dublin. I could not speak well of 
the way they were kept ; they were not kept in 
breeds or kept apart, they were mongrels ; of course 
the place was clean enough, but I could not see that 
that could be of much use to the children. 

1014. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Was it in the city 
or the suburbs ? — It was in the suburbs. 

1015. Chairman. — Is there any distinction in the 


training in the kindergarten as regards girls from 
what you have said about boys? — No, there is no 
difference ; the boys and girls are taught together. 

1016. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I wish to ask you a 
question about this industrial scheme ; in speaking of 
the industrial scheme as not being generally taken 
up or woi-king well, do you speak of the whole 
industrial department of the National system of educa- 
tion, or merely of the special industrial system that 
goes under the name of the alternative scheme for girls 
in the sixth class ? — Only of the alternative scheme. 

1017. You are awai - e of the distinction that is 
drawn between manual training and technical teaching, 
strictly so-called ? — Yes. 

1018. To which of the two do you think the 
industrial scheme of the 6th class belongs? — Manual. 

1019. Not technical ?— Not technical. 

1020. Do you think it has anything in common 
with a system of educational Sloyd ? — No ; I should 
not regard it as that. 

1021. Has it not more in common with the system 
of teaching trades ? — Yes ; that is what it really is. 

1022. That is what I understand by technical as 
distinguished from manual training. You think there 
is much more of the teaching of a trade in it than there 
is of educational Sloyd? — Yes. 

1023. There is practically nothing of educational 
Sloyd ? — Practically nothing. 

1024. So, whatever difficulties there may be in that 
system it has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of introducing the Sloyd system into our schools? — 
Nothing whatever. 

1025. Mr. Redington. — D o you approve of the 
teaching of industries in National Schools? — No; I 
should not care to see industries introduced into 
National schools. 

1026. Have you not just said that some of the 
subjects in this industrial programme are not educa- 
tional, but more in the nature of special industries ? — 
Yes ; they partake more of the character of special 
industry than of education. 

1027. Would you advocate a modification of that 
scheme by lessening the number of these industrial 
subjects that cau be taken up ? — I don’t know how 
you could. 

1028. Is it not the case that now pupils must take 
needlework and two industrial subjects? — Yes, in the 
6th class. 

1029. Would you advocate a modification of the 
industrial scheme by which only one industrial 
subject should be taken up, and the time so saved 
should be devoted to arithmetic or some other subject? 
— Or you need not introduce the two industrial 
subjects until the second stage of 6th class, whereas at 
the present time it occupies the first stage of 6th class 
as well. 

1030. Speaking from your own knowledge as an 
Inspector, do you think this industrial scheme has 
worked well in its present shape ? — No, I think not. 

1031. What modification would you be in favour 
of? — With regard to the industrial scheme, possibly to 
confine it to the second stage of sixth class and allow 
the first sixth to work upon the old programme. 

1032. Which includes an hour a day for needlework ? 
— Yes, in fact the hour a day for needle woi’k has done 
pretty much what we want, it has improved the needle* 
work of the whole country. 

1033. Do you think that two hours is too much to 
devote to industrial subjects ? — Two hours a day for 
the sixth class girls, I think it is, the more so as they 
don’t like it, there is no interest in the country in the 
industrial scheme. 

1034. Have you seen the work of any of the 
cookery instructors who were appointed last year ? — 

I saw one of them at work twice in Carrickfergus 
where she had sixty girls. 

1035. I understand they are well qualified? — She 
appeared to be. 

1036. Do you think the instruction they give is 
more practical than that given by an ordinary school 
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teacher who had a certificate for cookery? — This 
teacher was very practical, the first thing she asked 
the girls to do was to wash the vessels. 

1037. Do you think that the plan of having highly 
qualified teachers is better than that of having the 
subject taught by ordinary teachers who may not be so 
highly skilled ? — That is my opinion. 

103S. How many schools did this instructor in 
cookery visit in the week ? — She did but two, but there 
were sixty girls in one school and sixteen in another, 
that was as much as she could take giving four hours 
to the work. 

1039. I understand by the regulations she can 
only teach sixteen girls ? — A practical lesson is 
only sixteen, but at a demonstration she may have 
sixty. 

1040. Chairman. — What is the distinction? — In 
a demonstration the girls sit in the gallery, and the 
teacher does the cookery herself, the girls taking 
notes, in the case of a practical lesson the girls do the 
work themselves. 

1041. Mr. Redington. — Does the practical lesson 
follow the demonstration ? — The demonstration lesson 
is a lesson of two hours, and then there would be two 
hours of a practical lesson for sixteen girls. 

1042. Monsignor Molloy. — How many classes of 
sixteen girls is each teacher authorised to take ? — As 
many as will fill five days, two hours each is what 
each pupil gets in a week, that will bring you up I 
think to eighty all told in the week that she 
could instruct. There is a fixed number of classes 
authorised by the National Board for each teacher to 
take. 

1043. Mr. Redington. — How many demonstration 
lessons, and how many practice lessons is she bound 
to give a day? — Two lessons a day for two hours 
each. 

1044. Monsignor Molloy. — How many classes does 
she give in the day ? — Two. 

1045. On how many days in the week ? — Five. 

1046. That is ten in the week ? — Yes. 

1047. Mr. Molloy. — And any number may attend 
the demonstration lesson? — Yes, that brings it out, 
she would have eighty different girls under her during 
the week, five-sixteens. 

1048. Of course for the demonstration lesson any 
number of girls may be present? — Yes. 

1049. Monsignor Molloy. — I think the teacher 
in Carrickfergus, besides teaching in the National 
Schools,’ gave demonstrations to the townspeople ? — 
She did in the evening. 

1050. How was that arranged ? — I had nothing to 
do with that, and I don’t know how she arranged it, 
her time outside our hours is her own, I take it. 

1051. Professor Fitzgerald. — Are these classes at 
Carrickfergus popular ? — They were very popular. 

1052. Did you hear the same sort of objection raised 
to them as to the industrial programme in Belfast? — 
No, no objection was raised to them. On the contrary 
the girls were very keen, and the chef of the Olderfleet 
Hotel at Larne sent his boy down every day with the 
girls to learn cookery. 

1053. They did not object that they were being 
made into cooks and laundryraaids ? — They did 
not. 

1054. You mentioned that there was an objection 
to the present method of paying results fees, do you 
mean that you object to all results payments or to the 
present method of giving results fees on individual 
examinations of the pupils? — The objection is to the 
system of teaching that is fostered by the system of 
payment we have. 

1055. That is payment on individual children? — 
Exactly. 

1056. Then you would not have the same objection 
to payments on examinations of classes? — I would 
rather pay as in England, on the average attendance, 
so much if the subjects are satisfactorily taught, and 
then an increased grant if more than satisfactorily 
taught, if excellently taught. 


1057. That is an examination of the classes ? — That 
depends upon an examination of the classes of 
course. 

1058. Then the amount of the results fees in Eng- 
land depends upon an examination of the classes ? — 
Not that alone, but also on the manner of conducting 
a school. The instructions advise the Inspector to 
watch for the first hour w'hat is done in the school. 
The work, the discipline, the moral tone and the style 
of the children all enter into the payment in 
England. 

1059. Then it depends on the general opinion the 
Inspectors forms of the way the work is done and 
partly on the examination ?— That is so. 

1060. And that plan you consider a great improve- 
ment on the present arrangement? — Yes. 

1061. But do you not think that it would be desir- 
able that some of the teacher’s salary should depend 
on results ? — Not at all, if there is suflicient super- 
vision a teacher will do his work as well as if he were 
tempted by a money payment at the end of the 
year. 

1062. Do you think the teachers are sufficiently good 
to give up our whole results system ? — There were 
excellent schools in Ireland before results fees came in 
at all. 

1063. Was there not a great temptation to leave 
children too long in the junior classes ? — That could 
still be checked even if you had not the results system, 
there was a temptation and it was done, but the In- 
spector when he came round always checked that. 
Now every child whether dull or bright is forced on 
by the system we have, you make them walk 
together. 

1064. But that might be modified too? — Then you 
would have to allow the teacher freedom of classifi- 
cation, at present he has not. 

1065. A modified freedom of classification is what 
you would advise ? — Yes. 

1066. Do you think that the geography that is 
necessary in order to make a person an intelligent 
inhabitant of the world, do you think that that could 
be taught by means of a reading book without requir- 
ing him to know where Cape Comorin is or the Straits 
of Babel-Mandeb ? — Yes, if you began with your 
schoolroom as they do in Germany. 

1067. You mean they ought to be taught to read 
a map of their own locality ? — Yes. 

1068. Once they had done that would it not be 
sufficient to teach them geography from reading 
books ? — Yes. 

1069. As to teaching grammar do not a large 
number of school teachers speak bad grammar in their 
own conversation ? — Yes, some do. 

1070. Although they know grammar very well ? — 
Theoretically they know grammar well enough. The 
conventional grammar that we speak every day does 
mot come from books, it is from the people we asso- 
ciate with, and sometimes habit is too strong. 

1071. The grammar that is at present taught in 
schools does not make the children speak correctly ? — 
It does not. 

1072. Then one of the objects of teaching grammar 
in the schools is not obtained ?— It is not obtained. 

1073. Is not the objection that was raised by the 
Belfast people to the industrial programme practically 
an objection to it, because it was competing with 
technical education, instead of being an educational 
subject it was a technical subject ? — I never heard it 
objected to as competing with the industries of the 
town. 

1074. I don’t mean because it was in competition 
with them, but if a person has two ways of learning a 
thing I call those two ways competing with one 
another. There were two ways of learning dress- 
making one by going to a di-essmaker and the other 
by going to the schools. Was it not because the 
schools were trying to supply something of a purely 
technical kind that it was objected to and not because 
our course was not of educational value ? — I am not 
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able to say that, because the objection to the indus- 
E. trial scheme was taken up in Belfast before I went 
i. there, and the whole schools of the town were 
exempted at once, so the whole was over before I 
went to Belfast. 

1075. Was not the objection that if they wanted 
them to learn dressmaking they would send them to a 
dressmaker, was not that saying that our course was 
arranged to make dressmakers instead of to make 
educated young women ? — Practically it was. 

1076. Ought not our course be arranged to make 
educated young women? — Yes, but you leave 
undefined what “ educated” is, educated might take 
in both manual and intellectual training. 

1077. Therefore, the objection that we were teach- 
ing them to be dressmakers is not an objection against 
a course of manual training which was chosen for its 
educational value ? — No, it is not. 

1078. Mr. Harrington. — With regard to laundry 
work, to what extent is it taught in the schools? — I 
never saw laundry work taught in the schools. 

1079. It is not taught in any schools? — It may be, 
but I never saw it. 

1080. Captain Shaw. — With reference to the 
difficulty of disposing of the made-up material, has it 
ever been attempted to make the student’s own 
clothes in those schools ? — The only thing of that 
class I ever saw done was bringing some of their own 
stockings or dresses to mend. 

1081. But they never made new articles for them- 
selves ? — Well, I remember one day at the examina- 
tion of the Dungarvan Presentation school, before I 
left the school they had cut out and put together an 
entire dress for a girl, and she walked home in it that 
evening. 

1082. Would not that overcome the difficulty of 
disposing of the materials? — Yes. 

1083. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — From your experience 
would you not think it very important if by a prudent 
arrangement technical instruction could be added to 
our National School system ? — Yes, I should. Yes, T 
should be glad, as I said before, if the drawing we 
have in the kindergarten could be continued up 
to the higher classes so as to train the hand and 
the eye both, but they are both rather badly' 
trained among boys at present, rather better among 
the girls. 

1084. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you know the pro- 
gramme of work that is prescribed for female Queen’s 
Scholars in the Training Colleges ? — Yes. 

1085. I do not mean the literary work, but this 
manual work, to qualify them to teach the Girls’ 
Industrial Programme ? — That is you mean cookery 
for one, and needlework and cutting out. 

1086. Are they not required to learn to cut out 
dresses? — Yes, they are. 

1087. And make them up? — Yes. 

1088. And to wear them ? — I don’t know about the 
wearing of them. I rather think a girl is afraid to 
wear a dress she makes herself. 


1089. I think, in the course of your duties at the 
Training Colleges, you will see Queen’s Scholars wear- 
ing dresses made by themselves ? — I should be very 
glad to see it indeed. 

1090. Lord Chief Baron. — I believe the schools 
in which cookeiy lessons are given are comparatively 
few, the National Schools? — You mean those that we 
have not special teachers in ? 

1091. In which cookery lessons are given in any 
form ? — Those are few. 

1092. They were 60 in 1895? — Well, 1 have seen 
three of those. 

1093. I believe the number has been something 
increased since 1895, but in a very small proportion 
Of the schools is cookery taught? — Yes. 

1094. Are you aware that one of the great diffi- 
culties in teaching cookery in the National Schools 
generally is the difficulty of paying for the materials 
for the cookeiy ? — I should say that that would be one 
of the chief difficulties. In a case I know of the 
children provided the materials and brought them in 
on Saturday, and they were cooked, and they took 
them home and re-heated them for the Sunday's 
dinner. That was the most practical thing that could 
be done. 

1095. Then when you go a little lower down in the 
class of life there is even a difficulty in getting the 
children to bring materials for a future dinner? — There 
is to be sure, they would not have the means. 

1096. Have you considered what remedy could be 
applied to that?— I have not. 

1097. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Tn reference to the 
questions I put. to you about the results system you 
don’t mean that no portion of the teacher’s income 
should be dependent upon how he does his work in 
the school, you don’t mean that all his income should 
be independent of how he does his work ? — Well, there 
was a time when it was. and when we had very good 
schools too. The results system when it came in stimu- 
lated very much the weak teachers, but that stimulus 
is gone and now they have fallen back and you could 
not maintain it because the system we work would 
not maintain it to advantage. We would not get 
advantage from it, and the system that they have in 
England is almost without results, that is, there is 
only a matter of 1/6 dependent upon results in 
England, in the principal grant. 

1098. Do I underotand you to mean that what we 
should pay for is the method in which the teacher does 
his work in the school, and not the actual results pro- 
duced by that method? — Largely so. 

1099. If he does his work well, you would pay him 
even though he may fail in producing good results 
with stupid pupils ? — Quite so. 

1100. If he does his work well you would pay him, 
as if his work was successful, you would not punish 
him for the stupidity of the pupils he has to teach ? — 
Certainly not. 

The Commission adjourned. 
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THIRD PUBLIC SITTING.— SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1897, at 11.30 o’clock, a.m., Fcb s is9 . 

In the Royal University, Dublin. 

Present: The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, G.C.m.g , in the Chair; His Grace the Most 

Rev. the Lord Plunket, d.d., ll.d. ; His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The 
Right Hon. C. Palles, LL.D., Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redington, m.a. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., D.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, 
d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. FitzGerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley 
Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; and Capt. T. B. Shaw ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Professor Thomas Carroll, M.R.I.A., Agricultural 

1101. Chairman. — I believe you are the Superin- 
tendent of the Agricultural Department of National 
Education in Ireland, and Inspector of the Agricul- 
tural Schools? — -Yes. 

1102. What is the nature of the evidence that yon 
are prepared to lay before us to-day ? — I should say to 
describe what is done in the department with which I 
am connected, my lord. 

1103. Will you hand in a prospectus of the Albert 
Agricultural Institution? — Yes, my lord (prospectus 
iianded in). 

1104. Will you kindly explain the object of the 
institution ? — At the present time there are at the 
Albert Agricultural Institution (a) classes for young 
men who study agriculture ; also ( b ) special classes for 
teachers who are engaged or about to be engaged in 
the teaching of agricultural schools ; (c) classes for young 
women in the theory and practice of dairy work ; 
(cl) classes for teachers in training at the Marl borough- 
street and Kildare-place training establishments. 
Perhaps, I might give the attendances of those different 
classes. For the male agricultural pupils the atten- 
dances from 1831 to 1896 have been twenty-four, 
forty-three, to about forty-seven, an average of 
about forty-five each year. The female dairy pupils. 
There has been an enormous increase in the number 
attending in this section, it has gone from forty in 
1884 to ninety-four in 1896. Queen’s Scholars at- 
tend. We have the whole of the Queen’s Scholars 
from the two training colleges, and the average 
attendance of these will be 100 from the Marl- 
borough-street Training College, and thirty from the 
Kildare-place Training College The Marlborough- 
street students attend two days per week during their 
course at the Training College. The Kildare-place 
students attend one day in each week. 

The attendance of National School teachers, who 
are already engaged in teaching schools, has been 
rather varying, mainly because when these classes 
were first established, the Commissioners paid the 
travelling expenses of the teachers to and from the in- 
stitution. This class commenced in 1881, when there 
were seventy teachers. This number was not kept up ; 
and in 1889, when the payment of the travelling 
expenses was discontinued, there were about thirty 
teachers. In subsequent years, up to 1896, when 
again the Commissioners thought well of paying 
the travelling expenses, the numbers averaged about 
eight per session. In 1896, in consequence of the 
payment of expenses, the numbers came up to 
thirty-nine. 

In 1895 the Commissioners thought well to es- 
tablish a class for young men, either those who were 
already engaged in creamery management or who 
were about to be engaged in creamery management ; 
these men come for a session of five weeks, the object 
being to give them instruction in science as bearing 
upon the treatment of milk in creameries ; in 1895 
there were four in attendance in 1896 there were 


Superintendent, Albert Farm, Glasnovin, examined, 
fifteen. I shall have returns made out, showing the 
attendances for each year, 1880 to 1896, and shall 
hand them in to your secretary. At the Munster 
Dairy School there has been an enormous develop- 
ment. In 1881 the attendance was thirty-nine ; next 
year thirty-six, fifty-four, and so on until 1895 and 
1896, when the attendances were 109 and 110. The 
attendances of the male agricultural pupils at the 
Munster Dairy School has not been so successful, 
mainly because more attention was given to instruc- 
tion in dairying for young women, principally because 
the school is situated in a dairying district, and the 
Commissioners thought it advisable to give more 
attention to the special circumstances of the district. 

1105. Where is it situated? — Within three miles 
of the city of Cork. The attendance of the male 
agricultural pupils averaged for the last three 
years, twenty-one, fourteen, and eighteen. There is 
also a class for creamery managers, established in 
1893, and the attendance has been ten, ten, thirteen, 
and twelve. Perhaps the Commission would like to 
ask questions upon those schools before I go to the 
agricultural schools, my lord. 

1106. Mr. Redington. — What are the details of the 
courses for teachers? — Teachers come up for a six weeks 
session, the arrangements that are made for them are 
that they may come up during the periods given for 
holidays at their schools, and the Commissioners have 
allowed an extension of a fortnight to reckon as school 
time. 

1107. What are they taught at Glasnevin? — They 
are taught the practical work on a farm where oppor- 
tunity serves, and where the men are equal to it, they 
do some labour with the object of getting them to 
acquire a proper use of their hands in agricultural and 
garden work. 

1108. Are they taught any science? — Yes, if the 
ordinary lectures are going on, by Sir Charles Cameron, 
Dr. McWeeney, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Steel. 

1109. What do those gentlemen lecture in?— Sir 
Charles Cameron lectures on agricultural chemistry 
and geology, Dr. McWeeney on natural history and 
bacteriology, Mr. Moore lectures on botany and 
vegetable physiology, and Mr. Steel on elementary 
veterinary science. 

1110. They lecture for the students who are in 
residence for eight months? — Yes. 

1111. And the teachers who come up for a six 
weeks’ course attend such of the lectures as are given 
during the six weeks? — Quite so. 

1112. Therefore they do not get a course of 
lectures for themselves ? — No, but such a course of 
lectures to them would be most useful. 

1113. Do they derive much benefit from attending 
in that way? — Not very much, I have asked the 
lecturers to give some attention to those teachers with 
a view of improving their knowledge, but very much 
cannot be done, as at present, in fact, there ought to 
be a special course in these subjects for those teachers. 


Prolcssor 

Thomas 

Carroll, 

M.R.I.A 
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1114. U nless that is done, the scientific agricultural 
instruction they get is defective ? — It is not as good 
as it might he, of course they get what may be called 
a scientific course, but it is not equal to a course of 
lectures from experts in science. 

1115. How do they get it? — From Mr. Clune, agri- 
culturist, and Mr. Gray, horticulturist, and myself, 
if I am at home, but latterly I have not had the 
time to do much. 

1116. What are the duties of these gentlemen? 
— Mr. Clune is the agriculturist, Mr. Gray is the 
horticulturist, and they are both men of enlighten- 
ment as regards their profession. 

1117. Do they give lectures ? — They give courses of 
lectures to the teachers when they are up. 

1118. That is more in the practice of horticulture ? 
— And also in the theory and practice of agriculture 
as far as they go. 

1119. Chairman. — T see on the memorandum you 
have handed in at the bottom of a page these words 
“ These students do not take part in manual labour ; 
but the course of instruction is mainly in the direction 
of explaining the practical management of the crops 
and live stock of the farm attached to the institution.” 
Is it possible for a person who only goes for a course 
of lectures of sixweeks, which of course is only a limited 
part of the year in which crops are growing, to be 
really instructed practically how to grow these crops. 
Take for example the turnip crop, the first thing you 
have to do is to dig or plough the ground, then you 
have to put in manure and then you have to put in 
the artificial manure in sowing, then you have to thin 
the crop and all that takes a considerable part of the 
year. Is it possible in six weeks to give such really 
practical instruction as will enable a person to do that 
themselves? — Yes, my lord, considering that those 
men have come from the agricultural classes, they 
will understand the lectures they hear, and be able 
to apply the knowledge that they get at the insti- 
tution, better than might be expected, because as I 
say they are mainly from the agricultural classes. 

1120. Then you say those persons come up with a 
considerable amount of knowledge to begin with, and 
it is to make their general knowledge more scientific ? 
— And more accurate. 

1121. That is what you aim at? — Yes. 

1 1 22. And if you had a person bred in town he 
would not have that general knowledge? — No, you 
could not expect it. 

1123. Mr. Redington. — None of the teachers 
come up for an eight months’ course? — No, but a 
good many of the young men who have had the eight 
months’ course have become teachers afterwards. 

1 1 24. What are the months during which the eight 
months’ course lasts? — 1st March to 30th September. 

1125. Chairman. — What is the eight months' 
course ? — It is for male agricultural pupils. When 
the Albert Institution, the present establishment, was 
started about 1851, a two years’ course was given, 
for some reason or another that was set aside and 
short courses were established. When I came to the 
institution in 1881 1 found the courses were 4| months 
each. Just about that time it was thought ad- 
visable to develop dairy instruction at the Glas- 
nevin institution. I suggested that in the eight 
months of the year when the largest amount of 
the most useful agricultural practice might be had, 
there should be given to the male students a farming 
course, and that the winter months should be given 
to dairying instruction for females. There has been 
an effort to crush into the institution more than ought 
to be done. Instead of having so much in one place it 
would be very much better I believe to have schools 
where the subjects would be dealt with separately. 

1126. Mr. Redington. — After the eight months’ 
course is over for men there are two courses for dairy 
pupils for the remaining four months of the year ? — 
Yes, sir. 

1127. From 1st Novemb'5.• to 1st of March? — 6th 


of November to 20th December, there is one course, 
and from 6th January to 20th of February there is 
another. 

1128. Each course lasts six weeks? — Each course 
lasts six weeks. 

1129. How much do the pupils pay ? — They pay £3 
for the six weeks. 

1130. Of the students attending the eight months’ 
course a certain number have free places ? — There are 
twenty-five free places reserved for students of the 
eight months’ course, these places are obtained by 
competitive examination all over the country. 

1131. If you wanted to have the teachers of the 
country practically instructed in agriculture what 
would you suggest as a more practical way of 
giving instruction than the six weeks’ course ? 
— I would suggest that the Albert Institution 
should be completely changed, that it should be made 
a large normal college, that the best talent that could 
be discovered should be attached to that establish- 
ment, and that the teachers as far as possible should 
pass through that normal school, for their agricultural, 
and, 1 may say, scientific courses. 

1132. How long should the course last?— I think 
that it ought to last at least twelve months, I should 
like to see a two years’ course, but certainly not 
less than twelve months. 

1133. Do you think that the present six weeks’ 
course is of much value ? — It has a certain amount of 
value, but not nearly so much as I should like, I 
should like to have a longer course of sound iristruc 
tion there for teachers of schools. 

1134. I think you stated that it was not of much 
value, from a practical point of view, as the teachers 
cannot be present during most of the operations of the 
farm ?— It has a certain amount, but not very much I 
must say. 

1135. In regard to scientific instruction, they only 
come in for a portion of the course given to others ? — 
Quite so. 

1136. Professor Fitzgerald. — I understand you 
agree with the late Dr. Sullivan, of Cork, who stated 
that the Glasnevin farm should be converted into an 
agricultural normal school for the technical training 
of the masters and mistresses of rural primary schools ? 
— I do, I have had a good many conferences with Dr. 
Sullivan on this point. 

1137. Do you think that all teachers should be 
trained at Glasnevin ? — I think if it could be accom- 
plished it would be very advisable. 

1138. At least those for rural schools ? — Those for 
rural schools. 

1139. Then you would propose that the course they 
should go through for the whole year should be some- 
what like the present eight months’ course or some- 
what analogous to it, except, I suppose, more of an 
educational character ? — Excepting this, that if it 
were turned into a normal school for teachers I should 
say that what is now called handicraft might also 
be taught. There is everything at the institution 
that could be turned to this acccount very readily. 

1140. Then you think the same school could be 
made an agricultural and a handicraft school ? — I do. 

1141. At present are agricultural experiments 
carried on by the teachers at the school. Do you 
think agricultural experiments could be carried on 
there ? — We have got some very valuable experiments 
at the present time, and have had for a number of 
years. Each year we have a number of experiments 
at Glasnevin. 

1142. Do you think it is of value to the pupils to 
see these experiments actually carried on ? — I think 
of very great value. 

1143. Is there any provision being made at the 
present time in the Queen’s College, Belfast, for 
agricultural education ? — I don’t know whether the 
lectures are continued in Belfast ; there is a professor 
attached, Dr. Hodges, but I don’t think the lectures 
are going on 
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1144. Would it be possible to utilise that in any 
•way for our teachers 1—1 think it would ; I think 
the Queen’s Colleges might be utilised for teachers, 
tut at the same time it is only fair to state that the 
attempts at the teaching of agriculture at the Queen’s 
Colleges was a complete failure. 

1 1 45. Was it because the teaching was a failure or 
because the people would not use them 1 — I think the 
people would not use them advantageously, and I 
don’t think that a desire for acquiring a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture existed at that time. About 
that time there was a considerable amount of feeling 
against what was called scientific farming. 

1146. It was premature? — It was premature, I 
believe. 

1147. The present scientific lectures that are given 
tc* teachers at Glasnevin, are they in any way practi- 
cal as far as the teachers are concerned ; do the 
pupils of the school there actually perform any 
experiments themselves ? — Do you mean as regards 
science or on the farm ? 

1148. I mean as regards science. Of course farm- 
ing experiments are very slow sort of things ? — 
There is no attempt at experiments in chemistry or 
physics. . 

1149. Are there demonstration lectures ? — Yes. 

1150. Is the room suitable for demonstration lec- 
tures ? — Well, it is scarcely suitable. I have been 
trying to get the Board of Works to give us proper 
.accommodation, as, for instance, a gallery for lecture 
room, but they are rather slow about it. 

1151. Then the teaching there is rather this, “ If 
jou do so and so such a thing will happen,” without 
giving the pupils an opportunity of doing it them- 
selves and seeing themselves what will happen ? — The 
pupils have not an opportunity of doing it them- 
selves ; the experiments are performed before them 
in the lectures. 

1152. Ought women teachers to be trained? — At 
the present time they are supposed to be instructed 
in agriculture. 

1153. In agriculture? — At the present time the 
teaching of agriculture by females is optional. 
There are some schools where female teachers teach 
agriculture, and also some schools where female pupils 
are taught agriculture by masters. 

1154. Do you think that before they taught, the 
-women teachers ought to be trained ?— I think so, 
they have, however, to pass an examination before 
being allowed to teach. 

1155. Mr. Harrington. — Is thereany other body at 
present in Ireland, except the National Board, compe- 
tent to undertake the teaching of the pupils attending 
the Albert and Munster Farms ? — Not at present. 

1156. Is it not a fact that the managers of the 
Munster School have applied for a Charter for an 
■extension of their system ? — They have got a Charter. 

1157. But they have applied for an extension of 
their lands for the purpose of teaching agriculture 
on a more extensive scale? — I believe they have 
applied for money to enable them to carry that out. 

1158. Is it a fact that the lands attached to the 
Munster Farm are not properly adequate for the 
teaching of agriculture in that district ? — I think the 
acquisition of more land would be very useful and a 
great deal might be done in a variety of subjects, 
planting and afforesting. 

1159. The students that now come to the Albert 
Farm and to the Munster Farm, do they come with 
much or any practical knowledge of, say, drawing 
and science or handicraft ? — In my examinations of 
these schools it is almost pitiful to see the total 
absence of the faculty of observation that those pupils 
show through want of such training before coming. 

• 1160. Therefore if there was a better system of 

teaching those subjects in elementary schools the 
higher places such as the Munster and Albert Farms 
would be better able to carry on their work much 
more effectively ? — Certainly. 


1161. Do the teachers in the South of Ireland fa . 6,1897. 
avail to any large extent of the Munster Farm ? — Profeswr 
We have had a good many attending atGlasnevin from Thoms* 
the South of Ireland. Of course the proportion that Carroll, 
has attended up to the present is very small indeed of 

the teachers throughout Ireland, they have been 
mainly men who were already in occupation of 
agricultural farms or school gardens or who intended 
to have farms or gardens connected with the agri- 
cultural department. 

1162. What difficulties are there in the way of 
the teachers of the South of Ireland gaining the full 
benefits that are to be obtained at the Munster Farm ? 

— This would require a reconstruction of the estab- 
lishment. As regards Glasnevin there are no more 
difficulties in the South of Ireland than in the North, 
the privilege of attending at Glasnevin extends to 
the whole of Ireland. 

1163. Is it that the teachers are rather careless 
themselves and don’t care to take up the subject 
of agriculture ? — Possibly that may account for it, a 
good many teachers have not the facilities for prac- 
tical agriculture, they have not the land attached to 
their schools, neither for gardens nor for farms. 

1164. Captain Shaw. — With regard to those six 
weeks’ courses do they go on continuously throughout 
the year? — There are three of those courses com- 
mencing in May and ending about October. 

1 165. Following each other? — Followingeach other. 

1166. Do you not consider that the agricultural 
operations which should be carried on from September 
to May are almost always the most important ? — As 
I remarked already these men know a good deal of 
the practice of agriculture, and their coming to 
Glasnevin will be mainly with the object of being 
taught better systems or the reasons for what they 
have been doing. 

Chairman. — I beg your pardon. With regard to the 
questions that are being put, I will just tell you the 
heads of Mr. Carroll’s evidence, so that we may keep 
the subjects together. The first thing was the general 
matter, then the question of male agricultural students, 
then of dairying, then surveying, levelling and mapping, 
then the dairying department for females, creamery 
managers, the Munster Dairy School, the Enniskillen 
Model School, then the agricultural schools and gar- 
dens, and the itinerant dairy instruction, and then 
some general questions handed in supplementary. 

Captain Shaw. — Then my questions would refer to 
a subject that will come afterwards. 

1167. Mr. Molloy. — Pending the reconstruction 
of the Albert Model Farm into a normal school, have 
you any suggestions to offer how the existing state of 
things could be improved in favour of the teachers ? 

— I don’t see how the existing state of things can be 
turned to better account than is being done at the 
present time. I think everything is being done at 
the present time that can be done. 

1168. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — W ith regard to the M odel 
farms, do you know whether these have paid, as a 

' success ? — To what class of Model farms do you refer ? 

1169. Those that were established many years ago, 
and have been conducted on scientific principles ? — 

Previously to 1879 the Model farms of the Com- 
missioners did not pay, but I believe that too much 
was expected in that direction. If you ask a farmer 
who is making a very large profit by his present 
system to take in a lot of pupils into his farm, and 
change his system and farm for teaching purposes 
alone, I don’t think it would be fair to ask that man 
to show a balance sheet with a large profit, he must 
separate the teaching from the practical farm work. 

1 1 70. Is not that the main reason why at Cork and 
elsewhere scientific farming was not in favour with the 
country people ? — Scientific farming is not in favour 
in any agricultural country that I know of, mainly 
because farmers who have gone in for scientific fann- 
ing have to a very large extent been failures, but a 
scientific farmer who has a knowledge of farming, as 
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a merchant has a knowledge of his business, 'Will 
make money, but mere scientists and men who can 
write a great deal about farming have generally been 
failures in farming for profit. 

1171. As a class they have failed, I know. I am 
sure we are all greatly pleased to learn that the 
number of females attending the class for dairying is 
increasing largely, 1 trust it will increase more and 
more. So far as your experience goes has that yet 
told on the quality of butter produced ? — I have letters 
from several districts in Ireland testifying to the 
improved quality of the butter through the in- 
struction of our schools. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson. — There is nothing our country 
needs more than an improvement in that respect, we are 
much pleased to hear of any changes made by this 
instruction in dairying. 

1172. Rev. Dr. Evans. — The students at Marl- 
borough-street Training College go to Glasnevin 1 — 
Yes, sir. 

1173. Male and female? — No, not the female. 

1174. Is there no instruction which the female 
Queen’s Scholars could profit by given at Glasnevin ? 
— Oh, yes, there is, you will find details of this later on. 

1175. Do the Queen’s Scholars from Drumcondra 
go to Glasnevin ? — No, they have a special agricultural 
teacher, and they have some land of their own, but 
if they wish to come we shall welcome them. 

1176. Do the Queen’s Scholars from Kildare-place 
go?— Yes. 

1177. How many ? — About thirty. 

1178. How often do they come? — One day in each 
week. 

1179. Are they taught in exactly the same way as 
the students from Marlborough-street ? — Exactly, 
except that they don’t take up surveying. 

Chairman. — That is a head we are coming to 
presently. 

1180. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do any of the Queen’s 
Scholars from our Lady of Mercy go? — No, sir. 

1181. Do any from De La Salle ? — No. 

1182. Is there anything in connection with De La 
Salle Training College to compensate for the advan- 
tages which the others have at Glasnevin ? — Yes, the 
College at De La Salle has a nice little farm within 
about three miles of the city of Waterford where the 
students go, there is a very good teacher there, and I 
believe that a very useful system of teaching agri- 
culture is practised at the De La Salle College. 

1 1 83. Have you any meansof comparing the instruc- 
tion in agriculture at De La Salle, with that at the 
Model farm ? — Except from having seen De La Salle. 

1184. And you believe what is done there is, shall 
I say, neither more in advance or behind what you 
do ? — I don’t wish to be supposed to be egotistical, 
but I think we do it better. 

1185. You said there was a competitive exami- 
nation by which those who come up from the country 
are admitted for instruction at Model farm? — Yes, sir. 

1186. What is the character of the competitive 
examination, and where is it held ? — The questions 
are set in general subjects of education. The last ex- 
amination was held in this way ; the Inspectors of 
schools set questions. 

1187. You mean the Inspectors of National Schools? 
— Yes, sir ; they were revised by the Chiefs of 
Inspection ; centres were named in the country con- 
venient to the Inspectors, and to the largest number 
of candidates ; examinations were held at those centres 
on one day ; the papers were then sent to the Education 
Office and marked by independent Inspectors. 

1188. You mean by the office the Education Office, 
Marlborough-street ? — Yes. 

1189. Do you have communications from those who 
have been trained after they go back to the country ? 
— Y es, we are in frequent communication with them. 

1190. Is it optional, or is there any system by which 

you require reports to be made to you?— May I ask 
you to explain what you want to get at. ' ' 1 


IT 91. Have you any regulations requiring those 
who have been taught at ^Glasnevin to report to you 
respecting the work they do after leaving?— No, we 
have not got such a system, but as I say correspon- 
dence is kept up between the officers and these 
young men, friendships have been formed, and 
correspondence is kept up. 

1192. And you have ground to believe from that 
correspondence that good has accrued to the districts 
to which they have gone from the instruction they 
received? — I believe so to themselves in the first 
instance, and if they show good results to themselves 
the districts should be benefited. 

1193. You were asked a question about experi- 
menting ; you were very successful in your experi- 
ments as regards spraying potatoes? — Yes, sir. 

1194. And much valuable information has 
emanated from Glasnevin in regard to spraying 
as a remedy for potato disease ? — Not alone from 
Glasnevin, but from nearly all the agricultural 
schools, we have sent out material to the forty-six 
agricultural schools, and to the M unster Dairy School, 
and experiments in that direction were carried out at 
those schools. 

1 1 95. Lord Chief Baron. — I wanted just to ask 
you one question, and it is in reference, not to the 
Albert Institution, but to the generality of the 
ordinary National Schools throughout the country. 
Are you able to say whether there is in the generality 
of the ordinary National Schools in Ireland any 
efficient teaching in the elements of agriculture, either 
practical or scientific ? — There has been a consider- 
able improvement in the quality of the teaching in 
these schools. I have had a return made out of the 
results of 1880, 1881, 1882, as compared with 1893, 
1894, 1895, and I find that a larger number of pupils 
have been presented for examination, and the per- 
centages in the results of answering have largely 
increased. Comparing those two periods, in 1880 the 
percentage of passes was 46-3 j in- 1881, 49 - 4 ; in 
1882, 47-5; in 1893, 60-9 ; in 1894, 62-4; in 1895, 
63 - 9. The comparison in numbers, in 1882, 44,493 
were presented ; in 1894, 82,51 4 were presented. The 
fact that there is an increase in the percentage of 
passes, I think, shows that the quality of the teaching 
lias been improved. 

1196. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I want to ask Mr. Carroll 
does he know whether those who have been trained 
at the Model Farm have competed at local fruit and 
flower shows, and with what result ? — Yes ; there 
have been a good many of those cases. A good many 
of the teachers of school gardens and school farms 
have competed and taken prizes. I have just before 
my mind a case in the county Tyrone (Drumbeg) 
where the teacher clears off all the prizes. He grows 
new varieties of vegetables. 

1197. Lord Chief Baron. — Now, Mr. Carroll, I 
wish you to take the best year in reference to agri- 
culture. Do I understand that is the year 1895? — 
Do you mean for the teaching in the National 
Schools ? 

1198. The ordinary National Schools. Take the 
year in which you consider the teaching was the best 
and most extensive ? — 1 895 appears to be the best year. 

1199. In how many schools was agriculture taught 
in 1895 ?— It is a compulsory subject in all rural 
schools. There are very few urban schools take 
agriculture. 

1200. Speaking roughly, can you say what is the. 
number in average attendance in all the rural schools, 
in Ireland? — That will be more a subject for the 
literary Inspectors. I have not to take cognizance of 
that, but I should say the attendance would be 
perhaps 60 per cent, of those on the rolls of the rural 
schools. 

1201. Would you say there were 40,000 on the 
rolls ? — Oh, more than that. 

1202. I want to see how many students are sup- 
posed to be taught agriculture. Would you kindly 
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approximate as near as you can in numbers to the 
students in rural schools ? 

Most Rev.- Dr. Walsh, — I find the exact figures 
here in the report. The number presented for ex- 
amination in agriculture in the year 1895 was 82,514 ; 

. the number that passed was 52,717. 

1203. Lori* Chief Baron. — Surely there are a 
great many more, students in rural schools than 
82 5141 — Yes, and a great many more taught agri- 
culture, but those boys have not made the necessary 
attendances to enable them to be presented for 
examination in agriculture! — I should not like to 
venture on figures. 

1 204. I should say that a large number that are 
taught agriculture were not presented for examination 
in agriculture through not being qualified by 100 
days’ attendance. 

i 205. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is it only boys above 
the fourth class that are required to take agriculture ? 
— Quite so, fourth class and above. 

1206. Lord Chief Baron. — Could you form any 
. approximation of the number that ought to present 

themselves in agriculture who in fact do not present 
themselves 1 ? — That is 82,514 ought to present them- 
selves and have presented themselves, but in addition 
to that a very large number, half as many more, have 
been instructed . in agriculture, but for a shorter 
period. Those that I have given are boys and girls 
that have made 100 attendances at the school. 

1207. Now in your opinion are the generality of the 
National School teachers in rural schools throughout 
Ireland competent to teach the elements of agriculture 1 ? 
— The results of the passes will indicate something in 
that way. I must say that I think the teachers ought 
to be better informed in agriculture, and I have made 
out a comparison of the percentages of passes in Eng- 
land and Scotland as compared with Ireland, but in 
making those it is only fair that I should state that a 
better class of students are presented for examination 
in England and Scotland than are presented in Ireland. 
The passes in England with a very much smaller num- 
ber and of a higher class as regards the education of 
those presented, of 1,213 presented only seven were 
refused a pass. The percentage of passes in Scotland 
for 1895-96 was 86'6, in 1894-5, 87*1, but a much 
smaller percentage of school persons was presented in 
Scotland than in Ireland, and that will probably 
account for the difference. I believe that in Scot- 
land the teachers of agriculture are better prepared 
than are our teachers. 

1208. But the value of those will depend upon what 
is required for a pass ? — Yes. 

1209. Now I wish to bring you to this question, do 
you think that there are a substantial number of 
students of these schools in Ireland that get any real 
efficient knowledge in agriculture in the ordinary 
National Schools ? — If you ask me if they get a useful 
knowledge, I should say yes. 

1210. My word is any efficient knowledge of agricul- 
ture? — I should like to have it explained whether 
that would mean that a boy of sixteen leaving school 
would be fit to take a farm and farm it. 

1211. Oh, no ? — If it is meant that he gets such a 
lair amount of knowledge as will enable him to farm 
better through the use of this knowledge, I believe 
that he does get a useful knowledge. 

1212. Such a knowledge as will enable him when 
he gets a farm for himself to farm it efficiently and 
get as much profit out of it as he reasonably ought ? 
— I believe that if the boys leaving school in the sixth 
class were to put into practice the information that 
they get at the school they could farm their farms 
more efficiently and more profitably. 

1213. Monsignor Molloy.— That information is 
taken entirely from books for the great bulk of the 
hoys ? — For the great bulk of the boys. 

1214. Lord Chief Baron. — Have you ever seen 
boys examined in agriculture ? — I have. 

1215. And is it your opinion from what you yourself 


have seen that these boys acquire any real knowledge 
of practical agriculture ? — I believe that they acquire 
a useful knowledge of agricultural subjects. 

1216. Now to what extent and of what nature ? — 
I shall read the programme. 

1217. I don’t want the programme, I want in your 
own words what knowledge they really get, would 
they be able to know how to put in a crop, how to 
care that crop, and how to take out that crop and how 
to save that crop ? — They will get a great deal of 
information that will enable them to do it better than 
their fathers did before them. 

1218. Chairman. — Well, but Mr. Carroll, do you 
think the young farmers are better farmers than their 
fathers were ? — I think the agriculture of Ireland has 
improved considerably. 

Chairman. — I cannot say that is my experience. 

1219. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — They would acquire such 
a knowledge of the various classes of soil as to know the 
best crop to put into it ? — Yes, that is the subject of 
instruction. 

1220. Professor Fitzgerald. — May I ask whether 
the answering in Scotland is better than in Ireland in 
agriculture? — In 1895-96 of 5,231 examined 4,543 
passed, being a percentage of 86 '6. 

1221. And our percentage? — In 1895 was 63. 

1222. Then of our children that were examined 63 
per cent, passed, and in Scotland of the children 
examined 86 per cent.? — I don’t think it would be fair 
to contrast the two, because I believe that those 
examined in Scotland were older than the children 
presented in Ireland. 

1223. Was there any other reason do you think 
why the Scotch children should be able to answer 
better than the Irish ones? — From what I know of 
the Scotch system I believe that the teachers are 
better prepared for teaching agriculture. 

1 224. Then you think our teachers are not given a 
sufficient preparation by our present system of 
training, teachers ? — That I believe. 

1225. Most Rev. Lord Plunk et. — I only wish to 
ask how long the teaching of agriculture has been a 
compulsory subject in the National School to the 
same extent that it is now ? — I should say from about 
1877 or 1878. 

1226. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You propose that 
the teachers should be brought up to Glasnevin to 
be trained there? — That is what I should like. 

1227. What would be the length of the course? — 
I should say at least twelve months. 

1228. You are aware that twelve months is the 
length of the course of a teacher in an ordinary 
training college ? — Quite so. 

1229. Do you propose that a teacher should be 
trained twice, once in the ordinary training college, 

. and once in Glasnevin ? — I believe that an arrange- 
ment might be made by which the teachers in train- 
ing could reside at Glasnevin, or make more use of it 
than they do at present. 

1230. The teachers in the De La Salle College, 
Waterford, for instance? — At De La Salle they have 
a farm where they could increase very much the 
proficiency. 

1231. I thought your idea was that all the teachers 
were to be brought up to Glasnevin ? — Not all to be 
brought to Glasnevin, my lord ; those who had no 
other place to go to might go to Glasnevin. 

1232. But they have a place to go to at De La 

Salle ? They have a place at De La Salle, and witli 

a little arrangement it might be developed into a very 
useful place for teaching. 

1233. Are you aware whether any assistance is 
given to the Brothers who have the management of 
De La Salle Training College for this useful depart- 
ment that they have got up there? — Well, I don’t 
enter into the details of finance in any of the schools. 

1234. The establishment at Glasnevin is not kept 
up out of the grant for the Training College at 
Marlborough-street ?— No, my lord, 
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r - 1235. There is a separate fund for that? — A 
separate fund for that. 

1236. So that on that point there would not be an 
equality between the Training College at Waterford 
and the one at Marlborough-street and those other 
Training Colleges in Dublin, as they have within 
reach an agricultural college provided by the State, 
whilst the Training College at Waterford has no agri- 
cultural college provided by the State ?— That is so. 

1237. And to that extent there is an inequality? 
— That is so. 

1238. In your idea, all the teachers who have 
no other place to go to should come up to Glasnevin. 
How many could Glasnevin accommodate ? — If Dr. 
Sullivan’s idea was carried out, which I may say I 
adopt entirely, it would require a very large develop- 
ment to make Glasnevin what it ought to be as a 
normal training school. 

1239. And this would be a great Training College 

under the Commissioners of National Education?— I 
should not like to 

1240. That is what you propose?— I propose it 
should be done under some management. 

1241. Are you aware that when it was attempted 
to train all the teachers of Ireland through one college 
under the Commissioners of National Education the 
result was that only a very small percentage of the 
teachers could be trained ? — In agriculture ? 

1 242. In anything ? — I would rather confine myself 
to agriculture. 

1243. You are aware that at present there is a 

number of training colleges in the country? Yes. 

1244. In our report I find these figures, that tlie 
number trained in all our training colleges taken 
together last year, 1895, was 240 ; the number of 
vacancies to be filled was 490; so that we were 
249 short of the demand with all these training- 
colleges in existence. Would not that go to show 
that it would be utterly hopeless to set about 
training in agriculture unless we had a number of 

agricultural colleges through the country? If I 

was to give expression to what I consider ought to 
be done ° 

1245. I thought you had done that? — Well, I 
did not expect to be asked so definitely to make 
suggestions ; I supposed that I was to give evidence 
as to what is already in existence. 

1246. So I understood also, but when I heard you 
making those suggestions, I wish to test your sugges- 
tions by the light thrown on them by these figures ? 
—I should be glad, later on, if asked by the Commis- 


1247. Then it may be better to reserve your opinion 

on that point until you have considered it. 
•b.ow, in reference to the questions the Chief 
Baron has asked you about the teaching of agricul- 
ture in schools. I find the number who passed in 
the examinations last year was 52,000, and £12 000 
was paid in result fees for this agricultural teaching 
do you think that £12,000 was well spent?— Ido 
my lord. ’ 

1248. Are you frequently present at the examina- 
tions in agriculture in the schools?— Not very 
frequently. I have been at them. 

1249. Who conducts those examinations? The 

District Inspector. 

1250. Well, here is an extract from a report of 
one of the Inspectors: — “The amount expended on 
result fees for this branch in its present form would 
be far better devoted to fees for discipline, order, 
neatness, and so on. Agriculture is a disappointing 
branch, and I fail to see how any good can be done 
in it without practical instruction. The pupil’s 
knowledge is purely theoretical, and not capable of 
being applied to any practical purpose.” Seeing that 
statement made by an Inspector who has practical 
experience, are you still of opinion that the money 
spent in result fees is usefully spent?— Yes, my lord' ■ 
and for this reason, that Inspector may have a taste 


for drawing, or for encouraging lace making, he may- 
have a dislike for agriculture, or have a difficulty- 
in examining it, and his sympathies may not be 
with it. 

1251. Then I must give you another : — “ If a child 
gets the necessary cue, he can easily continue for half 
a page without stopping. The meaning of difficult 
words is scarcely ever taught. ... The results 
are rarely above mediocrity '*? — I am afraid I must 
agree with that. I have been surprised in some cases- 
to find boys repeat page after page of the book and 
know very little about the meaning. 

1252. Now allow me to give you another : “I 

examined in sixteen schools during the year, in but 
two of them did I find the pupils in possession of any 
useful grasp of the subject. It was adopted as an 
optional subject in three urban schools, and from 
what I see of the consequences I should not be in 
favour of its extension ’’ ? — It appears to me that in 
that case the teaching was not properly regulated. 
If the Inspector found there was not efficient instruc- 
tion in the urban schools, he could very soon have 
that matter settled by having agriculture withdrawn 
and attention given to other subjects. 

1253. “ Perhaps no more profitable substitute could 
be found from the point of view of results fees, but. 
many subjects more useful to the pupils are available.” 
Are you aware there is a very high fee paid for this 
thing that goes on under the name of teaching 
agriculture ? — I believe it is high. 

1254. It is the highest fee given by the Board, 
higher than the fee given for subjects that are really 

taught in the school ; is it not five shillings ? Pour 

shillings to five shillings. 

1255. What do you think of this from another 

Inspector : “ A large part of this district is used as 
meadow and for agricultural purposes, the pupils 
who can glibly repeat the long list of grasses given in 
the book have no hesitation in saying that they 
never saw any specimens of them.” We may take it 
for granted that there were specimens of these- 
grasses in the fields all round that district ? Yes 

1256. Do you think there is any advantage in 
teaching agriculture in that way ?— If you take the 
one subject— grasses. Take a grazing district, you 
could not expect that the teacher would teach only 
the matters pertaining to grazing ; you must have the 
principles of agriculture taught. 

1257. Is there any use in teaching long lists of 
the names of grasses when the children are unable to 
identjfy one of these grasses when they see them in 
the fields ? — I say that is not efficient teaching 

1258. Is not that the teaching that goes on in our 
schools ? — Not in all the schools. 

1259. I have read the reports of five Inspectors, 

and 1 can assure you I could quote twenty such 
reports from this book showing that the teaching 
that goes on is of this same kind, and that the 
pupils are not able to identify in the fields the objects 
that they see the pictures of in the books. As far as 
that is the character of the teaching, do you think it 
worth keeping up ? I believe if the Inspectors them- 
selves knew more of the subject you would have 
reports very different. It is just as difficult to 
examine in agriculture as it is to teach it, and unless 
a man has a fair amount of knowledge, and also a 
sympathy with it, he may form very erroneous opinions 
upon the subject. r 

1260. Then you don’t take the testimony of the 
Inspectors as to what is actually going on in the 

9 non 0 "-?, e ■> Udgment ° f these gentlemen 
that £12,000 was paid last year m result fees? 

1261. Mr. Redington. You have nothing to do 

with the examination of schools in theoretical agri- 
culture? — No, sir. ° 

1262. Monsignor MoLnor.-There are 47 school 
farms in all Ireland ? — Yes. 

About 3 8?° W man ' V 8Ch001 gardens are there ? 
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1264. Outside of these, there is no practical 
teaching in agriculture given in any school whatever ! 
—No. 

1265. The teaching then given to the bulk of the 
children in Ireland is simply teaching out of a book, 
which they in great part commit to memory, and if 
they get the cue they can repeat it by heart as we 
have been told ! — I should hope that will not be 
so in future. A new text-book is now provided. 

1266. You are the examiner of the school farms! 
— Yes. 

1267. How is teaching carried on in these 47 
schcol farms! — In those schools the teachers 
come under the ordinary rules of the ordinary 
schools as regards Part I., that is theory. In Part 

II. I examine the boys on the farm ; and for Part 

III. , that is fees for the management of the farm. I 
examine for those. As a rule I should say that the 
percentage of passes in Part II., that is the practical 
examination, will be 90 per cent. 

1 268. How do you proceed to carry out the exami- 
nation 1 — I take those boys on to the farm, take the 
crops on the farm, the live stock and implements, and 
examine them according to the programme here. 

1269. Will you put in that programme afterwards 1 
—Yes. 

1270. How long does the examination last — is it 
once a year it is carried out 1 — Once a year for results. 

1271. How long would it last for each boy, or do 
you examine them together 1 — Examine them in 
classes together ; a school would take about three 
hours. I generally have about twenty boys ; it would 
take about three hours. 

1272. Is it your opinion, as the result of what you 
have seen of these school farms, that it would be 
desirable to extend them further over Ireland ? — I 
believe that an extension of school farms and a 
development of agricultural boarding schools would 
be very useful for the country. 

1273. Keeping simply to the question of school 
farms, is the number now not very much less than it 
was formerly! — Very much less. 

1274. Could you mention the greatest number of 
school farms that there were at any time under the 
National Board! — In 1880 there were 91. 

1275. Was that the year in which the number 
was greatest! — No; I think there were a greater 
number a few years previously. 

1276. What would have been about the greatest! 
— I think about 120. 

1277. Therefore, the policy of the Board of late 
years has been to diminish the number of school 
farms 1 — The practice of the teachers had been not to 
keep them up to the mark ; I was obliged to recom- 
mend the striking off of a very large number when I 
took charge ; I found the teaching was not efficient 
and the farms badly managed, but now I may say 
there is a tendency to improve. The number of 
farms have decreased from 9 1 to 47, but school gardens 
have improved from 19 to 82. 

1278. What was the lowest number 1 — In 1894 it 
was 44 for school farms. 

1279. Some of these farms are a great deal larger 
than others! — Yes. 

1280. There is one farm of 47 acres! — Yes. 

1281. Do you think that the same teacher can 
teach practical agriculture on a farm of 47 acres 
and manage his farm and teach the school besides 1 
— Circumstances will make that possible : in the case 
you allude to, the 47 acres, the teacher lias a very 
good wife who I may say is the manager of the farm, 

I don’t think it would be advisable that a teacher 
should have a very large farm. 

1282. What would you consider the normal size of 
a farm for the purpose of teaching agriculture in a 
school! — I think that five acres would be quite 
sufficient — the Commissioners say three, but about five 
acres would be quite sufficient, and I may add that 
at the Royal Agricultural College at Copenhagen they 


have not more than about ten acres of ground Feb. 6, 1897. 
attached to the college. Professor 

1283. With respect to the teachers, is it easy Thomas 
to get a person who is competent to do the ordi- Carroll, 
nary work of a school, and who has such a taste M-R I A - 
for agriculture as to be an efficient teacher of 
agriculture as well 1 — It is rather difficult — I should 
explain what these agricultural schools are, I am 
afraid there is a misapprehension as to their character. 

In what we call school farms, the land belongs 
to the teacher, the Commissioners have no proprietary 
right in it whatever, and the teacher gets fees accord- 
ing to the scale for the passes of the boys on the 
farm. He farms it somewhat differently from the 
neighbouring farmers for educational purposes. 

1284. Some of the farms are 10 acres, several are 
20, one is 47 acres — do you think a farmer who is 
farming 47 acres, or even 20 acres of land, is a 
desirable person to have as schoolmaster over the 
ordinary work of a school 1 — It is possible men may 
be found who could do it ; I have seen the literary 
results of schools that I have to do with, and 
some of the very best results are had in schools 
where there are school farms. 

1285. Have you found that you get good educa- 
tional results as regards the literary work, and good 
results as regards agricultural teaching in the same 
school ! — There are many such cases. 

1286. Do you think, if the plan of school farms was 
extended, as you think it ought to be extended, that it 
would be desirable to have the same person to teach 
practical agriculture and to teach the school also ! — I 
quite think so. A man who can teach agriculture 
properly ought to be a good teacher of a school, because 
agriculture properly taught cultivates the faculty of 
observation ; and such a man should know a little of 
science. 

1287. I had intended to ask this question the other 
day of Mr. Downing, who is chief of inspection, and 
has to deal with the school gardens. In his report, 
which has just been handed to me by the Archbishop, 
he writes : “ The efficient management of a school and 
the efficient management of a farm of any considerable 
extent by the same person seem to be incompatible. 

The possession of farms by teachers is one of the 
banes of education. The most worthless teachers are 
either farmers, newspaper correspondents, or cycle 
agents ” 1 — I think that will bear explanation. I think 
if Mr. Downing were here and were asked to explain 
that — it is rather impertinent of me to put words in 
his mouth — but I think what he meant by that was, 
that not the teachers of agricultural schools were the 
inefficient teachers, but the teachers who had farms of 
their own. 

1288. i\Ir. Redington. — He does not refer to the-, 
teachers who have farms recognised by the Board ? — 

I feel positively certain he does not. 

1289. Chairman. — To come back to Glasnevin, will 
you tell the Commission what class the male students 
are principally engaged on in Glasnevin! — They are 
generally the sons of farmers, some gentlemen's sons — 
we have them from the sons of magistrates down. 

1290. I mean what subjects are they studying: I see- 
agriculture, horticulture, and mechanical work, and 
so on, perhaps you will give it shortly 1 — They are 
taught the practical work of the farm; they have also a 
certain time in the institution for mechanical work. 

1291. How large is the farm 1 — 1 80 acres; the pupils 
attend lectures by those Professors whom I named ; 
they are taught gardening ; we have workshops, car- 
pentry, and blacksmiths, and they do all the work of 
the farm. 

1292. What are the teachers — are they skilled 
artizans 1 — Yes. 

1293. And who provides the tools! — The Commis- 
sioners. 

1294. Then, with regard to the dairy at Glasnevin, 
have you anything to say about that! — The dairy 
was established in 1883. The object was to 
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fit up such a dairy as would meet the requirements 
of the various classes, from the small farmer with three 
or four cows up to the factory; all the appliances neces- 
aary for each of these classes are provided. 

1295. With regard to teaching surveying, levelling, 
and mapping, what have you to say about that?— 
We have got an efficient teacher, a man who has gone 
through the College of Science, and many of the 
young men who have been trained at Glasnevin 
have subsequently earned a good deal of money in 
surveying properties on their return to their homes. 

1296. As regards the dairy department for females, 
will you tell us what is done under that head ? — As I 
mentioned, two classes come up during the year ; 
these young women are, according to the size of the 
class, divided into sections. In addition to practical 
dairying we have cookery and sewing classes, and 
the sections that are not at the dairying are at the 
cookery or sewing classes. These young women make 

• notes of their lectures ; these notes are examined 
and corrected by the teachers. 

1297. Was more instruction given some time ago 
to the female students of the Marlborough-street 
Training College in connection with the dairy depart- 
ment at Glasnevin, than is the case at present? — 
Instruction in dairying was commenced about four 
years ago, but in consequence of the development of 
itinerant dairying, we were obliged to discontinue 
for a few months. It is intended to carry it on, as I 
find the teachers in training are anxious to learn it, 
and I believe it will be very useful to the country. 

1298. With regard to the creamery managers at 
Glasnevin, what have you to say about them ? — These 
men come up to be prepared for employment in 
' creameries. 

1299. Monsignor Molloy. — There has been a mis- 
understanding with regard to the report of Mr. Down- 
ing ; I will read the sentence preceding the sentence 
which I read. The marginal note is “ school farms,” and 
he says : — “ My impression of. National Schools with 
farms attached for the purpose of practical agricultural 
instruction is not favourable to them. The efficient 
■management of a school, and the efficient manage- 
ment of a farm of any considerable extent by the 
same person, seem to be incompatible.” The report 
■then is unfavourable to farms of any considerable 
extent attached to a school for agricultural instruc- 
tion ? — Yes, to farms of any considerable extent. 

1300. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Does the Model Farm pay 
its way ? — As a farm it does ; we can show a profit for 
many years of from £400 a year to £800, and it 
would be a very great shame if it did not, considering 
•the markets we have so near. 

1301. You were asked a little while ago who paid for 
the farm implements and requisites — would it be 
correct to say the farm paid for these itself ? — The 
farm pays for all implements necessary for the farm ; 
the Commissioners pay for all the implements necessary 
for education. 

1302. Which are they ? — If we had to fit up the 
dairy as a money-making dairy on a farm we could 
do it for £30 or £40 ; if we had to fit it up for an 
educational dairy we would lay out £250 or £300 on 
■it, because we require a number of implements that 
would not be necessary for practical dairying but 
.would for a training dairy. 

1303. Is the kind of dairy instruction you give 
at Glasnevin such as farmers’ daughters could use 
in their own homes or in their own localities? — 
It is so ; and I may say that if you give us the pleasure 
of your company some day during next week I shall 
show you that we have a real commercial dairy 
going on at present. We get the whole of the cream 
from a dairy proprietor in the country, and we supply 
his customers. The girls that are now at Glasnevin 
have to do all manipulation, and any faults that 
occur in the manufacture of the butter are reported 
4o the owner. 

1304. Quite so. I am prepared anywhere to testify 


that you produce butter fit for the Queen, but my 
point was, is the mode of instruction in producing 
this butter such as farmers’ daughters could carry out 
in their own localities ? — Yes. I may say at the end 
of the session, when examinations are held either for 
granting certificates or prizes, these girls are obliged 
to make the butter with the simplest appliances ; they 
are not allowed to use any of the elaborate machinery 
for more extensive dairying. 

1305. Professor Fitzgerald. — Might I ask whether, 
in calculating the profit of Glasnevin, rent and interest 
on buildings and capital is deducted 1 — Rent is ; but in 
consequence of the buildings being educational, interest 
on the actual building is not charged. 

1306. But is there interest on buildings that ought 
to be required for a farm of that size deducted ? — No, 
sir ; but I may say the rent is about £4 an acre, and 
that is a very high rent. 

1307. High for the neighbourhood of Dublin? — It 
is ; in our neighbourhood lands of the same quality let 
at 50/- an acre. 

1308. So that the excessive rent would more than 
pay for interest on the necessary buildings ? — Quite so. 

1309. Monsignor Molloy. — Can you form an idea of 
how many pupils of the agricultural class that have 
passed through Glasnevin are actually now engaged 
in agricultural pursuits in Ireland? — We are obliged 
to make frequent returns, but I cannot remember the 
numbers just at present. 

1310. Perhaps you would let us have that return. 
Can you state your own general opinion as to how far 
they have been successful in agricultural pursuits after 
they left Glasnevin ? — I have knowledge of a very 
■ large number doing very well. 

1311. T understood you to say you have no exact 
record, but I wish to know your general opinion ? — 
Quite so ; I may say I was a pupil of Glasnevin myself. 

1312. Mr. Redington. — I. take these figures from 
our last report — taking Glasnevin and the Munster 
Farm together, there has been a net profit on the 
farm of £136, and the net cost of agricultural train- 
ing has been £3,546, leaving the total net cost to the 
State of £3,410. Are those figures correct? — 
Those are correct. 

1313. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I should wish to 
put the same figures to you in a slightly different way. 
Separating the farm and the educational establish- 
ment — the college — I see it stated here that the cost 
of the maintenance of agricultural students and the 
salary of agriculturist, &c., is £3,613. That is the 
cost incurred by the State in 1895 for the education 
in Glasnevin ?— Yes. 

1314. Fees of pupils, £548 ? — Yes. 

1315. Is there any other income to set off against 
the cost of maintenance of the educational establish- 
ment ? — What is called the proportion of the profit 
on the farm would go against that. 

1316. Am I right in saying that the whole profit on 
the farm is about £362 ; Farm produce, £2,741 — is 
that correct ? Then look a little further down on 
the page, £2,379, that is what goes out? — Yes. 

1317. Therefore the profit on the farm is about 
£360. You say this is to be set off against the out- 
lay of £3,613 for the cost of the establishment? — Yes. 

1318. And with that exception the only other 
income is fees of pupils, £548, so we have about £900 
to set off against an expenditure of £3,600 ? — Yes. 

1319. In other words, the educational work done 
in that establishment cost the State £2,700 ? — Yes, 
that is quite right ; but then take into account the 
numbers that passed through. 

1320. Most Rev. Lord Plunket. — I have one 
question to ask — it is with regard to the information 
given to the teachers in training at Glasnevin. It is 
very clear I think that they acquire a great deal of 
valuable information ; but there is a great distinc- 
tion between acquiring information and acquiring a 
knowledge of the method of imparting that to others ? 
— Quite so. 
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1321. In .the lectures that are given there, are they 
not merely given this information with regard to • 
agriculture and ; dairy farming, but are they also 
instructed as to how- best, -when they have become 
teachers themselves, they can impart that informa- 
tion in such a way to children that children can 
understand it and be prepared thereby for after- 
wards becoming efficient agriculturists themselves ? — 
There are no special lectures on methods of teaching. 
It is supposed that the teacher will have sufficient 
sense to pick up, through the teaching they get there, 
the proper method of imparting such instruction. 

1322. Don’t you think it would be a great improve- 
ment if that department of instruction were also 
included— -it is so in the Training Colleges with 
regard to other subjects. The teachers in training 
in the Training Colieges are not merely taught cer- 
tain subjects themselves, but there is a special 
teacher of method who explains to them how they 
can best convey that to others. Don’t you think 
that would be an improvement as regards Glasnevin ? 

I quite believe it, my lord ; a great deal might be 

done in showing the teachers how agriculture might 
be taught with the best effect, and with the means 
at their hands, their teaching might be very much 
improved. 

1323. Chairman. — Before we come back to the agri- 
cultural schools and school gardens, there are two heads 
upon which you have given me a memorandum. I 
shouldlike just to ask you to give us a little information 
on them — one is the Munster Dairy School and Agri- 
cultural Institute, and the other is the Enniskillen 
Model School. Will you give us any observations 
that occur to you with regard to the Munster Dairy 
School and Agricultural Institute, the objects and 
scope of it ? — At the Munster Dairy School, as I have 
already mentioned, more attention is given to dairying, 
and the larger portion of the year is given to the in- 
struction of females in dairying. The numbers I 
have given show that there is a smaller number of 
male students at the Munster School ; the course of 
studies is very much similar to that given at Glas- 
nevin. There are no teachers attending the 
Munster School ; the place would not be adapted for 
this ; but the instruction otherwise is practically 
the same as at Glasnevin, with the exception that 
there are not school teachers there, and handicraft is 
not taught. 

1324. Are the pupils engaged in the work of the 
farm 1 — They are engaged in the work of the farm in 
an exactly similar way to Glasnevin. You will see the 
time tables in the papers I put in, and you will find a 
good deal of time is given to practical work. 

1325. Mr. Harrington. — Is it not a fact that until 
the management of the Munster Dairy School got 
into the hands practically of the local committee, it 
was not doing nearly as well as it is now ? — It is a 
fact that it was a complete failure up to 1880. 

1326. Seeing that, would it not be advisable in your 
opinion that these schools if extended — say Glasnevin 
and others — should be put into the hands of local 
management more than they are at present? — I 
believe it would be very advisable to enlist local co- 
operation in such schools. 

1327. Is it not a fact that a large part of the 
success of the Munster Dairy School is due to the 
influence of the Ladies’ Committee who look after the 
management of the place ? — The Ladies’ Committee 
has been most useful, both I believe in attracting 
pupils in consequence of the supervision given, and 
also in seeing everything carried out in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner for the comfort and education 
of the dairy students. 

1328. Monsignor Molloy. — I understand from 
what you have just said that the success of the 
Munster School is largely due — almost entirely due — 
to the fact that you have the co-operation of a local 
committee ? — I don’t think it is entirely ; I think it is 
mainly due to the results of the teaching being 


appreciated in the country ; when these pupils leave Jet. B. 1897. 
the school and go to their homes, people see that they Protestor 
do so well in their dairy work. Thomas 

1329. Previous to the formation of this local com- 
mittee, the National Board had resolved to abandon 
the school ? — That is so, but under Treasury pressure. 

1330. Therefore the success that now exists is 
entirely due to the formation of that committee ? — 

Well, it may appear . 

1331. It would not have existed ? — I will speak 
candidly and plainly — it dates from my coming to take 
charge of it. 

1332. What was the relation of the National Board 
to the school when you took charge of it — was it that 
it had resolved to abandon it ? — At the same time I 
came over to work with the committee. 

1333. Then the committee was formed? — No ; at 
the same time. 

1334. At the time the committee was formed, the 
National Board had passed a resolution to abandon 
the school ? — Before the committee was formed. 

1335. When the committee was formed the 
National Board with difficulty was induced to continue 
the school ? — Yes, but not with difficulty. It is stated 
publicly that the Commissioners welcomed the local 
committee as co-operators with them. 

1336. Therefore the present success appears to be 
due to the local committee. There was a similar school 
in Limerick called Mungret ? — Yes. 

1337. That school has been abandoned ? — Yes. 

1338. And there was no local committee? — No; 
though I believe the Commissioners and others are 
very sorry for having abandoned it, seeing the success 
of Cork ; and I believe if Mungret were existing now, 
it would be a flourishing institution. 

1339. Then the moral really is this: that the ex- 
istence of a local committee taking charge of the, 
school, superintending and looking after it, is the 
one thing necessary for success ? — No ; I believe it to 
be most useful but not essential. 

1340. The union of the local committee and the 
Agricultural superintendent, both combined ? — Quite 
so ; a happy family ! 

1341. Mr. Redington. — You were asked whether 
the National Board had resolved to give up the 
Munster School. Is it not a fact that it was under 
pressure from the Treasury that the Agricultural 
Model Schools were given up ? — That is so. 

1342. Were there not a great number of Agricul- 
tural Model Schools throughout the country besides 
Munster and Glasnevin ? — Yes.- 

1343. Are you aware that the buildings were sold 
at a great loss as compared with the original cost ? 

— Not only sold, but money given to have them 
taken off their hands in many cases. 

1344. Could you put in a return of the loss to the 
country through the operation ? — I think I can. 

1345. Was it something like £100,000? — I should 
say it would be quite that, if not more. 

1346. How many were sold ? — At one time there 
were four or five principal agricultural schools and a 
large number of what were then called minor agricul- 
tural schools. There was agricultural instruction in 
workhouses, and industrial classes at many of the 
schools of the country. 

1347. Perhaps you will put in a return showing 
the number of agricultural schools given up or sold, 
the original cost of these schools, and what was 
obtained for them when disposed of ?— Very well. 

1348. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — When were those 

Schools given up?— From, I. think, as well as I re- 
member, 1870 on to 1881. ( 

• 1349. Were they working successfully at the time 
they were brought to an end ?— No ; I could not say 
they were working successfully. 

■ 1350. Under whose management were they? — 

Under the management of the Commissioners. 

1351. And they were not working successfully?— 

Not in many cases. 
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1 352. And they had to be given up at a loss to the 
State of £100,000? — That is about it. 

1353. Mr. Redington. — H ad they to be given up— 
could not the management have been changed %— I 
believe if the management had been changed they could 
be very useful, and might be maintained in usefulness 
to the present day. 

• 1354. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — S o you think local 
management is better than the management of the 
Commissioners ? — I don’t say that entirely. 

1355. Take the facts : when those schools were 
worked by the Commissioners they were worked at a 
loss, and had to be given up, at a loss of £100,000. 
W e have before us at the present moment a school at 
Cork that was not successful when it was under the 
management of the Commissioners, and is now suc- 
cessful under local management. Putting all these 
facts together, does it not show that local management 
is to be preferred in the interests of the State ? — I 
quite believe that local management is absolutely 
•essential ; but I should not like to admit that the 
success of the Munster Dairy School is entirely owing 
to the local management. 

1356. But that school is now a success under the 
local management? — It is a success under the co-opera- 
tion of local management with the Commissioners 
of National Education. 

1357. There is no difficulty whatever in having the 
co-operation of the Commissioners of Education with 
local management ? — None whatever. 

1358. How are the ordinary Training Colleges 
managed ? — With perfect harmony. 

1359. You know the College at Drumcondra, of 
which I am manager ; there is no difficulty there about 
the co-operation of the Commissioners ? — None. 

1360. Therefore we may put that point about 
the co-operation of the Commissioners out of the 
question — we can have that whether a school is under 
the Commissioners’ management or under local 
management? — Quite so. 

1361. Then do you not think that the change of the 
management from the Commissioners to the local 
committee had something to do with the success of 
the Cork school ? — I quite admit local management is 
essential to success. 

1362. There is no local management at Glas- 
nnvin ? — I should like to see it — I have often asked 
for it. 

1363. You think that local management is essential 
to the successful working of the Albert Model Farm 
at Glasnevin ? — I don’t particularise ; I say local 
management would be essential to the development 
■of agricultural education in Ireland. 

1364. Why should the establishment at Glasnevin 

•stand on a different footing from the establishment, for 
instance, at Drumcondra ? — I think it is admitted that 
the management of the Albert Model Farm 

1365. Will you allow me for a moment. I don’t 
like to hear the word “ admitted,” I want only to get 
the facts ? — Quite so ; I may say as a fact that the 
management at Glasnevin is satisfactory — the results 
from Glasnevin are satisfactory at present. 

1366. Do you think they would be more satis- 
factory if there was local management instead of the 
management of the Commissioners ? — I don’t think it 
■would be in the case of Glasnevin. 

1367. But everywhere outside Glasnevin, through 
-the rest of Ireland, local management works better 
than the management of the Commissioners? — I 
believe it would be essential to development. 

1368. Everywhere else, but not there ? — I don’t go 
so far as that. 

1369. Mr. Redington. — A t the time the. Commis- 
sioners were forced to sell those Model Farms, was it 
not optional with the Government to have altered the 
management of them, and transferred them to 
local bodies? — I should say it would have been 
competent. 

1370. In your opinion would .it not have been 


better ? — It would have been better under the 
circumstances then existing. 

1371. Therefore there was no necessity to surrender 
them at a loss ? — No. Of course it is well understood 
that the cause of the surrender was the pressure 
brought by the Treasury. 

1372. Professor Fitzgerald. — D o you agree with 
Dr. Sullivan in this — that “the chief causes of the 
failure of these schools ” — that is, the old agricultural 
schools — “ were, first, the state of the land tenure ; 
secondly, they were centralised institutions having no 
local connections, and consequently were not in touch 
with the farmers ; thirdly, the majority of the farmers 
did not understand the value of scientific farming ; 
fourthly, the buildings, cattle, and methods of farming 
did not in general offer examples worthy of following ” ? 
—I agree with that generally ; I say that centralisa- 
tion had a good deal to do with it ; farming from 
Marlborough-street was not the way to conduct these 
institutions. Then there was also Treasury inter- 
ference. 

1373. Then you would agree with the conclusions 
of his report : — “ The management should always be 
in the hands of local authorities, subject to careful 
and competent government inspection and rigid 
audit”? — I believe that a system largely on these 
lines might be devised to work satisfactorily. 

1374. Mr. Harrington. — W ith regard to the 
local management of the Munster Dairy School, has 
it not been the desire of the people who have con- 
ducted that establishment with such great success 
that they should practically have the management of 
the institution in their own hands almost entirely? — 
I think it is. 

1375. Chairman. — N ow, have you any remark to 
make with regard to the Enniskillen Model School 
Garden ? — A very interesting experiment was made 
there, that I think would be deserving of development 
in other Model Schools where there were facilities. 
There is a very large garden attached to the school — 
and about seven years ago a portion of this garden 
was set off in plots ; each of the pupil teachers had 
one of these plots to cultivate under the direction of 
the gardener; he found the seeds and implements him- 
self, and the crop was taken by the head master at 
market prices. Very good results came from that. I 
examined the pupil teachers and found that they got 
a good deal of practical information in the working 
of these gardens. 

1376. Monsignor Molloy. — T he Munster School 
is an agricultural school as well as a dairy school ? — 
Xes. 

1377. Do you think it would be possible to make 
it more efficient and successful as an agricultural 
school ? — I don’t think it would, and keep the dairy 
department in its present state ; you cannot have the 
two sexes together. 

1378. Have you not both at Glasnevin? — Not at 
the same time. 

1379. But you have both in the institution at 
different times ; is that impossible in Cork ? — They 
have the same system at Cork, but the dairy sessions 
are much longer than at Glasnevin ; the governors of 
the dairy school objected to the short period given to 
the instruction of young men, and they propose to 
take a farm at some distance from the school, and 

have this developed as a large agricultural school a 

very worthy object. 

1380. Then, in your opinion, it would be desirable 
to have a separate building for agricultural students ? 
— I quite think so. 

; 1381. But might both be under the same manage- 
ment ? — Both might be under the same local manage- 
ment. 

1382. Do you think if that difficulty were got over, 
it would be possible to convert the agricultural school 
at Cork into a successful agricultural school as well 
as a successful dairy school ? — If you reduce the length . 
of time. 
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1383. Oh no; I contemplate that it receive an 
extension, so as to put it ina position todo both 
works 1— The institution might, but you would require 

separate buddings that desirable 1— I think 

it would be very desirable. I may add that for the 
present year the whole of the places at the Munster 
Dairy School are applied for, and a number of appli- 
cations have come in for the year 1 898. 

1385. Am I right in supposing that the local commit- 
tee arevery anxious to carry out that extension!— Very. 

1386. And are confident they could achieve success 

if they could do it ! — Yes. . . . 

1387. Rev. Dr. Evans.— About the giving up ot 
these Model Farms : was there any application from 


the localities where these farms are situate to the mjU8W. 
Commissioners or to the Treasury to have them Proftssor 
continued! — I have a knowledge of an application Thomas 
coming from Cork ; I am not sufficiently long con- 
nected with the establishment to know whether in 
other cases there were applications. 

1388. Might it not be that it was the utter lack of 
local interest in those farms which led the Treasury 
to seek their abandonment! — I am not aware. 

Chairman. — There is a matter the Commissioners 
have to consult about, and therefore we must stop 
your evidence now, and ask you to come back on the 
next day we meet. 

The Commission then adjourned the taking of 
evidence. 


FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19th, 1S97, at 3 p.h., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, G.C.M.O., in the Chair; His Grace the Most 
Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.A. ; His Honour Judge 
Shaw, Q.C.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d, D.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. 
Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq.; Captain 
T. B. Shaw, and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary, 


Professor Thomas Carroll, m.r.i.a., Agricultural Superintendent, Albert Farm, Glasnevin, further examined. Professor 


1389. Chairman. — With regard to Agricultural 
Schools and School Gardens ; how many of these 
are in connection with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment! — At the present time, my lord, there are 
two Agricultural Training Establishments — one at 
Glasnevin and the other at Cork ; there are forty-seven 
School Farms distributed over the country there are 
eighty-two School Gardens, six schools in which 
dairying is taught, and eight schools in which 
poultry management is taught, and three schools in 
which bee management is taught. 

1390. Were any of these schools formerly under 
local management, and if so, was that management 
effective 1 — There were, I think, somewhere about a 
dozen schools under local management ; those declined 
by degrees, and at the present time very few of those 
schools are now in connection with the Agricultural 
Department of the Commissioners. The management 
of those schools was in all respects similar to the 
management of the ordinary National Schools, with 
similar rights of direction and management. 

1391. And was it effective on the whole! — For 
some time these schools were very effective ; but I 
think, from the Powis Commission Reports and my 
own observation, a good deal of difficulty arose— it may 
he called agrarian difficulty — misunderstandings as to 
the objects of the schools. Farmers thought that those 
schools were in some cases established by landlords for 
the purpose of increasing the value of land, and a good 
many other difficulties of that class were noticeable. 

1392. And after that do you think they ceased to 
be as effective ] — They ceased to be as effective ; in 
fact pupils were not sent to them. I have known 
cases also where the school teachers were rather lax 
in their management, waiting for rent settlements. 
I think agrarian difficulty at the time had a good 
deal to do with the decline of these schools. 

1393. Then I understand from that answer that 
these teachers were themselves farmers 1 — Generally 
they were teachers farming these school farms as 
their own. They were given a grant by the Com- 
missioners for the agricultural instruction of the 
pupils. I have had a map prepared, my lord, showing 


the position of the different classes of schools in the Carroll, 
country (produced). m.r.i.a. 

1394. Monsignor Molloy — Are there copies of this 
map that we could get !— If you wish I could have 
one made for you— this is made specially. 

1395. Most Rev. Dr. Walsii.— It is an ordinary 
travelling map of Ireland, marked with the places of 
the schools 1 — Yes. 

1396. Chairman. — Will you describe the system 
of instruction in these agricultural schools and 
school gardens 1 — In all cases the teachers of the 
schools instruct the pupils on the farm ; in the greater 
number of the schools there are what are called in- 
dustrial agricultural classes established at the present 
time. There are 39 out of the 47 schools in which 
these industrial classes are established. In those 
schools where the industrial classes are established 
the Commissioners pay the pupils at the rate of 2d. 
per hour for work done on the farms for the teacher. 

There are what are called agricultural monitors who 
supervise this work. I shall hand in the rules in 
respect of this industrial department. In addition 
to the work on the farm by these boys they are 
obliged to keep notebooks, and I consider the keep- 
in" of these notebooks one of the best features of the 
system. I will hand in a blank copy of the notebook 
having an example sheet, suggesting how the boys 
should copy it. The notebook has the day of the 
week, the time engaged at work, the nature of the 
work] remarks on the weather, and notes made by 
the boy of various matters of agricultural interest in 
the district. At the end of the book is a weekly 
account in which he is obliged to keep the time that 
lie works and the cash that he receives. This is 
in some cases now used as a literary exercise in 
composition, and where that is done the result 
has been very satisfactory. I may state that those 
schools have also what we call the literary part 
of agriculture, or what is known as Part I. I ex- 
amine on the practical part, take the pupils on to 
the farm and examine them upon what they are 
taught upon the farm, and I examine these note- 
books to see they are properly kept. 
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Professor purpose ? — I go about the country ; it takes very 
Thomas nearly half my time to go over those schools. 

Carroll, 1398. Mr. Redington. — Y ou inspect the school 

farms only ? — Yes ; not the school gardens. 

1399. Chairman. — Y ou inspect the farms but not 
the gardens. Who inspects the gardens ? — The 
gardens are inspected and examined by the District 
Inspectors. 

1400. Are the teachers in all cases qualified to 
give practical instruction in agriculture and horti- 
culture ? — At the present time I feel that I can say 
that they are fairly capable of carrying on this in- 
struction. At first, when I took charge of the 
agricultural department, I found a very large number 
of schools on the list, and I was obliged to recommend 
the withdrawal of a good many of those schools, 
because of the inefficient management of the teachers ; 
but at the present time I may say that very satis- 
factory results are produced on those farms. 

1401. And are the Inspectors qualified to examine 
school gardens and the pupils thereof ? — Many of the 
Inspectors have a considerable liking for agriculture 
and horticulture, but some are half-hearted in the 
matter ; and, considering the want of opportunity for 
qualifying themselves and the amount of other work 
they have to do, I consider they have helped on 
agricultural teaching very well. Many of them, I 
may put it, are enthusiastic about it. 

1402. Would it be advisable to employ educated 
practical farmers . and gardeners to take districts 
within which they would give practical instruction at 
agricultural schools and school gardens? — I have 
recommended the Commissioners on more than one 
occasion to employ itinerant teachers — men who 
would understand the practical work of the farm and 
garden, especially the garden, for I have very great 

, faith in having children taught in garden work. I 
believe there they get a better system of working, 
they are taught how to use their hands better, and I 
have suggested that a good class of practical gardeners 
might be engaged to go about to districts to give 
practical instruction ; and not only to the teachers, 
but I believe that the Inspectors would avail of their 
teaching in very many cases. I know that many 
Inspectors at the present time are most anxious to 
qualify themselves for inspecting and examining in 
agriculture. 

1403. Then do you think it would be advisable to 
bring the Inspectors of National Schools into touch 
with such itinerating teachers ? — I quite think so. 

1404. How would you propose to improve the 
teaching at those agz-icultural schools in order to 
develop manual instruction? — Well, the system of 
itinerant instruction might be adopted and imple- 
ments might be provided at a moderate cost. A 
circular containing information might be sent round, 
and libraries of books on agricultural subjects might 
he established, and conferences with teachers — practi- 
cal men — might be arranged. 

1405. J udge Shaw. — W hat is grown in these school 
.gardens t — A variety of vegetables. When application 
is made for the taking of these gchool gardens into 
connection, the manager of the school is obliged to 
give an account of what vegetables are then in 
cultivation ; each annual report of the school In- 
spector gives in detail the vegetables that are cul- 
tivated in the garden. 

They are entirely kitchen gardens — there are no 
flower gardens ?— Oh, yes. I will give you the questions 
that the Inspector has to ask : — “ Specify the hours ? 
Is the system of cropping judicious ? Was the ground 
clean ? Name the several vegetables in cultivation. 
Were the crops healthy and in a proper state ? Name 
the flower and fruit trees in cultivation. Are you 
satisfied the pupils derive advantage ? Are there any 
shrubs cultivated ? Is poultry or live stock kept ?” 

1406. Do you ascertain whether those school farms 
pay ? — I frequently make inquiry. I have to examine 
the accounts, and in most cases I find that they do 


pay ) in fact I was enabled, through the accounts kept 
at many of these farms, to prepare a very interesting 
return as to what was called the out-put of land ; 
it was a most telling matter — in fact it interested myself 
very much. I got a good deal of information as to the 
yield of land through these accounts, and I may say 
also that it is expected that the pupils in the higher 
classes shall see those accounts. 

1407. And to whom do the profits of the farm 
go ? — To the schoolmaster : he pays all the rent and 
expenses, and takes whatever profit there may be. 
The only schools in which the Commissioners them- 
selves are interested are the Albert Farm at Glasnevin 
and the Munster School. 

• 1408. Chairman.— Let me interrupt you for one 
moment. With regard to the Albert School at Glas- 
nevin, you gave an answer about the rent there which 
rather surprised me : the other day you said that you 
were charging yourself — but first of all whose property 
is it ? — Colonel Lindsay’s. 

1409. You rent it %— Yes. 

1410. You are paying £4 an acre? — It comes to 
about that. 

1411. Is that the Irish or the English acre ? — The 
Irish acre. 

1412. That is about £2 10s. the English acre? — • 
Yes. 

1413. Is it what is called a townpark rent ? — Oh, 
no. At one time the rents in that district were very 
much higher than they are now ; our rent has not been 
reduced. The balance sheets are shown in the 
appendix to the Commissioners’ Reports. 

1414. The rents at other schools at places distant 
from Dublin are very much lower, I suppose, than 
that ? — Oh, yes ; even in our own neighbourhood the 
rents are lower. 

1415. Taking Ireland generally, a rent of £1 an 
acre would be a high rent ? — I don’t think Ireland 
generally is as high as £1 an acre. 

1416. Or anything like it? — No, nor anything like it. 

1417. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Would the pupils sent 
out from your agricultural school be proper judges of 
cattle ? — They ought to be — because on every Thurs- 
day —the marketday — the agriculturist takes a number 
of boys to the market and instructs them practically in 
the points of cattle, their values, and the marketing 
generally. 

1418. That is very important to my mind. Would 
they also have the opportunity of getting information 
as to the quality of the sheep ? — Yes, we keep flocks 
of sheep — some fattening sheep, some breeding and 
some stores, and so on. 

1419. Then as to poultry, do you point out to them 
the different qualities of poultry ? — Our poultry 
department is supposed to be in a very perfect con- 
dition ; we have incubators, varieties of breed, pens for 
keeping the varieties separate ; we have cramming 
machinery, and in fact the latest appliances for poultry 
management. 

1420. Then as to the raising of crops : do you in- 
struct them as to the proper time to plant and so on ? 
— They are so instructed, and they have to take part 
in the work, both in sowing and reaping, and experi- 
ments of very considerable importance are carried out. 
At the present time there is an experiment in operation 
that has not yet been carried out in the United 

Kingdom ; it is in operation for the last eight years 

a very iuteresting experiment upon pasture grasses. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson.— That is all, my lord ; I think it 
is very important for the country. 

1421. Mr. Struthers.— What pupils take part in 
the actual work of the gardens ? — The course is this : 
each Monday eight pupils are told off for the gardens, 
the remainder go to the farm work. The afternoons 
of each day are given to instruction in carpentry and 
blacksmith work, for which six boys are told off, those 
of course in turn, so that each boy gets his propor- 
tion in gardening and handicraft. 

1422. Chairman. — Are you speaking of Glasnevin 
or the schools in general ?— Glasnevin. 
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1423 Mr. Strothers.— What I was referring to 
„as the' ordinary school with school gardens attached j- 

There the pupils are supposed, and do almost m all, 

cases work in the gardens for half an hour ; this half 
hour ’may be either taken at playtime or after school 

h0 S 4 . Do all the pupils of the higher classes take 
part in "this work?— That is the regulation. 

1 1425. But as a matter of fact ? — They do, of course ; 
at some times I need not say there would be more work 
to be done than at other times, but as a matter of fact 
they do take part in the work. 

1426. Mr. Redington. — No pupils under the fourth 
class take part in it?— Oh, no; you mentioned the 
higher classes. 

Mr. Strothers. — Yes, from the fourth up. 

1 427. Captain Shaw. — Are the students who attend 
the Industrial classes you refer to regularly attending 
the ordinary school ?— Oh, yes ; they are pupils of the 
ordinary school. 

1428. How many hours each week does each pupil 
edve to it? — Three hours I may say, and recently a 
change has been made which appears to work more 
satisfactorily. Instead of taking an odd half hour 
during the week ; Saturday — which is an off day — is 
given to the Industrial class ; and I may also say that 
I have it in my mind to have a portion of the farm 
given up to those boys, so that they shall do the whole 
of the work of this plot, and I hope that by having 
this work done in a superior manner — for instance, the 
deep cultivation of the soil, and a good deal of work 
that I need not detail, will show that better crops 
can be raised by good cultivation — I hope that the 
industrial classes may be thus made more useful. 

1429. Then do you consider it a good plan to have 
a separate examiner in the theory of agriculture from 
the examiner in practical work? — I don’t see any 
objection to it. I may say that occasionally when a 
discrepancy or difference has arisen between my exami- 
nation of the practice and the examination in theory, 
my attention has been called to it at the office, and I 
am obliged to take cognizance of it ; but I find as a 
rule that my examination and the examinations of the 
Inspectors generally accord. 

1430. Are they taught the general scientific prin- 
ciples which underlie any improvement which you may 
expect in agriculture? — I may say that up to the 
present a good deal of fault was found -with the text- 
book. I believe the present text-book will meet 
that difficulty. There is more attempt made to bring 
principles into the text-book at present in use than 
was the case in the old text-book. 

1431. Do you think the training which a boy who 
has reached the fourth standard has got is sufficient to 
enable him to comprehend these principles if they 
were taught to him ?— I quite think so. You would 
be rather astonished if you were to examine some of 
these boysin Irish schools. Ilived in England for some 
years myself, and was the manager of two schools. 
The Inspector told me he could always tell the 
Irish boys from their sharpness in picking up infor- 
mation. I quite think, with suitable books, that 
the boys of the fourth class can comprehend the 
elementary science of agriculture, a subject that in 
practice they have before their minds every day. 

1432. Mr. Molloy. — Do you find any difficulty in, 
single-handed, examining all the agricultural farms ? 
—Not at present. There are forty-seven of them ; 
but my other work is increasing so enormously that 
I have asked for assistance in my work. I have a 
great deal more to do than the examining of these 
schools, and I have asked for assistance in the work. 
I believe that a system might be organised of these 
itinerant instructors, and a good deal of that exami- 
ning work might be done by some of these men. 

1433. Formerly were there not three agricultural 
Inspectors? — There were three up to 1880, or shortly 
before. There were two in 1880, and shortly before 
that there was another. 

1434. Was the number of school farms at that 


time much larger than at present?- — Nearly double Feb - 19 ’, 1 
the number. I found, I think, about ninety on the Professor 
list, but many of those were only useful as affording Thomas 
examples of work to be avoided. j/rxa! 

1435. Would you think it desirable to have the 
work of the school garden examined by a practical 
man like you, or the school Inspector? — I quite 
think that would be almost necessary — at least for a. 
time. I believe that the inspectors, from what I 
know of them, would very soon qualify themselves to 
examine the practical work of the school garden, but 
they do require a little training and encourage- 
ment. 

1436. How many of these itinerating teachers 
that you refer to would you think necessary ? — I like 
to have small beginnings. I should say if three men 
were appointed it would be a very great help and 
very useful ; then, as the project was found to be 
successful, let the number be increased. 

1437. Mr. Harrington. — Was it owing to the with- 
drawal of Treasury grants that certain agricultural 
schools under local management failed? — Not for the 
ordinary agricultural schools. The grants withdrawn 
by the Treasury were for schools that were under 
the sole management of the Commissioners. They 
were schools that correspond pretty well now to the 
ordinary agricultural schools, excepting that they 
were supposed to be looked after better by their 
managers. 

1438. Do you find from experience that the teach- 
ing of practical agricultural work in these School 
Farms interferes with the ordinary literary work for 
the boys? — There are very few of the schools to> 
which farms are attached where bad literary results 
are to be found — and I make it a point to look into 
the Inspector 1 ' s examination roll very generally at 
these schools — and I don’t see that there is very 
much fault to be found with the literary work at these 
schools. I may say that I don’t consider at all that 
the knowledge of agriculture or practical farming 
will unfit a man to be a literary teacher; in fact, 

I should think that an accomplished agriculturist 
ought to be a good literary teacher. 

1439. Are these School Farms considered models 
of good farming in the districts in which they are 
situated ? — The large farms that I have before my 
mind now are certainly model farms. 

1440-1. But as a matter of fact do the farmers come 
round and get information from these farms that are 
supposed to be conducted on scientific principles ? — 

I have heard of cases where that was done ; I may 
also tell you that the old hard-and-fast line of follow- 
ing a defined system has brought a great deal of 
discredit on these schools. For example, a teacher is 
required to carry on a rotation that was considered 
the proper thing for the district — that was the opinion 
of one man, and possibly he was not quite correct. 

A definite system for farming universally I hold to 
be quite a mistake, and at the present time the same 
rotation system for the whole country is not carried 
out at the agricultural schools. 

1442. But then these School Farms are not at all 
as perfect as you should like to see them, I take it ? — 

No ; I should like to see them more perfect. I may 
say that since the increase in the result fees, granted 
some time ago, there has been a very great improve- 
ment in the management of these farms. 

1443-4. Would it not be well for all school farms to 
have attached to them, so that the boys could see the 
various specimens, miniature museums of grasses, roots, 
bones of animals, &c. ? — Yes ; that would be the most 
useful. 

1445. What would be the expense of providing 
such museums? — For a couple pounds each school 
would get a great many useful specimens, because 
many seedsmen and peoplo in business would give 
materials for these museums. 

1446. Professor Fitzgerald. — In that connection 
may I ask whether it would not be possible to make 
the boys make the collections themselves? — That 

G 2 
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Feb. 19, 1897. would be quite possible and extremely useful ; I 
Professor brought before the Commissioners, some time ago, an 
Thomas illustration of how teachers might cultivate an interest 

Carroll, j n such matters in their pupils. 

1447. How old are the boys in these classes? — 
From 11 to 16 or 18. 

1448. Where do they come from ? — The immediate 
neighbourhood of the school. 

1 449. Then each school is only supplied by the boys 
from its own immediate district, and only educates 
the boys in its own immediate district ? — Quite so. 

1450. Then the boys in the school are never over 
18 — in fact the education is primary education? — 
When the boys pass the second stage of sixth class 
they are not eligible for the payment of fees .after. 

1451. Do you think it is in general necessary for 
a teacher to have a farm of his own in order to have 
opportunities for practical illustration of his own agri- 
cultural lessons?— In some cases it would not be 
necessary, but I think it is in all cases desirable ; 
because a teacher, if he did his work properly, would 
do upon his farm what he could not get permission to 
have done on other farms. 

1452. Would not a comparatively small plot be 
sufficient to do those things ? — Yes, I believe that. 

1453. I see here, for instance, in your nice book 
on practical farming, there are a number of things 
which are stated — if you take a seed, a bean, or a grain 
of wheat. It is to all appearance lifeless, cut it open 
and you will find it is made up of different 
parts. “ If you take the bean or grain of wheat 
that has begun to grow, and keep it out of 
the ground for sometime, you will find it to con- 
tinue to grow, but after a little while it withers 
-and dies. You thus see that plants require 
food.” Are those practically illustrated for children 
in schools? — I am very sorry to say they are not, but 
I hope they will be. I hope they will get ideas from 
the book that they may carry out in their instruction. 

1454. Then you think it would be desirable to give 
them some scientific botany ?— It has been the desire 
of my life that they should get a little education in 
that direction. 

1455. Would it not be well to introduce more ex- 
perimental work into the farms ?— Yes, that is done 
to a fair extent. I have had manures sent to those 
school farms to have experiments carried on. I have 
sent potatoes and seeds. A few years ago I had the 
idea that the haricot bean would be useful for intro- 
ducing into poor districts so as to improve the diet of 
the people, and I had a large quantity sent to those 
schools, and the teachers grew them. 

1456. Don’t you think that would be likely to 
make our future farmers more willing to make experi- 
ments for themselves ? — I think it would. 

1457. Is not that a great want in our present 
farming? — I think it is a great want. 

1458. Do you think the instruction given in our 
schools has tended to make farmers more willing to 
make experiments? — I scarcely think it has. 

1459. Then you think our present agricultural 
.teaching has produced very little effect?— I think it 
might be improved. 

1460. But you think it has produced some effect ? — 

I am certain it has produced some effect, and I would 
like to go back to my evidence of the other day, and 
a remark his lordship made of not having had ex- 
perience of improved farming in the country. I 
believe the farmers of the present day know a great 
deal more than their fathers, but I don’t think they 
put that knowledge to practical account. 

1461. Chairman. — They don’t manure the land as 
well ? — I don’t think there is as much hard work put 
•into the land. 

1462. Monsignor Molloy. — A t present there is a 
great variety in the size of the farms attached to the 
.schools? — Yes. 

1463. What would you think would be the best 
size for a farm attached to a school for the purpose of 
teaching the pupils ? — 


1464. Chairman. — A rural school? — I think the 
teacher, if he had five acres, could do a good deal 
towards the teaching of practical work. 

1465. Monsignor Molloy. — W ould you think five 
acres about the best typical size ? — I think so. 

1466. I think you have told us already that you 
think it desirable to extend very largely the system 
of teaching agriculture in the schools ? — Yes. 

1467. In such an extension how would you propose 
that the farms should be provided — at present I 
understand the farms are provided by the school- 
masters ? — Yes. 

1468. Do you think that would be the best system 
to follow in extending this kind of teaching ? — There 
is power at the present time for acquiring land that 
could be put into force. 

1469. Chairman. — Acquiring by whom? — By the 
school managers. You will find that at the end of 
the rules and regulations. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T here was a provision in- 
serted for this in a Bill that the Government brought 
in last year. 

1470. Mr. Redington. — D o you mean compulsory 
acquisition? — No; by which loans can be obtained for 
the acquisition of lands. 

1471. Monsignor Molloy. — I wanted rather to get 
your opinion as to how it can be best effected, whether 
it would be desirable for the Commissioners to provide 
the farm or for the manager, or, as at present, the 
schoolmaster? — I think that would be a most difficult 
matter to arrange. The difficulty of getting land in 
that way is at the present time very serious. I don’t 
see how the Commissioners could do it. If they 
could do it I believe that would be the best way, 
because they would be masters of the situation as 
regards the quality of the work performed. But the 
only way I see at present is to take advantage of 
places where the teachers have farms. 

1472. Do you think that would be the most prac- 
tical way ? — That would be the most practical at 
present ; but if the Commissioners could acquire farms, 
I think that would be the best. 

1473. Do you think the method of the school- 
master providing the farm would allow of the system 
being very widely extended ? — I think it would. 

1474. At present the total number of school farms 
is 47, and I suppose the number of schools in rural 
districts for boys would be somewhere about 3,000 or 
upwards ? — About that. 

1475. And therefore the actual number of school 
farms is insignificant compared to the possibility of 
extension ? — Quite so ; but all the National Schools 
need not have those. I believe with those schools 
dotted about over the country, say at a radius of 
five or six miles, they would effect a great deal of 
good. 

1476. Then you think that an extension would be 
very desirable even though it could not be carried out 
everywhere ; if it could be carried out in certain 
localities it would beneficially affect the whole neigh- 
bourhood around ? — I quite believe that. 

1477. Professor Fitzgerald.— W ould you confine 
it to the 4th, 5th, and 6th class for boys ? — I think 
so. 

1478. Would you deplete the schools in the 
neighbourhood for these schools? — No; this would be 
a sort of leavening of the whole. 

1479. Monsignor Molloy. — I understand you to 

say, not that the boys would come to these agricultural 
schools from others, but that the influence of one agri- 
cultural school would be felt over a large number ? I 

quite believe so. Of course where small plots could 
be arranged for I should like that also ; and I may 
also say that the Commissioners have recently given 
permission to have portions of the playground 
cultivated for flowers, and, where large enough, for 
vegetables — this will also be useful. 

1480. Now, with regard to the method of giving 
them instruction, do you think it better that that in° 
struction should be given by the ordinary schoolmaster 
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*1,0 has the school, or that ,t ahea d he given by 
itinerant teachers 1— It „ust necessary be given by 
the teacher who teaches the school, but I believe 
that teacher could be improved by itinerant teachers ; 
and that is^ne of the things that would be the most 
important duty of the itinerant teacher. 

?4S1 Then you would advise to have the itinerant 
teachers not for teaching the schools but for teaching 
the schoolmasters 1 — Exactly. 

1482. Mr. Eedixotos.— W hat is the minimum 
size of a school garden 1 — 4 bout a rood, less has been 

accepted-^© ], n0 * whether the Inspectors have 
time to pay incidental visits to those school gardens 
at other times than at the results' examinations t-i 
may say I know very little of the time of the Inspec- 
tors but I think they are required to pay incidental 
visits, and do look at these school gardens. 

1484 Do you think it essential that there should 
he visits paid at other times than at the results’ ex- 
amination ! — I quite think so; the oftener those 
surprise visits are paid, the better. 

• 1485. Monsignor Molloy.— W ith reference to the 
itinerant teachers, do you think it would be possible 
to combine their function of teachmg the school- 
masters with the function of agricultural inspectors ! 
—I think that could be done. 

1486. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— I don t fully under 
stand the distinction between agricultural schools and- 
school gardens; kindly explain what an agricultural 
•school is 1 — An agricultural school is a school in which 
practical agriculture is supposed to be taught There 
are forms giving information about this which I shall 

^ 1487. But I should prefer to have it on the notes. 
What is meant by an agricultural school as distinct 
from an ordinary school !— An agricultural school is 
a school to which a farm is attached, and on which 
the boys are taken for practical instruction. Upon 
this farm live stock of various kinds are to be found. 

1488. Then the difference between an agricultural 
school and an ordinary school consists in this- -that 
there is a farm attached to the school in the one case 
and not in the other !— And that the teacher gains a 
wood result fee for teaching practical work on the farm. 

1489. But as regards the school itself to which the 
farm is attached, is there any substantial difference 
between these agricultural schools and ordinary 
schools'!— No difference, except that practical agricul- 
ture is taught in the agricultural school and theo- 
retical agriculture in the rural schools. 

1490. An d it is only theoretical agriculture in the 
ordinary schools!— Yes ; and the literary side of the 
school is the same in both cases. 

1491. Well, then, as to the school gardens'!— bchooi 
hardens correspond with school farms. They are on 
a smaller scale. They are not required to have live 
stock, and that is the only difference. 

1492. .Is this the state of the case: for I think it 

would make it much plainer if it could be stated in 
this form. In reference to agricultural teaching, our 
schools are of three classes ; first, ordinary schools, 
in which theoretical agriculture is taught!— In the 
rural schools. , , . .. 

1493. But agriculture 13 also taught in the city 
■schools! — It is not compulsory ; it is optional. 

1494 That makes no difference m the case. 
Optional or compulsory, the thing goes on Even in 
Dublin a fee of 5s. may be earned on what is cal ed 
agriculture, merely learning things out of books. 
Coming back, then, to the point, I ask you is this the 
division that our schools in reference to this teaching 
of agriculture are of three classes; first schools in 
•which theoretical agriculture is taught, and only theo- 
retical 1 — Yes. . . 

1495. Secondly, schools in which practical agricul- 
ture is’ taught, these being again of two classes, 
■schools to which school farms are attached, and schools 
to which school gardens are attached !— That is so. 


1496. What is the difference between a school Feb. 19, l; 
farm and a school garden 1 — A school farm is a larger p ro f e . SO r 
piece of ground than the school garden ; the school Thomas 
farm has crops grown upon it that are not grown in Cam, 
the school garden. The school garden is supposed to ' 
have a greater variety of vegetables and flowers than 

the school farm. 

1497. It is a difference mainly in size! — And in 
cultivation. 

1498. And the difference in cultivation results 
from the difference in size! — Quite so. 

1499. Is this system of school gardens and school 
farms on the increase, or on the decrease in Ireland ! — 

The system of school gardens is on the increase ; and 
there is beginning to be an increase in the case of 
school farms. 

1500. But there has been a great falling off in the 
number of school farms in Ireland 1 — There has been 
a great striking off. 

1501. Well, at all events, a falling off in number. 

What was the cause!— The Commissioners considered 
that the work 

1502. I want to make sure of the facts first. There 
is a falling off! — There is a falling off. 

1503. In the abstract of evidence that you have 
given us, you speak of schools under local manage- 
ment-schools in connection with the agricultural 
department under local management, — and then you 
speak of the cause of the failure of those schools under 
local management, now what does that local manage- 
ment consist in 1 — It is exactly similar to the present 
management of ordinary National schools. 

1504. What other kind of management is there in 
reference to these agricultural establishments as dis- 
tinct from local management 1 — At the present time 
no difference. In former times, at schools under local 
management a fee of £10 was given — a lump sum, not 
earned on the present results system. 

1505. I want to know the two kinds of manage- 
ment that you seek to distinguish 1 — The manage- 
ment, as far as I can make out, is the same. 

1506. Then what is your point in speaking about 
schools under local management as having failed 1 
Asserting a. fact. 

1507. But is there any other kind of management 
except local management in those agricultural schools! 

Those schools were mainly got up by enthusi- 
astic — 

1508. What schools are you now speaking of ?— The 
schools that were in old times under local management. 

1509. I want to know first is there any other kind 
of school except those under local management! — 

If your Grace would allow me to explain. 

1510. Your explanation will be thrown away upon 
me unless I know what it is that you are explaining. 

You have spoken of schools under local management ; 

I am asking simply for information. I want to get 
before my mind your different kinds of management. 

What kind of management is there distinct from local 
management !— Does your Grace allude to 

1511. I don’t allude to anything; lam asking a 

question. Is there any other kind of management 
than local management, and, if so, what is it! — The 
local management will follow in this way 

1512. I am not asking you how anything will 
follow. I want to know is there any other kind of 
management than local management !- — The Commis- 
sioners have something to do with the management. 

1513. They have something to do with the manage- 
ment of every National school in Ireland, yet those 
schools are under local management. Is there any other 
kind of agricultural management in Ireland except 
local management !— Except Glasnevin and Cork. 

1514. Those are the only two exceptions! — Yes. 

1515. And there is there a mixture of lccal manage- 
ment with the management of the Commissioners 

that is only of recent date ?— Yes, in respect of the 

Cork School. 
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1^16. You have said that the Schools under local 
management failed owing to some misunderstanding ’; 
people thought they were got up in the interests of 
landlords to raise the value of land ? — That opinion 
prevailed. 

1517. Does that apply to all the agricultural schools 
in Ireland ? — Not at the present time. 

1518. But those schools are undei* local manage- 
ment ? — A different sort of local management. 

1519. What are the different kinds of local man- 
agement? — I will tell you : those schools alluded to 
there were brought into connection with the agricul- 
tural department of the Commissioners of National 
Education by enthusiastic proprietors of properties. I 
have one in my mind near Castlehackett, Tuam. 

1520. What you speak of in your abstract is schools 
under local management — do your remarks apply to 
all the schools under local management or only to 
particular schools ? — Particular schools struck off some 
years ago. 

1521. Then you did not intend to convey by this 
statement you put before the Commissioners that the 
schools that were under local management failed, and 
the schools that were under some other kind of man- 
agement, distinct from local, did not fail? — No, my 
lord. 

1522. I must say I inferred from your statement 
that you did, but I am glad to have arrived at that 
information. Now the teachers of these agricultural 
schools must be qualified — what is the qualification ?— 
The procedure as to recognising them will explain that. 
Application is sent to the Commissioners for what are 
called grants to support these agricultural schools. This 
application is sent on to me, to report upon the school 
and the school teacher. I go to this school and see 
whether the accommodation is suitable, and whether 
the school teacher is capable of teaching agriculture, 

T report to the Commissioners, and on my report the 
grant is made or withheld. 

1523. How do you satisfy yourself of that; it is 
not by putting him through a written examination ? 
— No, my lord. 

1524. By observing his actual capacity ? — Quite so, 
and by conversation and putting questions. 

1525. You don’t hold a written examination? — I 
do not for those. 

1526. You spoke of these school farms as paying 
their way. When you speak of a farm paying, do you 
take into account the question of the maintenance of 
the farmer and his family ? — No. If I were asked to 
value a farm I would not endeavour to find out what 
that farm would produce for the maintenance of the 
farmer merely. 

1527. Take two farms in the country, one is- a farm 
attached to a school, the other is the farm of some 
neighbouring farmer. The neighbouring man’s farm 
is not supposed to pay unless it enables him to live 
and bring up his family. Would you consider that a 
school farm paid if it merely gave a balance of 6d. 
at the end of the year ? — It depends upon what was 
required of the farm. 

1528. Would you consider that it paid? — I would 

consider that it paid as a farm, but if that farm were 
used for experimental purposes 

1529. When you speak of farms as paying is that 
the sort of paying you have in mind ? — No, my lord. 

1530. Do they keep accounts of these school 
farms ? — Yes. 

1531. As a rule, what would be the profit per acre ? 
— It varies considerably, from possibly 5s. to £2 or £3. 

1532. The work on these farms is done to some 
extent by the pupils? — Yes, to a limited extent. 

1533. Are the pupils paid for that?— Where the 
industrial class system is taken up they are paid. 

1534. Well, where it is not?— They are not paid. 

1535. So the labour is so far gratuitous? — Yes. 

1536. Well, is it not much easier for a farm 
worked under those circumstances to pay than for a 
farm worked by an ordinary farmer ? — Having had a 


good deal of experience of non-skilled labour I must* 
say that I give very little credit for such labour. 

1537. Well, now, another question about the in- 
spection. Y ou discharge the duty of inspector for this 
important department of work in connection with 
the National system of education in Ireland? — Yes, 
my lord. 

1 538. Are you paid at the same rate of salary as 
the inspectors who do the work of literary inspection : 
you are not, I believe? — Well, I think it is about the 
same as the District Inspectors. 

1539. But a District Inspector may ruse to be a 
Head Inspector ? — He may. 

1540. You have no such prospect of advance in 
your department ? — I am sorry to say I have not. 

1541. Therefore, so far as encouragement is given 
to this department through the payment of inspectors, 
agriculture is at a notable disadvantage ? — So far as 
the inspectors are concerned I suppose it is. 

1542. You examine the pupils as well as the- 
teachers ? — I examine all the pupils in the two stages, 
of 5th and the two stages of 6th class. 

1543. Do you examine them according to a regular 
programme ?— Yes, there is a programme prescribed 
for the examination. 

1544. That is not held in writing, your examination? 
— No, my lord. 

1545. Are results fees paid on your examination? 
—The agricultural result fees are. 

1546. Can you tell me about the amount of those 
fees ? I see section 2 “ Scale of payment for practical 
proficiency of pupils as tested on the school farm ” ? 

I think you will find that the school garden comes- 
before that. Section 2 is what I examine on (pro- 
duced). 

1547. Well, now, 4th class for “A pass in know- 
ledge of the crops grown on the farm and of the 
means of raising them, 4s.” How is that knowledge 
tested ? -The boys are taken on to the farm and taken 
to the crops. I take them and examine them as to 
their knowledge of how the land is prepared for that 
crop, the time it should be harvested, and the quality 
of the seed. 

1548. And you don’t examine them on mere book- 
work ? — I don’t examine them on book-work, but the 
programmes are made up somewhat in harmony. 

1549. But the result fee that is paid for the mere- 
book-work is just the same as the result fee for the 
practical work ? — Yes, that is so. Some time age 
result fees on the farm were much less than for the 
book. 

1550. Have you happened to see a letter that was 
written by Professor Fitzgerald on this question of 
agricultural instruction in the schools recently, within 
the last year or two ? — Oh, yes. 

1551. Well, now, without going into particular 
matters of detail, did you not- consider that a very 
valuable letter? — I did; I consider it a very useful 
letter. 

I trust we can have that letter put in. 

. 1552 - Chairman.— There is one subject . I should 
like to put you a question on, arising out of Judge 
Shaw’s examination, and that was with regard to 
teaching pupils in the agricultural schools how to- 
value cattle. As I understand you to say the school 
farms are small, and therefore naturally there cannot 
be much cattle on them. By what system do they 
teach the pupils to arrive at the value of cattle and 
test their knowledge afterwards ?— 1 There is no attempt 
in the ordinary agricultural schools to teach such 
principles. The idea is that they will get information 
of that kind from their parents, who are engaged in 
marketing, buying and selling of stock ; but it would 
be a difficult thing to introduce that subject 
practically. 

1553. You would agree with me that to be a good 
judge of cattle you would want practical experience 
in buying and selling cattle?— Yes, and that point is 
dealt with in the new agricultural class book. 
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1554 There is another question which does not 
arise out of anything said yet, and it is an important 
one, and that is with regard to the weeds that grow 
all over Ireland, particularly in the grass fields. Are 
there any pains taken to teach the pupils the necessity 
that exists for destroying weeds 1— There is a practical 
way of dealing with that question. If the farm is 
not in a clean condition the fees are either reduced 
or withheld altogether, and of course the teacher has 
to keep the farm clean, and in doing so he shows the 
pupils how to do it. 

1555. The other day you gave us some evidence 
about the Enniskillen Model School. That school is 
under the supervision of a head teacher 1— ' Yes, my 
lord, he has the garden. 

1556. And he has a grass field adjoining the 
' garden (I have to pass it very frequently) in which I 

have seen weeds flourishing 1 ! — Yes, my lordj but that 
is under a literary inspector. About two months ago 
I gave the teacher a little of my mind for that 
neglect. 

1557. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is not that the 
•place you praised so much to us 1 ? — Oh, no; it was 
the system. I think his lordship, the Chairman, will 
.admit that the garden is very well cultivated. 

1558. Chairman. — There is one other point with 
regard to the difficulty of acquiring school farms. I 
suppose that arises from the very varying tenure on 
which schools, are held. Sometimes a school is on the 
land of a tenant and sometimes not ? — Yes, that is 
a difficulty. 

1559. And unless the manager, as is sometimes the 
case, is a tenant farmer there would be a great 
•difficulty about acquiring the land?— A very great 
difficulty, that is the difficulty about the extension of 
the system. 

1560. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Just one question, 
as Lord Belmore asked you about the weeds, you said, 
in the case that his lordship referred to, that the 
weeds were in a grass field adjoining the school, have 
jou ever seen weeds flourishing in a school garden ? — 
I have heard of them. 

1561. Does it surprise you to hear that the most 
flourishing collection of weeds 1 ever saw was in a school 
farm ? — The local manager should look after that. 

1562. Mr. Redington You are aware that there 

are compulsory powers for the acquisition of a teacher’s 
residence and that the site has been defined to be a 
•quarter of an acre. Are you aware that a Bill was 
brought in by the Government last year to extend 
"that to an acre ? — Yes, I saw the Bill. 

1563. Do you think that would be advantageous to 
promote the study of gardening ? — I think it would be 
very advantageous. 

1564. Chairman. — Could that be extended, if 
Parliament choose to do it, to five acres, to make a school 
farm? — That would depend on the Bill brought 
in. 

1565. That would bo practically the only way of 
introducing it by providing a farm in connection with 
a teacher’s residence ? — Quite so, but as I understand 
•some of the Commission would like to see even small 
portions of land attached. 

1566; Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The rule is that the 
-school farm should contain not less than three acres ? 
—Yes. 

1567. Chairman. — Will you describe how the 
system of itinerant daily instruction is carried on ? — 
There are three instructors. 

1568. Is this principally in connection with the 
Cork school? — Oh, no, all over the country three 
instructors have been appointed by the Commissioners 
who proceed to districts where local Committees are 
•appointed to afford facilities for dairy instruction. In 
many cases instruction is given at farmers’ establish- 
ments and people of the neighbourhood assemble at 
-these places, in many cases the instruction is given at 
-the National schools, where the senior girls are taught 
and the neighbouring farmers’ wives and daughters 
attend, the project has been a wonderful success, and 


it would appear that a desire to avail of this instruction Feb. is, 189T. 
is increasing very much. I may also add that the p rn f e ^^ 
dairy classes at the Dairy schools have to a large Tlioraaa 
extent been filled in consequence of the interest taken Carroll, 
by farmers where this instruction is being given, and M - R - I A - 
I should like to see this instruction given largely at 
the schools in districts where the instructors go. 

1569. Is there evidence of the good effect of this 
itinerant instruction ? — I have frequently had letters 
testifying to the improvement in butter made. 

1570. Would you particulariso as regards the im- 
provement whether the persons who have been 
instructed become instructors themselves ? — I have had 
instances in the county Antrim, where the price of 
butter has been increased by 3d. a lb. From the county 
Clare, where they were not noted for making very good 
butter, some Limerick merchants have reported very 
satisfactorily of improvements in butter in consequence 
of teaching, and several additional pupils have come to 
the schools. I have here a general report on the work 
of one of the itinerant instructors during the last year, 

I shall put that in. 

1571. In what way could there be an improvement 
effected in this class of instruction ? — By increasing 
the facilities at National schools, and allowing more 
freedom in the purchasing of materials, a great 
difficulty arose about getting sufficient materials for 
practical teaching, I should like to see more time given 
at those centres so that the persons attending could 
with their own hands work under the direction of the 
instructors, at the present time that is almost impos- 
sible owing to the want of funds. 

1572. Is dairy management taught as an extra 
branch in National schools? — Yes, but this is at the 
present time mainly confined to Convent schools. 

1573. Will you describe the methods pursued in 
these schools ? — These Convent schools are inspected 
to find out whether they have the appliances sufficient 
for teaching, and whether there is a teacher in them 
capable of giving instruction ; on my report the school 
is recognised and the subject is taught and paid for 
as an extra branch. 

1574. Are there advantages from the teaching of 
dairy management under the results system ? — I have 
not had knowledge of such, but my opinion is that 
those girls when they see this work done satisfactorily, 
when they go to their homes will be able to exercise 
a very large influence with their mothers and sisters 

■ in improving their dairy products. 

1575. Is poultry management as practical instruc- 
tion introduced into schools under the Board? — 

Yes. 

1576. Will you describe the methods? — Poultry 
management is taught as an extra branch. It has not 
made the progress I should like, mainly in consequence 
of the difficulty of getting appliances and accommo- 
dation for the poultry, but I believe there is at the 
present time an inclination to increase this branch at 
schools, and I believe that an increase in the fees for 
dairying, poultry, and beekeeping would do a great 
deal to increase these branches. 

1577. Is there much bee-keeping? — Only three at 
present, but it appears to me that the keeping of bees 
will be increased by being recognised as an extra 
branch in schools. 

1578. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I think you said, Mr. 

Carroll, that there were three dairy instructors? — 

Yes ; three young women instructors. 

1579. Did they receive any training? — Oh, yes. 

1580. Where were they trained? — All trained at 
Glasnevin. 

1581. Any other training than at Glasnevin? — 

Well, we consider that is quite sufficient, and your 
good opinion of the results of the dairy at Glasnevin, 

I think, will strengthen my statement. We havo 
had some — unfortunately they got married since — 
who went to the high-class dairy schools in England 
to qualify themselves in cheese-making, and at the 
present time one of the instructors is at the British 
Dairy Institute, learning the making of cheese. 
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, , 1582. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— Do you think there is 

anything more important for Ireland than that the 
number should be increased from three to fifty of these 
instructors? — I think it would be extremely useful, 
I may say that not until recently has there been any 
great desire, it has been with very great difficulty 
that the system has been introduced in the country, 
in Cork and Kerry it was very uphill work to get this 
taken up by the farmers, but it seems to have taken 
hold now, and I think it will grow. 

1583. Mr. Struthers. — Are these classes held in 
schools always? — Not always in schools, sometimes in 
large buildings attached to the farms. 

1584. In that case they are attended by whom ? — 
Farmers’ wives and daughters. 

1585. And when they are held in schools by whom 
are they attended? — By the same class as in other 
places, and in addition by the older girls of the 
school. 

1586. Of what age? — Girls from thirteen to sixteen 
or seventeen. 

1587. They will have already passed the 6th 
standard? — The 5th or 6th. 

1588. Would this kind of instruction not be more 
effectually given in evening classes to pupils who 
wanted it?— As a rule they are held after school 
hours, not during school hours, that would be against 
the rules. 

1589. But not immediately after the school hours? 
— Well, almost immediately, the children go home to 
have something to eat before the class commences. 

_ 1590. Mr. Molloy. — Did not the dairy instructors 
visit farm houses in the neighbourhood of the towns 
they were sent to, that is, they did not confine them- 
selves to the particular town, but visited farm houses 
and gave instruction there also ? — Oh, yes, in almost 
all cases in addition, the teaching is at a rural centre, 
not in towns but almost invariably in the country. 
In addition to teaching at these centres, they visit 
and advise farmers who may require their services. 

1591. In all cases are there not local committees 
established to co-operate with them ? — That is the rule, 
and i find in Clare that the clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, and a good many of the landed proprietors, 
but the clergy in particular, have in all cases given 
most valuable support. 

1592. One of the earliest instances, if I mistake not, 
was Dungannon, where Colonel Burgess was the 
chairman, was not that a great success ? — A remark- 
able success. 

1593. And within a comparatively short time the 
price for butter, was increased ? — Within a few weeks 
the price was increased very much, but the most 
striking case was in Randalstown, where the young 
lady spent some months, the prices there were increased 
considerably. 

1594. Mr. Harrington.— D o you consider teaching 
in these subjects, dairying, poultry keeping and bee- 
rearing comes under primary instruction? — I am 
afraid that is rather a delicate question to give an 
opinion on, I don’t see why a great educational depart- 
ment might not have a department for industrial work 
as well as for primary education, I don’t see why it 


of the children to whom it is taught ? — The rules for 
the extra branches apply • the age will be fifteen or 
sixteen. 

1599. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You said that be- 
fore a school is taken into connection for the purpose 
of dairy instruction, the Inspector must be satisfied, 
that the school has sufficient dairy appliances ? — Yes, 
my lord. 

1600. At whose expense are those provided ? — At 
the expense of the school authorities. 

1601 . Not at all out of the education grant ? — No. 
I may add one of the points I had noted here to 
recommend for an extension of the dairy instruction, 
at schools, is help for providing apparatus. 

1602. For the present we are dealing only with 
the actual state of the case ? — The case is, that all the 
appliances and the cost of the training of the teacher 
has to be found by the school at which dairying is 
taught. 

1603. Well, dairying is taught at Glasnevin, is it 
not?— Yes. 

1604. At whose expense are the appliances pro- 
vided there? — The estimate provides the appliances. 

1605. That is, they are paid for out of the public 
taxes ? — That is so. 

1606. But that is not so in the ordinary schools 
through the country?— No; the only payment to 
those schools is the result fees. 

1607. No provision is made for the appliances, and 
without appliances dairy instruction cannot be gob 
up at all, and therefore there cannot be result fees ? 


as well as for primary education, I don’t see why it 
should not supply a great want. 

1595. Mr. Struthers. — Is there an agricultural 
department in Ireland ? — Oh, no, that is what is 
hoped for ; the agricultural department I refer to is 
the agricultural department of the National Board. 

1596. Professor Fitzgerald. — Has there not been 
a Bill promised to be introduced into Parliament this 
Session for the purpose of creating an agricultural 
department for Ireland 1 — I have heard that stated. 

1597. Monsignor Molloy. — Is dairy work taught 
only at Convent schools, and not at other National 
schools ?— At Convent schools principally. There 
are one or two applications for ordinary National 
schools where the wives of the teachers have been at 
Glasnevin for a course of teaching, and there has been 
an application to take those on. 

1598. When it is taught, what is about the age 


1608. And, therefore, the school is met by the= 
initial difficulty that there cannot be dairy instruc- 
tion ? — Not without the appliances. 

1609. You say in the Convent schools that difficulty 
is got over. How is that? — By the Nuns providing 
it from their own resources. 

1610. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would the result 
fees that are earned in a large school pay a good 
interest on the money spent in providing the appli- 
ances ? — Well, barely ; the fee is five shillings a pass, 
and if there were twenty girls examined— r don’t 
think there are so many as that generally — that 
would give £5. To fit up a dairy and train a teacher 
and provide apparatus, it ought to cost over £100. 

1611. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Take that point in 
another light. Suppose that it did pay the interest 
on the capital, would there be anything left for the 
unfortunate teacher except the salary for ordinary 
school-work— in other words, would there be any- 
thing for the trouble the teacher took in teaching 
this dairy instruction ?— Not in that branch. 

1612. So the teachers would have first to layout 
their money for getting up these appliances, and the 
only return would be a sort of interest on their 
money, then they would have the labour of teaching 
and have nothing for their trouble ?— That would 
be about it. I would like to see some further 
encouragement given to them. 

( 161 •*! To what extent is the dairy teaching in 
Glasnevin connected with the work of dairy teaching 
in the National schools of Ireland?— I don’t see that 
there is any connection excepting that the youn°- 
women are trained at Glasnevin. I don’t know 
whether any of them are school teachers, but we 
have had a good many trained at Glasnevin who have 
gone to Convent schools as teachers. 

1614. Are you aware there is a rule— say in Kildare- 
place Drumcondra, or Baggot-street— that before a 
candidate can be admitted to a training college he 
must sign a declaration that he intends bona fide to 
teach in a National school in Ireland, or in some other 
specified way to devote himself to the work of teach- 
ing in the public service— is there any such declara- 
tion required for the admission of a person to get the 
benefit of the Glasnevin establishment in dairy 
instruction 1— No, there is not, but the Glasnevin 
establishment is intended for the agricultural classes 
generally, and not specially for teachers. 
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Mr. J. P. Moran, Teacher of Drawing in Marlborough-street Training College, examined. 13. 1S97. 

1615. Chairman. — W ill you tell us what position say — freehand drawing from the flat as distinct from Moran. P ' 
you hold in connection with National Education ? — freehand drawing from the round, or model drawing. 

I teach drawing in the Training College in Marlborough- 1627. Now, will you tell us something about the 

street to the male and female Queen’s Scholars, second year’s work of two year’s students and what 
and I superintend the teaching of drawing by the they do? — As a rule they pass in the freehand at the 
regulai staff in the nine schools, both male and first examination in July, that gives them their cer- 
f emale. tificate— they get their 60 per cent, which entitles them 

1616. Which nine schools ? — The nine schools that to teach freehand drawing and earn result fees, 

are in the Central Model school and the infant school. Their second year is devoted to model drawing or 
That makes ten in reality, but with the latter I have drawing from the round and familiar objects, in which 
nothing to do ; and I also teach a special class of they also endeavour at the following July to get ano- 
pupils, both male and female — that is, two classes tlier 60 per cent., and what would correspond in reality 
selected from those nine schools. to a second certificate, which I believe is not recog- 

1617. To begin with the Queen’s Scholars in Marl- nised as a separate certificate by the Board ; however 
borough-street, will you tell us their number and there is a record kept of this second examination, 
about their knowledge of drawing on arrival? — They 1628. Do they learn something about geometry and 
are usually about 100 on each side — sometimes 105, perspective ? — Yes; they have to do perspective before 
•sometimes more. This year we have on the female they begin model drawing to teach them the principles 
side 148, something unusual. Their knowledge of of vision. 

■drawing is very limited on arrival as a rule, with the 1629. What is the programme of one year’s Queen’s 
exception of some ten or fifteen on each side, who scholars ? — As a rule, if they have not a certificate on 
may have certificates. Some arrive with certificates, arrival they are put to drawing from the flat as being 
but the majority of them with entire innocence of the more elementary and more likely that they would 
■drawing. be required to teach in their classes. 

1618. What sort of certificates ? — The Board’s 1630. What have you to say about model lessons 
certificates in drawing. Then on arrival they are and the opportunity afforded of utilising them under 
examined with the object of starting them at the supervision in the practising schools? — The model 
proper standard, according to their capacity which lessons are given at frequent intervals to a number of 
varies. Some have a slight previous knowledge, fifteen or twenty boys from the different classes in the 
and others have absolutely none. Their knowledge hearing and presence of the Queen’s scholars ; the 
on arrival has been somewhat higher within the last design set before them is drawn largely on the black- 
few years. It has gone up rather than otherwise. board and explained to these pupils as the work pro- 

1619. Is the drawing that they have a knowledge ceeds. The Queen’s scholars take notes of this method 

of generally confined to drawing from the flat? — Yes — and make marginal sketches of the several stages in 
as a rule. Those who have certificates may have done the progress of the work, so that they may when called 
some model drawing. upon to do so teach a similar lesson. The pupils’ 

1620. Will you explain what is meant by the term exercises are corrected by me in the hearing of the 
Improvement in Standard” in your memorandum ? Queen’s scholars, so that they may have full experience 

* — I mean that seven or eight years ago there were as to how pupils’ work should be corrected. This 
fewer students had received instruction of any lesson lasts as a rule from thirty to forty minutes, and 
kind, so much so that I got them to write on their is what I would call practical teaching. 

lirst examination paper whether they had been taught 1631. What do you mean by criticism lessons? 

or not. That is what I meant, that the number who Criticism lessons are given during the last few months 
have been taught has increased very considerably of the year amongst the Queen’s scholars themselves. 

Within the last few years. I call upon one of them to give a lesson to an imaginary 

1621. What do you say about the general instruc- class, say of 4th, 5th, or 6th class, with a suitable 

Uon and individual teaching ? — They get general design, which he is required to draw, and to explain 
instruction to begin with as to the methods they are the method by which it should be reproduced. He 
to employ in doing their work, the class collectively, gives to the best of his ability a complete lesson, 
and furthermore each student is taught indi- Then each of the Queen’s scholars is called upon in turn 
vidually. to supply what in his opinion may have been omitted, 

1622. Perhaps you will tell us something about the and so on all round the class. And when all have 
method of drawing ? — Collective teaching gives them finished, if anything has been omitted by the entire 
an idea of the general principles that are to be number, I supply the omission, and make whatever 
adopted in copying their examples, and individually general observations on the merits of the lesson I 
each example is marked by conspicuous lines showing may think necessary. And this is what I fancy is 
"the construction of the design and how that con- practical training. 

struction is to be reproduced — how the design is 1632. Have you anything to say about the teaching 
to be accurately and intelligently copied ; they do that of pupils by the regular staff under your supervision ? 
for a considerable time. We are speaking now of — That was a change that was made in 1889 or 1890, 

•drawing from flat examples, the very elementary part when it became possible to earn result fees for the 
of the work. Then when they have a certain facility subject of drawing. It was very necessary, inasmuch 
in copying actual size without measuring, ruling, or as the number to be taught was too large for one man. 
nny mechanical means, these examples have to be It divided the labour, and gave the teachers an 
■drawn on a larger scale. opportunity of earning result fees by teaching drawing. 

1623. What time is spent at freehand? — They Many of them, I believe, had not taught before, thou<di 

have three hours a week, and those three hours are de- they had certificates. However, with the slight help 
voted to freehand until the month of J uly. that I was able to give them, this change has done well. 

1624. Will you just tell me exactly what you under- 1633. Have you control over the books and 

■stand by freehand? — Freehand drawing from the charts used ? — Yes ; when the teaching was transferred 
flat, the most elementary form. to the regular staff I had to inform them of the books 

1625. You mean drawing without a ruler? — Cer- necessary to carry out the Commissioners’ programme, 

tainly, without any mechanical means whatever — what books were the most suitable, and after a while 
•copying a flat engreved example. I was able to induce them to use charts, which are 

1626. Freehand drawing would include drawing preferable to drawing from books, as it prevents 
from objects ? — Certainly, to make it fuller I should entirely any measuring or tricks. 

n 
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Feb. 19. 1897. 1634.' You mean by charts, charts on the wall? 

Mr. J. r. Yes, large diagrams held at a distance. 

Moran. 1 635. And you give suggestions whenever necessary 

to the teaching staff as to keeping the standard up to 
the Commissioners’ programme? — Yes, because it is 
sometimes difficult to get the classes to do the exercise 
of the required standard. Then also during this 
supervision I have the Queen’s scholars under my 
notice, and they get the opportunity of teaching these 
pupils. At the same time it gives them some con- 
fidence in the very difficult subject of teaching 
drawing — difficult be'cause there is no text-book, nor 
have they any very definite idea of teaching drawing 
except what they learn from their lectures. 

1636. Will you tell us something about the other 
drawing classes of boys and girls which are also 
taught by you, as to the formation and the selection 
of pupils? — The special drawing classes of boys and 
girls had their origin with a small class I commenced 
in the girls’ school on my appointment. I found that 
some of the girls showed a talent for drawing, and 
drawing from the flat was not, as I thought, the best 
method of teaching them advanced drawing. I began 
to make them draw from models and familiar objects. 
That took form, and the Commissioners instituted a 
similar class for. the boys, and they added other 
subjects— geometrical drawing and elementary design. 
These classes are now taught both on the boys’ side 
and the girls’ side, and the pupils are selected from 
the different classes who show particular aptitude for 
drawing. 

1637. I don’t quite follow you in that observation. 
What do you mean by the selection of pupils ? Are 
they pupils who are being trained for teachers or pupils 
in some of the schools in Dublin who wish to learn 
drawing?— No; I am speaking of the pupils in the 
Central Model Schools, the only pupils I have to 
deal with, whom I see at work in the several 
schools. 

1638. You are not speaking of the Marlborough- 
street Training College?— No. 

1639. I want to know whether the children you 
are speaking of now are young persons being trained 
to be teachers? — No; they are the ordinary day 
scholars. 

1640. Judge Shaw. — You mean you select those 
who have a particular aptitude for drawing and put 
them in the particular classes ? — Yes. 

1641. Out of all the classes you select those and 
put them into a particular class Yes. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — There are ten schools at 
Marlborough-street. 

1642. Chairman. — Is the attendance good ? — On 
the girls’ side it is very satisfactory ; it is not quite so 
satisfactory on the boys’ side, as I fancy they have a 
great deal of algebra, book-keeping, and several other 
subjects to attend to — in fact it is very difficult to get 
a proper number in the class. As well as this model 
drawing, I should have mentioned that they are 
taught practical geometry and elementary design, of 
course of a very elementary nature, as they have very 
little time for it, only one hour in the fortnight ; but 
the practical geometry I think to be a very useful 
part of elementary manual training, inasmuch as it 
trains their hands to work with the compass and 
ruler with great nicety and exactitude, and they are 
furthermore called upon to do those problems on the 
blackboard, when they have to use a large compass 
and a large T-square, so that they have double 
practice with their hands. This is manual training 
of an elementary kind. 

1 643. Rev. Dr. Evans. — There are Queen’s scholars 
who come in for one year’s course ? — Yes. 

1644. Have you anything to do with them? 

With all. I examine all, and if the one year’s 
scholars have a certificate, they devote their time to 
study the literary subjects as their programme is a 
heavy one. 


1645. In your opinion do the teachers that come 
for one year’s course of training acquire a fairly 
sufficient knowledge of the theory of drawing and 
useful facility in the practice of it during the one 
year ?— Certainly ; they only get that instruction 
in case they have not got a certificate, and the grean 
number of them do at the end of the year obtain a 
certificate. 

1646. Have you noticed any marked difference in 
regard to aptitude or capacity for drawing between 
the male and female teachers who come for one year’s 
training ? — Well, I never looked at it in that light. 

I found, I may say, as a general thing, that there 
is more taste or aptitude for drawing perhaps on the 
female side; it is more after their own lines of thought* 
I fancy, than that of young men from the country 
who have never seen even a drawing book. 

1647. As to the Queen’s scholars who come for a 
two year’s course— do you know that pupil teachers 
form a considerable proportion of these?— Yes, I 
understand they do, and monitors too. 

1648. Do you find that the pupil teachers ancl 
monitors are better prepared in drawing than the 
other Queen s scholars ? — I have never gone into the 
question as to whether they were pupil teachers or 
monitors. I teach them just as they come to me, 
and it is no part of my duty to inquire into their 
status previous to their coming to Marlborough- 

1649. But as regards fitness to enter upon a course 
of instruction in drawing, do you find any considerable 
difference in the Queen’s scholars that come in for 
the two years’ course?— I find one year’s men are 
more experienced, they are older as a rule, and seem 
to have had more experience in teaching, which the 
others have not. 

1650. We ere at the two years’ coarse now, and 
1 want to know if you observe any difference between 
the pupil teachers and the other Queen’s scholars who 

were not pupil teachers and who were not monitors 1 

1 have never been able to form an opinion. I have 
never inquired into their position when they came 
into my c ass ; they all come in on an equal footing 
to learn drawing, and that is all I know of their 
position. 

I® 51 - w ell, the pupil teachers were engaged in. 
Model schools, and it is to be presumed they were 
taught drawing to some extent?— On more than one 
occasion I asked those from Model schools who were 
present to raise their hands, those amongst them who 
had been taught drawing— and in some cases I found 
a few who were not taught, as I had been given to 
understand that all coming from Model schools have 
been taught ; that only occurred on a few occasions 
in the last two or three years, and as I say, I found 
they mostly had been taught, but they . were verv 
tew, four or five. J 

1652. My object is to ascertain whether or not 
drawing is efficiently taught in Model schools, and 
what evidence your experience affords on that sub- 
ject f — 1 have just given you the idea as well as I 
can, that I am unable to distinguish between those 
coming from Model Schools, except in these particular 
cases ; but as a general rule, I may say my impression 
is, drawing is very much a go-as-you-please subject. 

A great many of them do a lot of work, very hard 
work but absolute^ innocent of method as a rule 

1653. .TiiflcrA Shaw T.. ,1 • . 


1 fR.) T J c J *ueimoa as a rule. 

1653. Judge Shaw.— I s drawing compulsory on 

1 Queens scholars, both male and female? — Since I 
have taught in the schools for the last 8| years; every 
student who had not a certificate was put to draw 
without exception. 

1654 What proportion of Queen’s scholars at the 
end of their term of training are, in your opinion, fit 
to teach drawing? — We have done pretty well as far 
as certificates go ; it has varied very strangely, the 
teaching has remained the same, but the results of 
the examination have varied wonderfully. I have 
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some figures here as you asked that question — we 
got one year 158 certificates, other years 166 and 129. 

1655. You are not giving us the number that are 
actually under instruction! — Always the same num- 
ber under instruction. I am trying to give you an 
idea of the number of certificates out of the 200 
Queen’s scholars each year. One year I say we had 
76 certificates for Male Queen’s Scholars and 90 for 
Female, that was the largest number ; a very short 
time after, only 24 and 26 Male and Female re- 
spectively, in 1 894, most unaccountably. 

1656. Do you find that a number of those teachers 
who are in training are entirely unfitted even to 
learn drawing ? — I don’t say that ; I think every in- 
telligent person, everyone who has come there, is quite 
fit to learn drawing. 

1657. And to teach it? — After a year or two’s 
training they have mastered a method by which they 
can get their sixty per cent, at the examination and 
if they have not forgotten that method they should 
be certainly in a position to teach elementary 
drawing. 

1658. Do you think everyone who gets a certifi- 
cate is qualified as a teacher to teach drawing to 
children in a school ? — More or less ; there are 
different degrees of capacity for teaching — there are 
those who can draw very well, and who perhaps may 
not be able to impart that knowledge ; there are 
those who can draw fairly and can impart it very well. 

1659. You say you teach drawing in the Model 
schools to the ordinary day scholars ? — Only a special 
class. 

1660. Who teaches the others who are not in the 
special class? — The regular staff — the teachers of 
the several schools. 

1661. Drawing is not compulsory there? — Well, I 
understand it is — I don’t .think it is stated — but 
it is certainly the wish of the Commissioners, and as 
far as it is possible it is compulsory with the excep- 
tion perhaps of two classes, which is rather un- 
fortunate. 

1662. At what stage do you commence drawing, 
teaching drawing to children in the school? — The 
third book, third class or standard. It is in the first 
or second book that drawing is not taught, unless the 
pupil has gone through these stages of the kindergarten. 

1663. Then he or she has been taught drawing in 
■the first or second. In the kindergarten drawing is a 
part of teaching in the first and second class? — Yes. 

1664. What is the general age at which a boy or 
girl is in the third class? — About nine they leave 
the kindergarten. 

1665. And you consider that quite early enough to 
•commence with ? — Not at all. I would like to see the 
drawing continuous from kindergarten to the sixth ; 
from the first to the last. There is a break unfor- 
tunately in the class where a pupil leaves the kinder- 
garten before he gets to the third book, and that inter- 
val is lost, two years sometimes. 

1666. You think then that drawing ought to be a 
part of the course from the beginning to the end ? — 
Certainly ; just as writing or anything else. 

1667. Can you tell me what amount of time is given 
in the case of an ordinary day scholar ? — Two hours 
a week. 

1668. At what times is that given ; is it two whole 
hours on two days of the week or four half hours? — 
Sometimes it is four half hours and sometimes two 
separate hours ; but never two consecutive hours. 

1669. Do you think that is sufficient for drawing? 
— We must be satisfied with it, considering the num- 
ber of subjects on the programme. It is very fair, I 

• think, considering what has to be taught ; but, of 

• course, it is not all that might be given to it. 

1670. You say the attendance in the past at draw- 
ing is indifferent? — In the special drawing class. 

1671. In the ordinary classes do you know how the 
boys attend there?— They are there for their work, 


and they must do drawing when they are present in Feb. 19. tS97. 
the school. In the special drawing class they have to Mr j'~j7 
come up to the drawing school, a room set apart for Moran, 
drawing ; they have to leave their schools, and that 
necessitates a different arrangement, and in that way 
their attendance at the special drawing is not what it 
might be. 

1672. When you take a boy or girl into your 
special drawing class is not he or she compelled to 
attend drawing in that class ? — As far as I can com- 
pel them they are compelled to. 

1673. Is there any difference in the compulsion they 
are under? — I have no authority as far as that goes. 

1674. You have no authority to compel a boy to 
corne to your class after you have drafted him into it ? 

— No. I can report him for being absent, and I 
have done so constantly, or spoken to the master of the 
school to which he belonged, this I do frequently ; 
but the boy in many cases will be at another branch 
of study, for which result fees are given. There ai’e 
no result fees for special drawing. 

1675. At what stage do you commence to teach 
them from the model ? — I don’t teach them from the 
flat at all in the special drawing class. I teach model 
and geometrical drawing. 

1676. Then when you take children into your class 
you ascertain they have got a good training in draw- 
ing from the flat ? — They have passed their examina- 
tion, and I inquire into their knowledge of other sub- 
jects so as not to let it clash with a total innocence of 
arithmetic or reading, for instance. 

1677. Gould you give us an idea of what proportion 
of teachers go out after one or two yeai-s’ training who 
are entirely incompetent to teach any drawing ? — Even 
those who have not got their certificate have had tho 
same instruction as those who get - certificates. They 
have learned the method and could impart it. Though 
they could not draw up to 60 per cent, they may have 
.got 59 per cent. 

1678. Do you think a man who knows how draw- 
ing is to be done is capable of teaching others although 
he cannot do it himself ? — Yes, for as he has tried 
-himself to do it for an entire year or even for a second 
year, I think he is certainly qualified to give instruc- 
tion in elementary outline to small boys. 

1679. So every teacher who passes through the 
Training College is more or less qualified to teach 
drawing in your opinion ? — I flatter myself he is. 

1680. And quite sufficiently to teach drawing to 
his own pupils to a certain extent ? — He could certainly 
make a very creditable attempt, because he has the 
method marked for him by very conspicuous lines on 
each of his books, and those are the very books used 
by pupils, and he has there the instruction to refresh 
his memory as to how he is to impart it to his pupils. 

1681. Then I take it, in your opinion if the Com- 
missioners made drawing a compulsory subject every 
trained teacher would be competent to teach the sub- 
ject ? — I would like to say he was capable of teaching 
up to the 6th class anyway, because in 6th class they 
demand extra subj ects, either model drawing or shading. 

1682. At least for drawing from the flat you think 
they would be competent to teach ? — I think it would 
be very desirable they should be made do so, even 
though they have not the certificate. 

1683. Mr. Strothers. — Some teachers leave the 
Training College after one year’s training ? — Quite so. 

1684. Some after two ? — That is so. 

1685. What about the proportion of those two 
classes? — The number of one year’s students varies very 
much, sometimes ten on each side and sometimes 
twenty or twenty-five ; this year we had twenty-eight. 

1686. How many have a second year’s course ? — 

They vary from fifty to twenty. Those we have at 
the end of the first year have received instruction in 
freehand drawing from the flat only, unless they have 
a certificate in freehand drawing, and then Iput them 1 o 
a second year’s courseof model drawing and perspective. 

II 2 
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Mr. j. p. ^hen they enter, where do they obtain those certifi- 
Moran. cates ? — In the country. 

1688. From whom?— From the Commissioners. 

1689. From the inspectors 1— I don’t know any- 

thing about that, they are examined and come up 
with a certificate. 1 

1690. You. have seen the certificates 1— Oh, yes, 
I make a point of seeing their certificates to make 
sure of it. 

1691. You don’t know who it is granted by ? The 

secretaries names are at the bottom, and it is simply 
mentioned in the certificate that they are qualified to 
teach drawing, which is a little vague because in some 
cases they have sent in drawings in two or three 
different subjects. 

1692. Take those who leave at the end of the first 
year who have not taken drawing along with the 
second year’s students, they have only had a course of 
freehand from the flat ? — Yes, unless as I said they 
come in with a certificate. 

1693. But those were taught with second year’s 
students?— -No ; they are taught in their own division 
but in special subjects. 

1694. But those who have not special certificates 

only get freehand drawing from the flat ? Yes. 

1695. Of those who fail to get a certificate?— Yes. 

1696. But they have all had instruction and would 
be competent in your opinion to teach freehand 
drawing from the flat ? — Yes. 

1 697. But nothing else ? — No. 

1698. Is there anything else but freehand drawing 

from the flat taught in day schools ? — By the regular 
stafF, no. ° 

1699. Captain Shaw.—' W ho is it who holds the 
examination of these students at the end of the year ? 
There is an examiner named at the head of the paper, 
and that is the only information I have on that point 
Itisusuaily a head inspectorwith an assistant inspector. 

1 i « ’ •? . at * s * ke of the examination in free- 
hand ?— It is, as a rule, a difficult example from the 
flat, wdiich is to be drawn on a larger scale, and for 
the most part they are selected from the South Ken- 
books, for 2nd grade freehand drawing, rather 
difficult for eight months’ practice. 

1701 - Ar f the y .i ud S ed by the inspectors and 
marked by them ? — So I understand. 

1702. Then the examination in model drawing? 

It is carried on in the same manner by the inspector. 
They set up a group of models, and in the paper that 
is sent round there are instructions what the "roup 
is to consist of. That is set before the students by 
the superintending inspector of the examinations. 

Tie places these models in exact accordance with 
the written instructions, and I believe there is a 
drawing sent as well, so as to have the examination 
as nearly as possible uniform all over the country. 

1703. Then as regards the examination in geometry 
and perspective ? — Questions are set each year, but to 
my knowledge they very seldom take up those sub- 
jects, for this reason, that eight months is quite short 
enough time to learn freehand, then for the next eight 
months to learn model drawiug and elementary per- 
spective. Geometry and perspective form special 
subjects, and if they take up these subjects alone, and 
even get 100 per cent, they would have failed. They 
all learn perspective before they learn model drawing. 
They confine themselves to getting a certificate of 
their knowledge of model drawing alone, though they 
do know elementary perspective. 

1704. As regards geometry, is that plane geometry ? 

— Yes, and solid geometry, too, but very few of them, 
for the reason I stated, take that up. 

1705. Then as regards the model lessons, how often 

would each student have an opportunity of seeing 
a model lesson ?— He gets at least one opportunity of 
seeing each class taught— third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth class. ’ 


■ Durin g bis two years? — One year. 
ffi07. He sees six lessons ? — During the two years 
he w'ould have that over again. 

1708. That is he would see twelve lessons?— 
Twelve model lessons. The criticism lessons are an 
arrangement of my own, purely and simply. We 
have about six at the end of the year, three or four 
lor freehand and three for model drawing. 

1709. There is no personal examination of the 
teachers in the method of teaching 1— No. 

l 17 Jo°' ? T hey are not re q ui red to draw on the black- 
board ?— No ; the only means of showing their know- 
ledge of proper method is their drawing at their 
examination when their method shows in their 
work. 

i ^ 7 P" ebjeet of the special drawing 

class ?— To give the boys and girls who have a special 
that taste™ 1 " dmwin? an °PP or tunity of developing 

m2 That is an opportunity they will only get in 
the Model schools?— I don’t know whether it exists, 
elsewhere, but certainly there is a very considerable 
opportunity in the Model schools, and it is very fre- 

ouentlv nvnilerl /tf j. 


ii - „ , “'-“wis, auu ii is very fre- 

quently availed of and sought after by the girls, and 
some of the boys never miss a lesson. 

1713. Mr. Molloy. — You are aware, that in the 
case of the ordinary pupils, drawing commences in 
the third class ? — Yes. 

1714. Would you be in favour of commencing ear- 
lier i— As I have already said, I would have it con- 
trnuous from the kindergarten to the highest class. 
Certainiy BUt inde P endent, F of the kindergarten l— 

1716. In what class would you begin? As soon as- 

a boy can hold a pencil I would put him to draw 
something straight, something simple. 

1717. Professor Fitzgerald.— With regard to 
drawing to scale. Is that taught in the practising 
schools?— Not anywhere I know of; it is no part of 
my programme. 

} J 1 ®- * s ifc taught to the Queen’s Scholars ?— No 
171 J. A teacher can get a certificate in drawing 
for freehand independent of any knowledge or 
acquaintance with geometrical drawing ?— Quite so 
by reaching the standard of 60 per cent. ’ 

5 1 j nk !^ fc drawill S to scale should, 
be taught ? — Most decidedly. 

1721. Teachers, you say, come up having certi- 
ficates. Those are the Board’s certificates. Do any 
teachers come having the Science and Art certificates ? 

Very few indeed ; perhaps one or two in the year 
Some years not even one have a Science and Art certifi- 
cate, which is recognised by the Board, and of course 
places them in a position to study some other branch. 
That is the Second Grade Science and Art. 

1722. In teaching drawing to children is it nofc 
necessary they should begin drawing from copies 
before they begin drawing from models?— Not abso- 
lutely necessary There was a time, and I dare say ifc 

’ f °r 1 la -' e USed them m T seIf where the 
models were actual pieces of wire instead of lines on 
a flat piece of paper. In that case they drew directly 
fiom those models from the commencement. Is that 
what you mean? 86 

r 172 . 3 : 1 dld n ° fc k " ow that there was that method 
of nmlang lines for them. It is drawing from a rnnv- 
practically ?— Those models take the form of squares^ 
triangles and circles. " * 

1724. They Me fiat models l_Yes, but they am 
not always m the same plane. The circle can be 
made an ellipse by foreshortening. 

„T h6n y° u talk of drawing to actual size and 

by ey^Xe aT^yl 0 ‘ 
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1727. They don’t do it by measurement? — Never. 

1728. The question was raised here with reference 
to some of the other subjects as to whether it would 
be possible to teach drawing by a single drawing 
master from a centre having a large number of schools 
under him in the neighbouring district, and it was 
objected that there would be a difficulty on account 
of the small number of schools that one teacher could 
manage. How many schools could one teacher 
teach ? — I have no knowledge whatever of the position 
of the schools throughout the country. I am confined 
merely to Marlborough- street, but if it were at all ' drawing he must get 60 per cent, in drawing, in 

possible to spread the knowledge in that or any other addition to getting 50 per cent, all round ? I am 

manner it would be highly desirable. indeed. 

1729. Howmany schools could a peripatetic teacher 1745. Do you think that a reasonable arrange- 
effectually teach ? — It would be a matter of arith- ment ? — I do not, my lord. 

metical calculation, I fancy. 1746. You don’t consider that the present system 

1730. How many hours ought he to devote to each of giving certificates gives us real security that the 
school per week ? — It would not make much difference persons who get them are qualified to teach ? — I can 
to the teacher the number of pupils present at his only answer that by what comes under my own notice, 
lesson if he used the black board. He could give 1747. In the case you have described, a certificate 
the general instruction, and if he were aided by the was given to that ingenious teacher who kept working 
teacher of the school, who could see that the in- away for years at an old examination paper? — Yes; 
structions were carried out, he could teach a large he showed most praiseworthy application. 

number indeed. 1748. That sort of thing may go on under our 

1731. If the teacher went once a week to a school existing system? — I know it is going on. 

do you think it would be a great assistance ?— One 1749. Then you don’t consider our present system 
hour a week would be a great assistance. a very efficient one for testing the fitness of teachers- 

1732. A skilled teacher might do three schools a to teach drawing ? — No, but it is the best. 

day for five days ; that would be fifteen schools ?— Yes, 1750. Suppose you found a teacher who proved by 
but that is very rough. . I am not in a position to his work that he was able to teach drawing, don’t you 
make any such calculation. think that he would have a better claim to a certificate 

1733. You think one hour a week for a peripatetic . than a man who got a certificate on that extraordinary 
teacher to go to each school may be a great assistance system you have described ? — Certainly. 

to the teacher in getting it properly taught?— I am 1751. The man that is able to teach, as shown by 
sure it would. He would get more insight into the his results, is refused fees, and results fees are given 
method of teaching to begin with. to the man who got qualified under this extraordinary 

1734. You think that any person of moderate system?— I would give result fees to him who could 

ability could be taught drawing ? — I have always show results. 

proved it as far as I was concerned. 1752. Now, as to another point, about your own 

1735. It does not require an artist to teach it? — work in Marlborougli-street. You said of some class 

No, furthermore, it was thought there was a hard and of pupils who come to you there that you came to the 
fast line drawn at drawing from the round, that any- conclusion that drawing is a go-as-you-please subject, 
one could draw from the flat, but once it came to re- and that those who draw seem to be regardless 
present an object from the round it required a special of rule or principle. To what class of pupils or 
talent, that I always deny. teachers did that observation refer ?— Mostly to the 

1 1 36. The special talent is so universal ? — They Queen’s Scholars, who have come up from the country 
do it with different ability, but I believe it can be schools for the first and second year’s training, 
taught to any intelligent person. 1753. Does it apply generally to those who come 

1737. Mr. Rkdington. — Do you approve of 60 up from the country for two years’ training?— Yes ; I 

per cent, as a standard for a certificate in drawing ? — would not say so much to these one year’s students of 
Not if the object was to increase the teaching of the higher division. They have some experience of 
drawing, I certainly think it should not be so high. teaching and some nicety of method. Whether it 

1738. What percentage do you think should be the comes to them naturally I don’t know, but there 

minimum for a certificate ? — I think that under this seems to be more method about their work. 

new arrangement where 20 per cent, is required 1754. Is it true to a large extent of the pupils that 

for a pass that this ought to qualify a teacher to come up to you in Marlborough-street that drawing, 
teach up to the 6th standard ; that is an idea of my as they have learned it, appears to be a go-as-you-please 
own - _ subject? — Very much, except those from cities like 

1739. Would you require any proof of the teacher’s Belfast and Cork. 

power of imparting his knowledge of drawing other 1755. You teach drawing in Marlborough-street 

than, his ability to copy examples put before him ? — both to the Queen’s Scholars and to the ordinary 

He is present at these lessons at which both the pupils?— I teach only special classes in model and 
method is explained, and he has, under the supervision geometrical drawing. 

of the master, the opportunity of putting these lessons 1756. Therefore you teach these to some of them? 
into practice. He can get a certificate from hard — Yes, my lord. 

work and copying accurately and painfully anything 1757. Are you a certificated teacher under the 
put before him, and that they do as a matter of fact. National Board? — I never drew in a National school 

1740. Is that sufficient to make him a good teacher in my life. 

of drawing? — Certainly not. 1758. So you are allowed to teach in the Model 

1741. There should be some proof that he is able school although you have not a certificate. A teacher 
to impart that knowledge ? — Certainly, a case came would not be recognised as a teacher in an ordinary 

under my knowledge this year, I asked a teacher bow National school if he has not got a certificate ? 

he got his certificate, and it turned out that by Yes, and that is the hardship. 

some means the examination paper for one year got 1759. It seems to me more than a hardship it is 

into his district, and he got and copied that year after an absurdity. You spoke of two classes of Queen’s 
year until it turned up again and he got his Scholars. Some of these come up for one year’s 
certificate. teaching, and some for two ? — Yes. 


1 7 42. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You are aware that fo >. i9, 1397. 
the percentage required for a certificate to qualify a Mr j~ 
teacher in drawing is very much higher than the Moran, 
percentage required in ordinary school subjects? — * 

Yes. 

1743. Twenty per cent, will qualify a person to 
teach in a National school in geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, or book-keeping, provided he gets 50 per 
cent, on his answering all round ; you are aware of 
that ? — Yes, my lord. 

1744. Are you aware of this, that in order to teach 
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1 1 60. Those that come for one year’s teaching 
are already teachers of Rational schools? — I be- 
lieve so. 

1761. A person who is not a teacher in a National 
school, and comes up to the Training College, must 
come for a two-years’ course? — I daresay ; I know 
nothing of their status. That is my impression. 

1762. You spoke of your class of pupils in the 
schools as being a picked class. The best boys and 
girls in the department of drawing are picked out ? — 
Yes. 

1763. Then they have the advantage of a special 
teacher specially paid by the Board 1 — Yes. 

1764. Do you know whether there is anything like 

that in any other National school in the country ? I 

have not any knowledge of it. I don’t know of any- 
thing outside my own school. 

1764a. At all events it exists in the Model school. 
There is a special teacher paid there. Is the 
department of drawing taught by the ordinary 
teachers ? — Freehand drawing is taught by the 
ordinary staff, but then they are not expected to do 
first-class work. 

1765. The teachers in the Model school in 
Marlborough-street are not expected to do first-class 
work in their department? — They are only called 
■upon to teach drawing from the flat examples. 

1766. And the higher class work is handed over 
to be done by you? — Yes. 

1767. And you are paid a special salary for doing 
that ? — I am paid the same salary as I was paid when 
I had the entire teaching of all the pupils in the 
several schools. 

1768. You said the pupils you have there are not 
very regular in their attendance ?— The boys are not 
as regular as might be desired. 

1769. Although they are the picked boys of the 
place? — Yes. 

1770. The boys for whose teaching a special teacher 
is paid by the State. Who picks them out ? — I do. 

1771. That is, you go round and pick out the most 
promising pupils ? — With the concurrence of the 
teacher ; I consult whether the boy is backward in 
his essential subjects. 

1772. But they are not picked out by ordinary 
inspectors, but by you as an expert in this depart- 
ment? — Yes. 

1773. And although they have shown a special 
efficiency in drawing in their own schools, and are 
picked out by yourself as specially promising pupils, 
they seem to lose all interest in the subject when they 

•get into your school, and don’t attend regularly? 

Very often. They have to go to another school, and 


that is a drawback, and I think there is an interest in 
keeping them at their other work, and then there are 
no result fees for special drawing. 

1774. So in this Central Model school of the 
National Education Board there are result fees for 
ordinary low-class drawing and no result fees for 
high-class drawing? — None; I have not my certificate 
from the Board, and that would account for it. 

1775. Though you are quite as good a teacher, to 
say the least, as some of the people who have certi- 
ficates? — I teach them to get certificates. 

1776. Yet, under the present system, your teaching 
of drawing is not recognised as a thing that would 
entitle you to get result fees ; but if you had gone on 
for years copying from an old form until it came 
round again in ten or twelve years, you would get a 
certificate that would entitle you to get result fees ? 
— Yes. 

1777. Professor Fitzgerald. — Has the President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy got a certificate from 
the Board to teach drawing? — No, nor I don’t think 
Sir Joshua Reynolds or Leonardo da Vinci ever got 
theirs. 

17/S. Mr. Redington. — I take it that before you 
were appointed, you gave some proof of your com- 
petency as a professor of drawing? — Yes, I had been 
teaching drawing elsewhere, and had a proof in the 
results at the Intermediate as well as given a proof 
of a certain capacity in art. 

1779. Had you exhibited in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy ? — Yes, and in the Salon. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In other words, you had 
proved your fitness, not by passing an examination 
and getting a certificate, but by good work done in 
your own department. 

1780. Mr. Struthers.— H ow do you select these 
pupils for the special class ? — I ask the teacher is 
there anyone who would desire to come to the special 
class, and if a pupil acquaints the teacher with his 
desire I am very glad to attend to him. I also select 
those who seem to me to have an aptitude or taste 
for drawing. 

1781. Some of the boys you select might be un- 
willing to come? — Yes, and are very often ; they do 
not wish to go to the extra effort of learning a new 
subject. 

1782. Would it not be important to find the reason ? 
—I am trying to give you one reason ; they may not 
have the energy to make an extra effort, or they 
may require to know book-keeping, or algebra, or some 
other subject in which they have a direct interest. 

The Commission adjourned to next morning. 
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FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING.— SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1897, at 1 1 o’clock a.m., ™ ?i! 897 - 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present : —The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; His Grace the Most Rev. 

William J. Walsh, d.d.; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a. ; His Honour Judge Shaw, 
q.c. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton 
Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. T. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. 

J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a., 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Mr. J ohn Cooke, m.a., Professor, Church of Ireland Training College, Kildare-place, examined. 


1784. Chairman'. — Will you tell the Commission 
what office you hold in connection with the Church 
of Ireland Training College ? — I am a Professor in the 
Church of Ireland Training College. 

17.85. In carrying out the duties of your office what 
do you do ? — My time is divided between English and 
drawing, about one-third of my time is given to the 
teaching of drawing to the students under training. 

1786. And will you tell us about the course that 
is taught ? — The course covers freehand, model, 
geometrical and perspective drawing. 

1787. What time is given to it ? — To the men two 
hours a week, to the women, three. 

1788. How long does a lesson continue at a time! 
— The full hour. 

1789. Will you tell us about the passes. of can- 
didates ? — Of the students who enter I find that 
about eighty per cent, of them have never learned 
drawing, and they have to begin at the very beginning, 
in fact almost at kindergarten work, straight lines, 
and at the end of the first year a small percentage 
are able to pass, the remainder have to run on to 
the second year. 

1790. About what percentage ? — Well, my lord, I 
could hardly say, about 1 0 to 20 per cent, pass in the 
first year, the standard being high as you are aware. 
At . the end of the second year, I have taken an 
average of the last seven years, about 80 per cent, 
passed of those under training, the remainder of 
course have been taught thoroughly. 

1791. You said 80 per cent, passed ; what re- 
mainder do you allude to 1 — The remainder who have 
not passed. 

1792. But. they have been taught? — They have 
been taught thoroughly. 

1793. Although they have not been taught up to 
the standard? — Yes, and I concur with Mr. Moran 
when he said that he considered those students were 
capable of teaching elementary freehand and drawing 
well. 

1794. Mr. Molloy. — That is the remaining 20 per 
cent. ? — Yes. 

1795. Chairman. — Then as regards the South 
Kensington certificates ? — The South Kensington 
standai-d is higher than that of the Board, and the 
time of the year, as a rule, in past years, the ex- 
amination occurring at May or April, is rather 
inconvenient, very few of the students go in for 
the South Kensington examinations. I generally 
have some, however, the pick of them, as I think 
it is very advisable that they should have all the 
certificates they can get, particularly those of the high 
standard of South Kensington. 

1796. Will you tell us about the new programme 

for Training Colleges? — The new programme for 
Training Colleges has made, it now compulsory for 
all students to be taught drawing, and every student 
is expected to pass in one subject at the end of each 
year. . 

1797. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you mean in 


one branch of drawing? — Yes, your Grace, the result 
will be I think a lowering, certainly of the freehand 
drawing, for. the very large majority. 

1798. Chairman. — Lowering, — I don’t quite follow 
that? — I will explain, my lord. For instance a 
student passing at the end of the first year on 20 per 
cent, you can easily see that the majority will not be 
able to rise .to the high standard of 60 per cent., that 
is if I am to take my past experience as a guide. 
The second year they would have to take up another 
subject, geometrical, model or perspective, and there 
is still the low standard. 

1799. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You mean that 
they would have to take up another branch of this 
subject ? — Yes, the result will be that you will have 
I think for the majority a low standard in two 
subjects, instead of, , as in the past, a high standard 
at least in one. 

1800. Chairman. — What would you suggest your- 
self to avoid that ? — What I suggest myself is to 
make drawing compulsory, as it has always been in 
Kildare-place Training College for every candidate, 
and retain the certificate which will be a better 
guarantee for those who have it, that they have been 
well trained, and well qualified, and that, when 
possible a second course in one of the branches, such 
as model or geometrical drawing should be taught in 
addition. . 

1801. Do you mean in the first year? — In the 
second year. 

1802. Will you tell us about the course of instruc- 
tion in schools? — Of course, my lord, I have no' 
practical experience of that in National Board Schools,, 
except what has come under my notice in visits that. 
I, unofficially, have paid to schools from time to time,, 
and looked at the drawing in those schools. There is' 
no connection between the teaching of drawing in- 
Kildare-street College and the schools, as was explained'- 
yesterday in reference to Marlborough-street, that is, 
there is no work done by the students, under my 
instruction, in the schools. 

1803. You only instruct teachers?- — Only the- 
teachers. I have seen the course pursued in schools, 
and those that I have visited I don’t consider had 
reached at all a high standard; and the reason, I 
think, is due to the fact that the time is very limited. 
I don’t think that half an hour is at all sufficient for 
a drawing lesson, two Half hours in the week for 
the subject. 

1804. Would it improve matters to have one hour ? 

- — One hour is much better than two half hours, but 
I would like to see two hours a week for drawing. 

1805. What copies are used? — The copies that are 
generally used were the old Yere Fosters, which were 
poor, those have been much improved in recent years 
by Messrs. Blackie. Of course the teacher can choose 
any, but these being issued under the Board’s approval 
they are more generally used than any other. But I 
made a suggestion in my memorandum to you, I think, 
that for Irish schools we should have some copies of 
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7 - peculiarly Irish design, it has a beauty of its own, 
which is unique and has never been surpassed to my 
mind, and I think a series of those would be very use- 
ful to those children who afterwards take a technical 
line of life, such as illuminating, or leatherwork, or 
ironwork, or wood carving, and so on. 

1806. What do you say about kindergarten ? The 

kindergarten drawing is taught in many of our schools, 

and in those that I have visited 1 am not quite 

sure whether it is general — tablets have been hung up 
as examples. I think thatboth tabletsand copiesshould 
be used, and I know one or two series of copies that 
are exceedingly pretty, beautiful in design and richly 
coloured, and those would be most interesting to a child, 
as the colour appeals to the child much more than 
thick black lines. Then the coloured chalk is only 
allowed to be used in Third Class in kindergarten. I 
would put the coloured chalk into an infant’s hands 
at the very beginning as it would be more interested 
with it ; an object rubbed in with chalk appeals to the 
eye with much better results than plain black lines. 

1807. What do you say about the more advanced 
training of Queen’s- Scholars 1— That is a subject I 
have given a good deal of thought and attention to. 
I am most anxious to see the drawing taught far more 
efficiently in our schools than it is, and far more time 
given to it. I may mention that of those students 
who come under my notice, those that have been 
trained in Model Schools were much better and 
more efficiently taught than the average student 
from other schools. In our Colleges when we get a 
student entered with a good qualification in drawing, 
say one or two certificates, it would be well to pick 
these students out and see if they could not get, 
while under training, more efficient teaching; some 
subject might be dropped and more time given to the 
drawing, in order that the Commissioners might have 
at their hand a more highly qualified set of teachers 
than they can possibly get under the present system. 
In Kildare-street I see no reason, with some arrange- 
ment come to by the authorities of the Training 
College, why two or three hours a week should not be 
given in the drawing school which is at their very door ; 
the same might be done perhaps with the teachers at 
the Central School, Marlborough-street, and at Baggot- 
street. But supposing that could not be done you have 
in your Model Schools, or in other city schools a 
number of teachers who yearly enter them, and I say 
that it would be no hardship to students who had 
learned drawing, and had been pretty fairly qualified, 
during their two years course, to attend for six months 
or a year, two or three times a week, the night classes 
in the School of Art. The Commissioners could, of 
course, have lists of those students who have taken 
higher certificates, and it should be to their interest 
to see that those students got into large schools where 
drawing is made a very necessary subject, or rather a 
prominent subject in the teaching. 

1808. How far would students in the School of 
Art advance in the art of drawing 1— They can advance 
to the Art Teacher’s Certificate, or the Art Master’s 
■Certificate. 

1809. Do they get such training as would teach 
them to become artists? — They would have to be 
years there to do that, but I mean that they should 
attend only to get a higher qualification for teaching 
purposes. 

1810. You don’t anticipate that the persons you 
are alluding to should go as far as that 1— Oh, dear, no, 
but they would get more efficient teaching in the 
Schools of Art for three or four hours a week, than 
they can possibly get in the large mixed classes we 
have in the Training Colleges. 

1811. What do you say about the poor results of 

the present system and their principal causes ? 

What I mean by the poor results are the results that 
come under my notice, namely the large number of 
students who have never learned drawing, and of 
those who have learned a large proportion have been 
badly taught. The only reasons I can assign for 


that are, — first that the time given in the schools is 
too short at present ; secondly, that the teachers of 
these pupils are inefficient, and I am not sure whether 
I can assign any other cause. These two are the 
main ones to my mind. 

1812. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Only about eighty 
per cent, of the teachers in training, of those under 
your care, succeed in getting the certificate of the 
Board : do you consider that our present standard for 
the certificate is too high ? — Much too high to make 
drawing compulsory. 

1813. You can tell the Commissioners what the 
percentage is that is required for getting a certificate 1 
— Sixty per cent. 

1814. That is a far higher percentage than is 
required for teaching any of the ordinary subjects? — 
Oh, much higher. 

1815. Do you think there is any reason for main- 
taining a much higher standard in the case of drawing 
than in the case of the other subjects ? — I see no 
reason. 

1816. Do you think the standard should be at all 
higher in the case of drawing than in the case of 
ordinary subjects? — Well, as an optional subject, one 
can draw a mental distinction somehow between an 
optional subject and a compulsory one : drawing has 
been looked upon more as an accomplishment than 
anything else, and I suppose that is the reason. 

1817. Suppose it was to be made a compulsory 
subject 1 — You must drop the high qualification, it 
would be most unfair. 

1818. Your idea is that the same percentage should 
qualify a teacher for a certificate to teach drawing 
that qualifies for a certificate to teach arithmetic?— 
Yes. 

1819. You spoke about the Board’s new programme 
I understood you to say that it will have an injuri- 
ous effect on the drawing department, I did not quite 
follow your explanation ? — What I mean, your Grace, 
is this, that retaining the certificate of sixty per cent., 
which is a high one, a student who only gets one 
certificate, and a large number of them only get one, 
must have been raised pretty high in freehand. Now 
seeing that the overwhelming majority have never 
been taught drawing coming in, and taking my ex- 
perience for the last seven or ten years, I think they 
will not be able to reach anything like a high standard 
because they are compelled to take two branches. 

1820. Why do you say that ? — The new programme 
seems to enforce every student to pass in one branch 
in each of the two years. 

1821. Allow me to read this for you. There are 
three columns in the programme, the first gives the 
course for entrance to the Training College, “drawing, 
freehand or mechanical,” fifty marks assigned in 
each case. What does that mean ? — That they can 
take either freehand or mechanical. 

1822. Suppose they take freehand, let us keep to 
that. Column two gives us the course at the end of the 
first year in the Training College. “ Freehand, or 
object in outline, or mechanical,” fifty marks in each 
case. What does that mean in the case of a person 
who has taken freehand for entrance %— That in 
mechanical or model they must secure twenty per 
cent, at the end of the first year. 

1823. This has to be cleared up. I understand 

your statement to be that under the working of 
this programme it would be necessary for a person 
who had taken freehand the first year to take up one 
of the other branches in the second year ? Yes. 

1824. Is that prescribed in the programme, it may 
be, but I don’t know of anything in the programme 
that indicates it : take the programme and show us 
what you refer to l — We shall find, I think, that of 
those who enter, taking freehand or mechanical as 
compulsory for entrance, that most of the students 
will take the mechanical, that is the geometrical draw- 
ing, that I know from experience of recent years, that 
the students will not take up freehand to any great 
extent. 
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1825. Let us keep to one point at a time : first, take 
the case of a person who enters on freehand drawing, 
is there anything to hinder him from going on with 
freehand for the first year and second year, anything 
in that programme ? — No, nothing to indicate that. 

1826. The reason I asked you the question was 
because I understood you to say that there was ? — 
Oh, no. 

1827. Now as to another point. You do not teach 
in the practising school in Kildare-place ? — Oh, no. 

1828. Can you tell us what provision is made for the 
teaching of drawing in the practising school there. I 
am sure it is a very efficient provision, but just explain 
the nature of it ? — I made inquiries and I find that 
a large number of the children come in the mornings 
and give an extra half hour, and then two half hours 
the week. 

1829. I don’t mean the time so much as the pro- 
vision for teaching : is there provided by the Com- 
missioners of National Education a special teacher of 
drawing for the benefit of the children attending the 
Kildare-street School? — There is no special teacher. 

1830. You are aware that there is in Marlborough- 
street ? — I am aware there is in Marlborough-street. 

1831. Your own teaching in this department is 
confined altogether to the Training College ? — Yes. 

1832. You spoke of the time given to drawing 
there. One hour a week is the present arrangement?- — 
Two half hours a week is the present. 

1833. Do you think it a better arrangement to 
have two hours a week or half an hour every day ? — 
Two hours a week would be better. 

1834. You spoke of the poor results of the present 
system, you are speaking of the system as worked in 
the ordinary National Schools of the country. Do 
you consider that a large number of the students who 
come to the Kildare-place College have been badly 
taught? — Very badly taught, of those who have been 
taught. 

1835. And you think that part of the explanation 
is that the teachers are not efficient teachers ? — Not 
efficient teachers. 

1836. May I not assume that all these teachers have 
qualified for the Board’s certificate on the present high 
standard of 60 per cent ? — I would not like to hazard 
an opinion on that. 

1837. Well, it is likely they have, if they are teach- 
ing in the schools ? — Yes. 

1838. No result fees are paid by the Board unless 
the teachers have a certificate ? — That is my reading 
of the rules. 

1839. So then, if these teachers are getting result 
fees they have a certificate. Do you think our system 
of examination is a good means of securing the 
efficiency of teachers of drawing, putting candidates 
to copy things out of a copybook or examination paper, 
and requiring them to get 60 per cent., does it secure 
good teachers of drawing ? — In drawing I think some- 
thing better might be done. 

1840. Do you think a better test of the fitness of a 
teacher to teach drawing would be some observation 
of his methods of teaching. You understand what I 
mean ? — 1 don’t think I do, your Grace. 

1841. Compare the two methods of selecting a 
teacher, one, putting him down at a desk and asking 
him to copy something, and perhaps to answer some 
questions about drawing, the other method would be 
getting some competent observer to see how he teaches 
drawing in his school : which of these two ways would 
you consider most likely to secure efficient teachers of 
drawing for us ? — I find it very hard to answer that 
question. 

1842. Do you think the first method is a good 
method ? — It is an easy method, I don’t think it is 
the best. 

1843. What do you think a better method? — 
A better method would be to take examination in 
part, and the report of the teacher of drawing in the 
Colleges should go largely towards granting a full 
certificate. 


1844. Well, for the teachers who cannot have the 
benefit of training, and the immense majority cannot 1 
— I am afraid you must leave matters pretty much as 
they are. 

1845. You don’t think you could get a better set 
of teachers by having some actual report upon their 
methods of teaching ? — Is it of those who are already 
teaching in schools ? 

1846. Suppose a man says : “ I wish to teach 
drawing in my school," what he has to do at present 
is to study it up in some way and come up for ex- 
amination ; would it not be better if the Board were 
to send either you or some competent person to see 
if that man knows how to teacli drawing, getting his 
class before him and seeing how he teaches them ? — 
If he showed me good results I would not have the 
slightest hesitation in granting a certificate. 

1847. Do you not think that a better plan than 
the present system of examination ? — I think it is 
much better : there are many teachers of forty or fifty 
years of age, and it would be a hardship to ask them 
to go in for an examination in drawing. 

1848. You spoke of the candidates that come up to 
your Training College from different schools, you 
said that those who came from the Model Schools 
are the best prepared ? — Yes, as far as my inquiries, 
which were not exhaustive. 

1849. From what class of schools do the pupils come 
to you, some from Model Schools, I suppose ? — Yes. 

1850. Others from? — The ordinary National Schools 
throughout the country. 

1851. Of course no pupils come to you from the 
Convent Schools? — No. 

1852. So that your experience gives you no reason 
to suppose that the children in the Model Schools 
are better taught than those in the Convent Schools ? 
— No, I have no means of judging of that at all. 

1853. Mr. Redington. — Why is it a hardship to a 
man of a certain age to be examined in drawing ? 
Do you know what the examination consists of? — 
Ido 

1 854. Merely copying a model ? — I look upon it as a 
hardship on a man who is some years teaching to 
have to go in for any examination, say a man from 
thirty-five to forty or fifty. If drawing is com- 
pulsory I think it would be hard to ask him to go in 
for an examination if he teaches well. 

1855. If he teaches drawing ought he not to be 
able to draw ? — A man might teach drawing well and 
at the same time not be able to secure 60 per cent. 

1856. Your point was that he ought not to be 
examined at all ? — I think if he teaches well he 
ought not to be examined at all, I would give him a 
certificate. 

1857. The examination being merely to copy a 
model ? — Yes. 

1858. How can he teach drawing well without 
being able to draw himself ? Has he not to show on 
the blackboard how things are done? — Yes, the black- 
board enters into teaching, and I can only answer 
that by saying that I have seen very good writing 
coming from National Schools under teachers whose 
writing was what I would call villainous, I have 
actually seen that. 

1859. Would it be a great hardship to ask a 
teacher who teaches writing to write ? — No. 

1860. Then why is it a hardship to ask a teacher 
who teaches drawing to draw? — Well, I am speaking 
personally, that if I had to go and take something 
up which I considered myself well qualified to do, I 
would consider it somehow or other a hardship to 
have to go and stand an examination in it. 

1861. The word “examination" seems rather 
alarming, but when the examination reduces itself to 
making a copy, which he ought to be doing every day 
of his life, why is it a hardship ? — Perhaps hardship 
is a strong word, it is more a sentimental attitude I 
take up on the subject than anything else. 

1862« You are aware that the minimum percentage 
for passing in arithmetic is 20 per cent. ? — Yes. 
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. 1863. Do you think that is a sufficient percentage 

on which to grant a certificate in drawing ! — Well, I 
would put it this way, I would let them pass in 
drawing, I would retain the certificate, but I would 
not give it to a student who qualified under 60 per 
cent., just as you have graduates in honour and 
ordinary passes, I would look upon a certificate as a 
kind of honour ; a man who secured 20 per cent. I 
would consider it a pass and let him teach, the other 
would be an honour. 

1864. If he got 20 per cent, you would allow him 
to teach ! — Yes. 

1865. You have fully considered what the percent- 
age should be and that is your deliberate opinion! — 
Yes. 

1866. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do many do more 
than mere freehand! — Yes. In model, which is a 
separate advanced course, the percentage in the 
Training College for the last seven years has been 
about 13 per cent, of those who entered and got 
certificates in model. 

1867. In addition to the other! — In addition to 
the other. 

1868. Do any of them do drawing to scale ! — The 
principle of scale drawing is the only thing that I can 
teach them, just simply to teach them the principle on 
which it depends when instructing them in makin" 
an object smaller or enlarging it ; but I think it is a 
pity that time and so on does not admit of it. 

1869. Would it be better then to have a lower 
standard in some of the other things and to require 
the drawing to scale 1 — Yes ; I think if something could 
be dropped out and more time given to drawing. 
If the Commissioners are desirous of making drawing 
a thorough thing in our schools, that it shall per- 
meate the whole of the system of teaching, you 
must give more time to it. 

1870. I see in the Science and Art Syllabus they 
begin using rulers in Standard No. 1 ! — Yes. 

1871. Do you think that is desirable !— I think it 
is very desirable that the use of instruments should 
enter into the teaching as early as possible. 

1872. Why do you think that the candidates 
would in general prefer mechanical drawing at 
entrance %— I think it would be easier for the large 
majority of teachers to learn the elements of 
geometrical drawing than to learn freehand. I think 
it is easier to get twenty per cent, of a result in 
geometrical drawing than even in freehand. 

1873. Do you think it would be desirable to com- 
pel a man then at entrance to take freehand! 

Speaking personally I would much rather they came 
in on mechanical than freehand, on account of 
the bad way and methods in which they have been . 
taught freehand. I would much rather begin with 
them de novo. 

18< 4. Would it be better then to have an arrange- 
ment something like the Science and Art Department 
certificate, in which they are required to pass in both 
at entrance! — Well, in order to get a certificate of the 
Science and Art Department you have to pass in 
both and model. 

1875. Do you think it would be better for us to 
require teachers at entrance to pass in something like 
this, the 5th Standard of the Science and Art !— I 
don’t think you would get it done. 

1876. With our present teachers! — No, I. don’t 
think so. 

1877. But you think it would be desirable if we 
could get it done 1 — Oh, yes, most certainly. 

1878. You said that they would enter on mechani- 
cal drawing 1 — It is likely. 

1879. Do you think it would be likely that they 
would take up freehand in the second year 1 — That 
is what I would wish 

1880. You would try and get candidates that had 
entered on mechanical drawing to take up freehand 1 
Yes, and have model then for the third year. 

1881. So that the teachers might go out -in the 
three ! — Yes, it would be a very good plan. 


1882. Instead of allowing them, as in this new 
programme, to keep on the mechanical during the 
whole course 1 — During the whole course ; at present 
it is allowed. 

1883. In the new programme you said that you 
thought that there would be a low standard in two 
instead of a high standard in one ! — Yes. 

1884. Do you modify your view on that or do you 
think the candidates as a matter of fact would stick 
to one all through 1 — It would be very hard to tell 
what the result would be. 

1885. You think on account of the certificate 1 — 
Yes. 

1886. If a certificate were not necessary for 
drawing in the schools, do you think they would stick 
to one all through, if it was no advantage to them to 
get two certificates ! — I am not quite certain whether 
I take your question clearly. 

1887. If it were not necessary for a teacher to get 
a certificate in both freehand and mechanical 
drawing in order to teach whichever he liked 
in the schools, then would he change from one to 
another during his college course 1 — I don’t think so, 

1888. Then you think that whatever one they 
entered in they would go on with 1 — I think the 
authorities in the Training College would not allow 
it. I would not allow it. 

1889. Even though the Board’s Syllabus allowed 
it ? — Yes, my desire is to get them qualified in three, 
if possible ; at present I get as many as I can qualified 
in two. I force it more or less. 

1890. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is, of course, 
because the Board has left that course open to you 1 
—Yes. 

1891. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think it 
would be desirable that the teachers should be com- 
pelled to attain some standard in drawing, that is 
the traiued ones !— Certainly. 

1892. To what extent do you think it would be 
possible to develop designing, the art side of draw- 
ing 1 — I think in very, very few cases ; we had one 
notable example in Kildare-street, a girl who took • 
a scholarship in South Kensington, and put in her 
year there, I suppose in the whole of the Board’s 
service there is not another girl to be compared to her. 

1893. Then, she had a special qualification! — Yes 
she entered with the full teacher’s certificate into the 
draining College, she went to South Kensington for 
a year, and obtained a medal in design, and she is 
now teaching under the Board. I am not aware 
whether her powers of drawing are taken notice of, 
but I think they ought to be. 

1894. Then, you do not think it would be desirable 
for us to go beyond freehand and object shading, as 

the development of the art side of drawing ! I don’t 

think so. 

1895. Mr. Harrington.— O f course you are aware 
that the difficulty of introducing drawing into the 
schools is owing to the fact that teachers are not 
competent to teach it 1 — In a great majority of. cases. 

1896. If the Commissioners wanted to introduce 
drawing compulsorily into those schools where there 
are not teachers available, how would you get over 
that difficulty with regard to instructing the teachers 
of existing schools sufficiently to enable them to 
teach drawing to the pupils !— In that case I think 
the Board would have to avail themselves of the 
services of a certain number of itinerant teachers to go 
round, and give a series of lessons to teachers, and try 
and raise them up. 

1897. Do you think that itinerant teachers goin" 
round in that way, and visiting the schools, say once 
a week, or at particular times, would be sufficient 
after a given period, to enable the teachers themselves 
to teach, without their having to come to some Train- 
ing School !— It is quite possible ; it would be very 
hard to say ; but I think that an intelligent teacher, 
having seen a good man at work, and been shown 
proper methods, ought to be able to carry that out 
with certain results. 
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1898. What time do you think an itinerant teacher 
ought to devote to that method? — I have not given 
that subject any consideration, and would not like to 
hazard an opinion on it. 

1899. In places where there are Schools of Art, 
such as Belfast and Cork, what time do you think 
country teachers ought to spend at drawing in order 
to qualify them for teaching, would once a week be 
sufficient ? — I don’t think so, -with two or three 
evenings a week for six months they should certainly 
be able to teach elementary drawing. 

1900. Would you suggest that in places where 
Schools of Art are available within easy reach of 
teachers that would be a better system for such 
persons to learn than by being taught by 
itinerant teachers? — Much better; and I think the 
Board ought to enforce it in the large schools ; I am 
speaking now of making drawing compulsory. The 
Board should enforce on those teachers, who are 
living in Dublin, Belfast, Cork and Limerick, where 
Schools of Art exist, and good schools, that they 
should put in at least a six month’s course, two or 
three lessons a week. I don’t think that would 
be a hardship, and their expenses should be paid if 


1901. Mr. Molloy. — Are you aware that under 
the existing regulations connected with schools, there 
is nothing to prevent the authorities sending the 
teachers from Kildare-place to the School of Art 
for art purposes ? — I don’t think there is any difficulty, 
except a modification of the time-table, in their case. 

1902. There is an analogous case, perhaps you are 
not aware that in Drumcondra the students come to 
the University College, Stephen’s Green, and attend 
special instruction there ? — I was not aware of that, 
and that being so, there is no reason why the other 
should not be done. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is only in Natural 
Philosophy. 

1903. Mr. Molloy. — Is it not likely that under 
the revised programme, students on entering College 
will henceforward take up mechanical drawing, in 
the first instance, in view of the fact that now for the 
first time mensuration is a separate and obligatory 
subject ? — It is very likely. 

1 904. Then your proposal is that in the first year 
of the two years’ course you would devote yourself to 
freehand, and complete the course at the end of the 
second year ? — Yes, with model. 

1905. What arrangement would you make in the 
case of teachers who only come in for one year ? — In 
that case I think freehand should be the subject 
that should be taken up on account of its uses for 
blackboard illustration, and so on, and geometrical 
drawing, if it is to be taught. I don’t think any 
man that has learned any Euclid would find any 
hardship in learning geometrical drawing, and the 
girls, I think, could also acquire it. 

1906. What time would you recommend as the 
period for instruction in drawing in the college ; you 
found fault with the existing arrangement of two 
hours ? — Well, for the purpose of a pass, if the Board 
don’t require anything more from the teacher, two 
hours a week has proved sufficient, but if they are 
desirous of still higher qualifications in drawing two 
hours would not be sufficient. 

1907. But that is a matter altogether in the hands 
of the college authorities. They can set down twenty 
hours if they think proper ; there is no inter- 
ference with them on that subject ? — Oh, no. 

1908. Once or twice you referred exclusively to 
the percentage for a certificate being 60. Are you 
aware that there is a percentage of 50 in the case of 
any student or any teacher throughout the country 
who takes up two branches of drawing at the same 
time? — Yes, T am aware of that. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — It is important to keep 
that in mind ; it is not merely 60 per cent. ; if two 
branches are taken, it must be, not 60 per cent, 
between the two, but 50 per cent, in each. 


Professor Fitzgerald. — It might be 60 and 40. 80. 4887 . 

1909. Mr. Molloy. — The 40 won’t pass, there must Mr. John 
be two fifties, and on that account the time fixed for Cooke, xa 
the examination is a period of three hours, so as to 

admit of students taking all three or any one of the 
three ? — Yes ; while speaking of that might I express 
my opinion that the subject being compulsory I don’t 
think that an hour would be sufficient time to give 
to any one of the three subjects in the July examina- 
tions ; the time ought to be enlarged, at least one 
and a half hours. 

1910. I think you mentioned that you would be 
content with a percentage of 20 in the drawing ? — 

Yes. 

1911. That is the same as for the ordinary 
subjects, such as aritlimetic, but you would like in 
the case of a certificate in drawing to have a higher 
percentage ? — Yes. 

1912. Would you advocate a higher percentage 
also for arithmetic ? — I would leave that to the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. 

1913. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would you give a 
certificate in English literature ; do you think there 
ought to be a certificate in English literature given 
as well as a pass ? Would it be an encouragement ? 

— Well, I don’t know ; they are taking to it very 
well at present. 

1914. Mr. Molloy. — You mentioned that you 
would like to see in connection with the Board’s 
ordinary schools drawing copies of Irish designs ? — 

Yes. 

1915. Perhaps you are not aware that they are 
already in existence on the Board’s list for the past 
fifteen years ? — I have not seen them. 

1916. There are patterns from the Book of Kells 
produced by Marcus Ward, of Belfast ? — I have never 
seen them, strange to say. 

1917. I believe the class of teachers under you 
was inspected by a representative from the Science 
and Art Department ? — Yes. 

1918. Kindly let us know what his report was? 

— The only report, or rather the result of the 
report, whatever it was, was this — I am not qualified 
as an Art Teacher or an Art Master which would be 
necessary to earn result fees under the South Ken- 
sington Department — whatever representation he 
made in London, the Department granted to the 
college that as long as I was there result fees might 
be earned by the students, which I thought was 
complimentary to me. 

1919. And that was done without subjecting you to 
any special examination ? — Without subjecting me to 
any examination whatever. 

1920. It was done exclusively on witnessing the 
result of your teaching in drawing ? — Yes. 

1921. Would you be disposed to generalise on that 
throughout the country ? — If an inspector went round 
and visited those schools and found successful teaching 
going on, whether the teacher had a certificate or not, I 
would give him the same compliment as was paid 
to me. 

1922. I know that the action of the South 
Kensington Department was regarded as a very 
special compliment to you and was generally looked 
on as highly deserved. You mentioned a while ago 
about kindergarten. I think you have devoted some 
attention to that ? — Yes, considerable attention. 

1923. Up to what class would you continue that 
instruction? — From the mere infant to the entire 
course. 

1924. And in connection with kindergarten would 
you carry on instruction in drawing ? — Most decidedly, 
from the earliest period. 

1925. Instead of at present commencing with the 
third class ? — I think that is a mistake to omit it 
in class one and two. 

1926. Captain Shaw. — There is a practising school 
attached to Kildare-street Training College ? — Yes. 

1927. Do I understand from you that no model 
lessons in drawing are given in that school ? — None. 

I 2 
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1928. It is not used for instructing pupils of the 
Training College in drawing ? — No, it is not. 

1929. Who is responsible for framing the course 
which the students go through at the Training College 
in drawing ? — The Board. 

1930. They don’t lay down what they are to do from 
day to day 1 — No, the' programme is arranged by the 
College authorities. 

1931. Chairman. — W ho are the College authorities 
in Kildare-street 1 — The Board ; and of course the 
staff arrange a time-table of that kind, and it is 
approved of by the Board. 

1932. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou mean the 
special Board of Governors of that Training College, 
not the Board of National Education? — Not the 
Board of National Education. 

Monsignor Molloy. — T he Training College in 
Kildare-street is under a scheme prepared by the 
Educational Endowments Commission; and the Board 
of Governors is now a Corporate Body. 

1933. Captain Shaw. — B ut the particular instruc- 
tion which is given within those hours, you arrange 
that yourself ? — I arrange that myself. 

1934. Can you give a course which you consider 
satisfactory for training teachers in drawing, or would 
you alter it. If you had not to make these students 
gain a certificate at the end of each year, would you 
go through the same course as you do now ? — I would 
slightly modify it ; if my hands were free I would give 
far more blackboard work than I am at present. 
The fact of my having to train teachers to pass at sixty 
per cent, ties me down to a certain course of work from 
which there is no relief. If my hands were freer I 
would give the students more practice in blackboard 
work, which I consider essential to their powers as 
teachers, not only in drawing, but in everything else, 
illustrating geography for instance. 

1 935. How much blackboard instruction do they 
get at present?— Very little, except with the more 
advanced students ; I give them a little practice from 
time to time. 

1936. Some of them might get no practice at all ? 
— Some of them have no time for it. 

1937. You recommend that teachers who show an 
aptitude for drawing should gain special training in 
the Training Colleges ?— I mean that the Training 
Colleges might afford facilities towards getting it in 
the School of Art. 

1938. If they devoted more time to drawing than 
to other subjects that might give them a bias one way 
in their schools ? — It might. 

1939. But you think they would be useful for the 
position of itinerant teachers or taking classes for 
other teachers afterwards ? — My idea was, that getting 
a high standard in three or four subjects they would 
be qualified for large schools where drawing was made 
a prominent subject, in towns particularly. 

1940. Or might organize for a group of schools ? — 
Quite so. 

1941. If you were sent round to examine a teacher 
and give him a certificate you would not give him one 
unless he could show moderate proficiency on the 
blackboard ? — No. 

1942. As to the question of a man of forty, is it 
not much more difficult for a man of forty who has 
not been drawing to train his hand to make a finished 
drawing for an examination than it is for a youn" 
man ? — Most decidedly. 

1943. And that is what they feel about it ?--Quite 
so. 

1944. J udge Shaw. — Y ou heard Mr. Moran describe 

yesterday the system of model lessons and criticism 
lessons he has at Marlborough-street ? Yes. 

1945. Don’t you think that a very important 
element in the training of the teacher ?— Well, I do. 

1946. That not only they should be taught ’how to 
draw but how to teach drawing ?— Yes ; but students 
really are so backward and require so much teaching 
that I find that, except with exceptional ones, the 
actual model lessons would not be of very great value. 


1947. Do you think the students who come to 
Kildare-street are more backward in drawing than 
the students who come to Marlborough-street ? — That 
I could not say, but judging from Mr. Moran’s re- 
marks I think we are about the same. 

1948. You said that supposing drawing were made 
compulsory in the schools the teachers might be 
trained to be able to teach drawing in large towns by 
attending schools of art ? — Yes. 

1 949. Then your system of itinerant teachers would 
only apply to rural districts? — Yes, those in large 
towns could very well be met. 

1950. Could an itinerant teacher take a district 
and group the teachers of the particular district, and 
bring them all together to a particular centre for the 
teacher of drawing, he would not need to go to each 
school and teach each individual teacher ? — I am 
afraid he would have to, rather than bring a number 
of teachers together, he would work it better by 
visiting the schools say for a few months in rotation, 
and then let the teacher see the way he went to work. 

1951. He would teach drawing himself — do you 
mean? — Teach drawing himself, give a number of 
lessons, and the teacher would be better able to carry 
that out than by getting a number of lessons himself. 

1952. Then you would not advocate the institution 
of training in a centre in each district and bringing 
the teachers together on a particular evening of the 
week or two evenings of the week ? — That taken with 
the other would be an excellent plan. 

1953. And he would go around the schools in the 
daytime ? — Yes. 

1954. Chairman. — W ould not that come to the 
same thing as J udge Shaw is putting to you — bring- 
ing the teachers together? — I thought it was an 
alternative scheme. 

1955. Judge Shaw. — I understood Mr. Cooke 
would advocate a combination of the two ? — Yes. 

1956. Chairman. — I f you brought the teachers to 
one centre, you could bring thirty or forty teachers 
there, whereas if they went round the schools they 
could only perhaps take five or six schools in the 
time given to each district? — Yes; but I think it 
desirable that the teachers should see a good man at 
work. 

1957. Why could not the teacher see it in a centre 
with thirty or forty teachers present as well as in his 
own school 1 — He could see him at work with perhaps 
a class or two taken in. 

1958. Judge Siiaw. -T here would be no difficulty 
in a teacher teaching in the evening — one of those 
itinerant teachers — teaching in the evening a number 
of school teachers, and in the day going round through 
the schools and showing the practical work of instruc- 
tion? — Yes. 

1959. Chairman.— W ould you let the pupils of the 
schools have the benefit of that ? — Quite so. 

1960. Monsignor !U olloy.— I think I understood 
your idea to be that the itinerant teacher should go 
to the school himself and teach there, and set up a 
good system, which the schoolmaster would see, and 
so learn how the thing could be well done?— It 
would be very desirable. 

1961. And in connection with that, schools might 
be established to which schoolmasters might come and 
get formal lessons ? — Yes. 

1962. In that case do you contemplate the itinerant 
teacher teaching a class of pupils in the school for the 
guidance of the master ? — Yes. 

1963. Have you considered the question whether 
drawing might be taught generally to pupils by 
itinerant teachers who would go from one school to 
another?— Well, I have thought of that, and I would 
not recommend it as a permanent plan at all. 

1964. What would be your objection to it? I 

don’t know that I could formulate any objection but 
my idea of a more perfect system would be that 
drawing should be an accomplishment, or in other 
words that the teacher should have drawing as an 
equipment for his own ordinary work. 
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1965. Drawing should be as necessary to him as 
writing ? — His writing permeates the whole work of 
his day. 

1966. * Mr. Molloy. — Are you acquainted with the 
Board’s present system of organization by special 
teachers. You are aware that there are organizing 
teachers under the National Board at present ? — I 
was not aware. 

1967. Well there are, and the practice is this, 
they go to the particular locality for a week or a fort- 
night, they visit certain schools or within a radius of 
three miles, and on Saturdays they assemble all the 
teachers within that same area or outside it, if con- 
venient to the teachers, to receive instructions from 
them in a broad and general way on methods of 
teaching, do you think a development of that would 
be appropriate for the subject of drawing? — Decidedly. 

1968. It would be the combination Judge Shaw 
speaks of? — Yes. 

1969. That has been in force since 1857 in literary 
subjects ? — I did nob know. 

1970. Monsignor Molloy. — Do you think could 
these itinerant teachers of drawing act also as 
inspectors of schools in the matter of drawing ; 
there would be a certain economy in using them 
for both purposes? — There would; they might act 
as inspectors ; of course I don’t know what the quali- 
fications of inspectors are at present, or why they 
should be superseded by these men. 

1971. Well, that raises a question on which I would 
like to have your opinion. Do you think a special 
inspector of drawing would be more efficient for that 
purpose than an inspector who would inspect the 


schools as part of his ordinary work ? — I think a 
specialist is more desirable and more efficient and 
better qualified to judge. 

1972. Judge Shaw. — Who examines in drawing at 
present ? — The inspector who examines in reading and 
writing and so on. 

1973. The same inspector ? — Yes. 

1974. Monsignor Molloy. — You said your hands 
were tied in the training of teachers in Kildare-street 
by the necessity of reaching a standard of sixty per 
cent. ? — Yes. 

1975. You would prefer a system in which the 
standard would be lower ? — It admits of more freedom 
in many ways. 

1976. And you think that such freedom would 
contribute to more efficient teaching ? — It entirely 
depends, I would not like to hazard an opinion, 
considering we are only at the beginning, in the first 
year of this programme. 

1977. We should then reach this remarkable result 
that a lower standard would contribute to a more 
efficient teaching ? — Not necessarily, 1 don’t like a 
lower standard. That arises out of the question of 
Captain Shaw, he raised the question about black- 
board work. Take half a dozen teachers who are 
pretty well up in freehand, and I am certain would 
pass on the twenty per cent. I would have more 
freedom in bringing those students to the blackboard 
than if I was aiming at sixty per cent. 

1978. Then for a thoroughly good teacher who 
would use his freedom for the benefit of the school, 
a lower standard would enable him to bring good 
students to a higher degree of excellence ? — Yes. 


Miss Prexdergast, Directress of Needlework under the Board of National Education, examined. 


1979. Chairman. — What position do you hold in 
connection with the Training College in Marlborough- 
street ? — Directress of Needlework. 

1980. Will you tell us what provision there is for 
teaching needlework ? — The first is the ordinary pro- 
gramme for plain needlework which every pupil in 
second class and upwards must be taught for an hour 
daily according to the rules of the Board, a programme 
graduated according to the capacity of the children. 
They learn so much yearly, and practice what they 
have learned in -previous years, and by the time they 
have reached sixth class they ought to have acquired 
a knowledge of all the stitches that are used in ordi- 
nary plain needlework, have learned how to mend 
garments, to knit, to cut out three articles, and to 
make, as a rule, four. 

1981. What is the alternative scheme? — It was 
introduced with a view to bringing into the knowledge 
of girls a much more extended course of needlework 
than could be taught by the ordinary programme ; 
there are a great many branches, but some of them 
are ones that could be very seldom taught in a school, 
rather out of the reach of schools. 

1982. Give us an example of those that are not 
useful or ordinary at schools ? — Ecclesiastical em- 
broidery in gold and silver is a branch that is out of 
the ordinary capacity. A branch which is not useful 
is flower making, it is practically out of the thing, 
and I think nobody has looked upon it with much 
favour; but the ordinary branches, such as dressmaking 
and the making of fine underclothing, are very useful 
where they can be well taught. 

1983. Is dressmaking an extra? — There is also 
dressmaking as an extra, supposed to be a more 
advanced kind than that taught in the Sixth Class ; 
that would be a very useful branch if the power of 
teaching it were confined to older girls than are 
taught at present. 

1984 Would not that be teaching a trade? — I 
don’t think so. I think it is meant for their own use, 
to teach them to be able to make their own working- 
dresses, and to repair and so forth in a more intelli- 


gent manner those that may have been made for 
them by more skilled persons. 

1985. Will you tell us now what are the industrial 
departments, such as lace making ? — These are schools 
in which a special grant of salary is made to a special 
teacher who has charge of a class consisting, one may 
say, of three elements — the pupils of the school who 
have passed twice in Sixth Class, and for whose 
industrial education a fee is no longer paid ; the 
monitresses of the school who have also passed 
twice in Sixth Class and who are on the same plane 
as regards fees ; and extern girls who are generally 
ex-pupils. 

1986. Are those schools generally in towns? — 
Generally in towns, and more usually in towns of a 
certain size ; they are not so often in very large towns 
as in moderate-sized ones and rather small ones. 

1987. Not in very large towns? — Not so large, and 
not so useful there, because there are other provision 
for work ; there girls go to factories and workrooms, 
whereas in the smaller country towns they are very 
glad to get a centre in which they are taught work 
and get the opportunity of earning. 

1988. Does that apply to Convent schools and 
Model schools? — Principally Convent schools have 
those industrial departments, but there are a few 
Ordinary schools and one Model school. 

1989. Which Model school is that? — The Central 
Model School in Marlboro’-street. 

1990. What do they teach beside lace making? — 
A great number of subjects besides. Dressmaking is 
very commonly taught, making fine underclothing, 
shirts ; vestment-making is taught in several depart- 
ments and the making of other ecclesiastical garments, 
and Mountmellick embroidery, drawn thread work, 
knitting and crochet is almost universal ; of course a 
great many articles are made in these stitches. 

1991. I suppose worsted work is never taught? — I 
am sorry to say, my lord, that it occasionally is — it is 
very ugly. You perhaps mean stitching on canvas ? 

1992. I mean what used to be much more the fashion 
than it is now ? — Yes, it still survives. 
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1993. Will you tell us with regard to work- 
mistresses 1 — They are appointed in schools which are 
taught by a master only, and where there is no female 
assistant; and the workmistress then is appointed 
wherever there is an average attendance of about 
twenty girls. 

1994. Does that apply to all the National schools 
through the country ? — Yes ; wherever there is only a 
master to teach, wherever there is no female teacher 
or assistant employed. 

1995. How is she paid? — She is paid by a salary, 
and she also receives result fees gained by the pupils 
who pass in needlework. 

1996. Is it compulsory on a rural National school 
where there is only a master to have a workmistress ? 
— I don’t think it is compulsory ; I think it is dis- 
cretionary with the manager. 

1997. Is the master expected to find part of her 
salary ? — I never hear d it. She is only obliged to teach 
two hours daily, and I think it is considered £14 a year 
or thereabouts is sufficient for that amount of work. 

1998. What is the provision for the instruction of 
monitresses ? — Up to the present it has not been so 
good as one would wish ; but the rules regarding the 
industrial instruction of monitresses have been revised 
lately, and I am looking forward to a great increase 
in the efficiency of teachers in consequence. 

1999. Where are they instructed ? — There was no 
particular rule as to the time. 

2000. Where are they instructed ? I want to know 
the localities ? — Wherever there are monitresses the 
teachers are obliged to instruct them ; that is in the 
Board’s rules. 

2001. Now we will pass on to the weaving depart- 
ments? — They are attached to eight schools- at present, 
Skibbereen and Queenstown Convents, taught by ono 
teacher, who takes a month at one school, and a month 
at another school, alternately, and two Convent schools 
in Kilkenny which have a teacher between them also, 
a Convent school in Stradbally, a Convent school in 
Carrick-on-Suir, a Convent school in Roscarberry, 
county Cork, and Govt, county Galway. 

2002. What do you say about local efforts and 
exhibitions ? — All I have to do with these is, when 
there is a request for the services of a judge the Com- 
missioners send me to assist in the judging, generally 
to do the principal part of it, sometimes all ; and the 
local committee say that that is a great assistance to 
them, because I am supposed to be perfectly impartial 
in my judgment. I have no partialities for local 
persons. There is an exhibition held in Clonmel every 
third year, which I think has done a great deal for 
the improvement of needlework in that district. 

2003. Monsignor Molloy. — I s that under Mrs. 
Bagwell ? — Yes. 

2004. Chairman. — I s the work of that exhibition 
sold afterwards ? — Some of it is sold. I think other 
articles are the property of the pupils and teachers, 
the competitors. 

2005. J udge Shaw. — W hat sort of weaving is done 
in those schools where weaving is taught ? — 
Principally hand-loom weaving of linen, and pocket 
handkerchiefs of two descriptions. 

2006. Where is the yarn obtained ? — As a rule, it 
is bought prepared, but some yarn is used, sent in 
from the country round, but I think that is 
principally woollen yarn. 

2007. In the South of Ireland it would be almost 
entirely woollen ? — No ; the weaving that is carried 
on is generally of linen. 

2008. Who pays for the yarn that is brought in to 
be woven for these schools ? — The conductors of the 
school ; they supply the material. 

2009. Do they sell the product ? — They sell the 
webs when they are woven, and the weaver receives 
then a certain amount of wages, by the piece in some 
places, and by the number of hours she has worked 
in other places. 

2010. Do you mean the teacher of weaving? — 
It is the girl who is occupied in weaving ; where there 


is a man teacher he receives a certain salary from the 
Board and fees for the passes that he gets for 
pupils. 

2011. Chairman. — D o I understand the girl gets 
paid ? — A girl gets paid when she is capable of 
weaving saleable linen. 

2012. Judge Shaw. — S o that the manager pro- 
vides yarn, and the product is sold, and the proceeds 
divided between the manager and the pupils — is that 
so ? — I don’t think the manager works it for a profit. 

2013. But he recoups himself? — I suppose the 
working expenses are considered, and all that re- 
mains goes for wages to the girls. 

2014. Have you seen any of the webs that are 
woven ? — Oh, yes. 

2015. And do you consider the product is good ? — 
Yery good ; I have bought products of the looms and 
found them quite satisfactory, and there are very few 
weaving departments which have any difficulty in 
disposing of them linen. As a rule they can sell it 
quite easily. 

2016. Rev. Dr. Evans. — D o the Commissioners 
supply the materials to the girls for this industrial 
programme? — No; the only provision that has ever 
been made to assist in that way was the Board’s stores 
where materials were sold at wholesale prices. 

2017. You refer to the materials mentioned in this 
list I hold in my hand — you are acquainted with it ? 
— I think so ; I am, I think, acquainted with this. 

2018. Do you think the materials mentioned in this 
list are sufficient for the work that you superintend in 
the schools ? — In an ordinary way I think they are. 

2019. Next, do you think they are cheap enough? 
— I have always been told by the storekeeper that 
he did his utmost to get them at a very reasonable 
rate, but of course opinions are divided ; sometimes in 
the schools they say “we can get things quite as 
cheaply in our own town ” ; in other towns they 
say they could not at all — it would be perhaps 3d. 
a yard difference in the material. 

2020. You have heard it said that they could be 
bought as cheaply in the ordinary course of trade ? 
— I have heard it said. 

2021. But would it be your opinion that in many 
rural schools they could procure the articles themselves 
on terms as reasonable as they are supplied by the 
Commissioners ? — In many cases I don’t think they 
could ; the accommodation in the shops in many places 
is very poor, and they could not get as good an article 
for as cheap a price as from the store. 

2022. If these articles were cheaper would it aid 
the industrial programme among the girls — make it- 
more popular ? — I don’t think it would ; I am afraid 
the parents very often have a great desire to choose 
things themselves ; they send often very unsuitable 
materials to the schools, the schools have to accept 
them; but they like their liberty in that respect; some- 
times the children choose, too. 

2023. Have you in the discharge of your duties 
anything to do with the Training Colleges ? — Only to 
examine their work. 

2024. Are you able to tell the Commission whether 
in the Training Colleges the Female Queen’s scholars 
make dresses and mantles, and all that sort of thing, 
for themselves? — I am tolerably certain they never 
make outdoor cloaks or jackets there, and I think 
the number of dresses made by them is limited, in 
perhaps two of the schools. I don’t think Kildare- 
place does so much dressmaking, but I know in the 
Central Model School in Marlborough-street every 
student makes her own dress, one dress. 

2025. I wish that to be specially noted — every 
student makes her own dress iu the Central Model 
School ? — That is, one dress during her course ; I have 
examined the students with all their dresses on. 

2026. Is this done in Baggot-street ? — I don’t think 
the same amount of practical dressmaking is done in 
Baggot-street. 

2027. Do you believe that the work done in the 
making of these dresses by the- Female Queen’s 
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scholars in Marlborougli-street is well done! — Yes, I 
thought it was very creditable for practically amateurs ; 
it was the first dress probably they had ever thoroughly 
made. 

2028. Rev. Dr. 'Wilson. — I s the teaching in needle- 
work popular with the girls ? — It depends a good deal 
upon the teacher. If the teacher has a good knowledge 
of her work, and, what we may call a little enthusiasm 
about it, she generally contrives to make her pupils 
interested ; if she feels it a dull duty they find it dull 
too. 

2029. They are desirous to learn it? — Not always ; 
particularly in cities it is very difficult to induce them 
to take an interest — it takes a very good and active 
teacher then to push them forward. I was in a large 
•city school recently, and I had various complaints 
about the sluggishness of the children — that they took 
no interest in their work. 

2030. As to the weaving industry, is that in- 
creasing ? — It has a great deal increased ; it is not a 
thing that can be started in a moment because of the 
cost of the requisites, but it has done very well in 
the eight schools which now have it. Of course the 
looms all cost a good deal of money ; the Commis- 
sioners generally require about seven looms to start. 

2031. Chairman. — About what cash expense would 
that represent ? — Some of them can be bought I think 
for about £4, and other large heavy looms cost £5 
to £6. 

2032. Then it would take about £40 at any rate to 
•start ? — I think so ; there is also what they call a 
warping mill required for drawing the threads into 
lengths, and there are wheels for winding. 

2033. Mr. Struthers. — You say there is a work- 
mistress where there is an average attendance of 
twenty girls ? — Yes. 

2034. If there is an average attendance of ten or 
twelve girls under a mistress there is no needlework 
taught at all ? — No ; there is no needlework taught in 
that case. 

2035. The girls receive no instruction whatever in 
needlework ? — No. I once had a question asked me by 
a lady whose brother was manager to two small 
schools at a distance of about three miles apart ; she 
asked would it be possible for a workmistress to be 
Appointed to conduct the needlework of both schools, 
as the average of girls attending, both would reach 
twenty, and I put the question to the Secretaries, and 
heard it was not possible as the rules did not provide 
for it. 

2036. Have you any idea of how many schools there 
may be in the country with an average attendance of 
less than twenty girls? — No; I don’t think I know that. 

2037. Do you think it is a considerable number ? 
Leaving apart the number, you think it is important 
that girls in a school under a master should be taught 
needlework even if they are less than twenty ? — I do 
think so if it could be managed. 

2038. It would be extremely important to have 
some provision by which these girls should be taught 
needlework ? — I think the proposal for a work- 
mistress to be shared between the two schools would 
be very reasonable if it could be managed. 

2039. When a workmistress is employed does she 
give instruction in anything but needlework ? — No ; 
she has no other business. 

2040 She is generally a person who could read and 
write sufficiently, she has some literary education ? — 
She has some, but I don’t think she would be capable 
of teaching anything literary, in some cases. 

2041. She could teach the alphabet and elementary 
subjects ? — I cannot say about that. I write to work- 
mistresses sometimes because there are flaws in their 
work, not serious enough to make me feel they ought 
to be rejected, but yet one would wish the girls to be 
taughtmore perfectly this particular subject, and in that 
case I write after the candidate has been passed to let 
her know what was amiss and give her a pattern of a 
more perfect article, whatever . it may be ; and the 
letters I receive in return, are sometimes very well 


expressed and written ; these are generally from ex- Fa. 20 . iror. 
monitresses who are classed teachers, and taking the jf iss p^" nderw 
workmistress’s place until they get a school ; and some gast. 

I receive are very indifferently expressed, with mis- 
takes in spelling and so forth, and I think they belong 
to those who have never attended school much, but 
have learned needlework and are capable of teaching it. 

2042. But many of these workmistresses are ex- 
monitors ? — I think a good many of them ; I generally 
receive the information on the envelope — “ Monitress 
at such a school.” 

2043. They could easily take charge of the literary 
teaching of the infants in a small school of this kind 
taught by a master ? — Ex-monitresses, I should think, 
would be capable. 

2044. Would it not be very desirable in these 
small schools that some person should teach needle- 
work to the girls ? — I should think it would. 

2045. And would it not be very desirable, all 
things considered, that she should relieve the master 
of some of the work of the junior classes if she is 
capable of doing it ? — That is going a little out of my 
province, because it is dealing with literary matters 
in which, of course, I never interfere in the slightest 
degree. 

2046. Then about the teaching of dressmaking 
and lacemaking, and so on, that is taught in primary 
schools ? — There is very little lacemaking taught in 
the sixth class ; it is almost entirely in industrial 
departments ; a great deal of the best lace made in 
Ireland is made in the industrial departments. 

2047. These industrial departments are not primary 
schools ? — They are ; the department is attached to the 
school ; it does not carry on any literary work ; it is 
attended by pupils who have literary instruction in 
the school ; the industrial department is a work- 
room in which work is taught. 

2048. Do you think that such subjects as dress- 
making and lacemaking are proper subjects for 
instruction in elementary schools for pupils who 
have not completed their literary education up to a 
sufficient standard? — I think dressmaking is often 
taken up too early; dressmaking as an extra is generally 
taken up at too early an age. 

2049. At what age do you think it should be taken 
up ? — From thirteen to fourteen. But children can be 
taught in first stage of Fifth Class. I think they are 
too young to profit by instruction at that age, but the 
teacher naturally thinks that when they reach sixth 
class they may go away altogether, and the golden 
egg must be secured. 

2050. Would it be possible to have dressmaking 
and cookery taught in evening schools ? — I think so. 

2051. Which might be attended by pupils who 
have finished their ordinary literary education ? — I 
think so. 

2052. I understand one difficulty about the teach- 
ing of needlework is the difficulty of obtaining 
material ? — Yes, that is a great difficulty. 

2053. Who supplies the material at present ? — The 
parents are supposed to supply it, but the teachers 
often complain that the parents don’t supply it. 

2054. If the parents don’t supply the work are the 
children taught ? — They are occupied in sewing the 
same stitches over and over again on little pieces of 
calico ; of course they cannot advance in the same way 
as if their parents did supply them with materials. 

2055. They don’t make garments as the other 
children ? — The teacher is obliged to show a garment 
from each gii’l in the school, but I don’t know if it is 
possible to be exceedingly strict if she has to supply 
the material herself. 

2056. If the material was supplied by the manager 
of the school, would there be auy difficulty in getting 
it sold to parents after it has been made up? — I have 
been told by teachers that there is a difficulty. 

2057. I have asked, because we find in schools in 
Edinburgh that there is no difficulty on that point ? — 

Irish parents are different ; they don’t seem to take 
the same interest in the manual instruction of girls. 
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-Feb. 20 , 1887. 2058. Monsignor Molloy. — I s ifc that they would 

Miss Prender- "ther buy clothes in a shop ? — Yes, readymade, very 
gast. often. 

2059. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou will see on that pink 
paper that you have before you that the Commissioners 
send out samples to the schools where they are asked 
for ? — Yes. 

2060. You mentioned that parents wish to have 
the opportunity of choosing themselves ? — Yes. 

2061. Now, do not the Commissioners provide for 
that by offering to send out samples to the schools 
which can be brought home by the pupils, so that their 
parents can see them and choose ? — These samples 
have to be returned within a week, and I don’t 
think it would be very wise to allow them to be 
taken to the children’s homes in case they might 
never appear again. 

2062. What then is the object of sending them out 
for a week ? — For the teacher’s choice. 

2063. Not the parents ? — Not, I think, the parents, 
but the parents I think would very generally intimate 
that they were not ready to purchase at that time. 
In a few schools which manage the matter very well, 
each girl of the senior class is provided with a page 
of a little passbook in which her name is entered and 
the amount of money which the calico or other 
material which the teacher supplies to her will cost, 
and she then brings two or three pence weekly, as I 
suppose her. mother gives it to her, until the price of 
the article is cleared away. That answers very well 
in a school where the alternative scheme is thoroughly 
successful, such as the Kenmare Convent ; there is a 
quantity of work done there and done very well, and 
with perfect satisfaction apparently to both sides. 

2064. Mr. Strutiiers. — H ow many hours a week 
is needlework usually taught ? — Five hours — an hour 
a day. Saturday is not a day of obligation. 

2065. No school teacher gives less than five hours 
if she takes it up at all ? — It is an obligation to take 
it up — the teacher is obliged to teach ifc. 

2066. For five hours a week ? — Yes ; she possibly 
might evade that sometimes, but she is never supposed 
to do so. 

2067. You think a girl could not get a satisfactory 
instruction with less than five hours a week ? — I 
know when less than five hours a week was given to 
the subject it was unsatisfactorily taught. 

2068. Supposing two hours of that time was given 
to instruct the children in drawing, do you think the 
time would be lost to needlework ? — Lost to needle- 
work, I think it would be. 

2069. You think the instruction in drawing would 
not help needlework ? — It may assist in cutting out, 
but the actual needlework — sewing — it would not 
help. I should not like to see any time taken from 
the needlework at present because it is not perfect 
as it stands, and if there were less time given to it 
I suppose it would be more imperfect. 

2070. Captain Shaw. — W ith reference to the 
appointment of workmistresses, who has the appoint- 
ment of them ? — The manager of the school appoints 
workmistresses and notifies the Secretary of the 
Board ; then there are instructions issued to the 
Inspector of the district to examine the workmistress, 
she executes specimens in his presence which he 
encloses in an envelope made for the purpose, and 
sends to me to examine. I report on the efficiency, 
and according to my report the Board informs the 
manager whether she is recognised or not. 

2071. As regards the inspection of the school in 
needlework, how is that carried out ? — The Inspectors 
have the general inspection, I, being only one, could 
not undertake it. 

2072. Are the Inspectors generally proficient in 
needlework 1 — I think they generally understand 
more of the theory than the practice. 

2073. Mr. Struthers.— T hey can tell good work 
from bad work 1 — I think they generally can, and I 
know some have, in a way I have very much admired, 
tried to make themselves thoroughly understand it. 


2074. Captain Shaw. — D o you think the Inspec- 
tors are capable of giving advice or altering the* 
methods of instruction in needlework as a rule ? — I 
don’t know that they could give what you would 
call very practical advice, but they sometimes can. I 
have an Inspector in my mind whose district im- 
proved immensely in its work during his residence 
there ; I think he must have been able to discriminate 
very well between good and bad, when he could 
raise the standard so much as that. 

2075. Would you prefer to see any other system of 
inspection for needlework than the present one ? — I 
suppose it would be more perfect to have a staff of 
women inspectors, but that would be a very large 
question and a large expenditure. 

207 6. Do you think the teaching of needlework has 
much effect on the clothing of the children throughout 
the country ? — When it is well taught it has. 

2077. In most country districts do the children 
wear the garments such as are made in the schools ? — 
When their parents are sensible they do give them 
the materials, and they then do wear school-made 
garments which are more lasting and more satisfac- 
tory. But, of course, if parents like to buy things 
ready-made and won’t give the materials to the 
children they cannot have them to wear. 

2078. Monsignor Molloy. — A re the parents gener- 
ally sensible ? — I am afraid not, at least the teachers 
give me the impression that they don’t find them 
always sensible. 

2079. Captain Shaw. — I think there is a sort of 
universal garment worn in Ireland by both boys and 
girls, do you think that has been displaced at all — a 
sort of overall ? — A gown do you mean ? I very seldom 
meet with it. I think the ordinary clothes of civiliza- 
tion now are penetrating very far. 

2080. Mr. Molloy. — C ommencing with the pupils’ 
programme, you are aware that result fees are only- 
paid from second class upwards? — Yes. 

2081. Would you not think it desirable that the 
children in infant classes and also first class, both of 
which are very numerously attended, should also get 
instruction in elementary needlework? — I think it 
would be very well indeed if the first class did get 
instruction. I am not so sure about the infants — they 
are getting some training in kindergarten for one 
thing. The first class children are about seven and I 
think that is young enough. 

2082. You were asked a question about dressmak- 
ing : is not the expression “dressmaking” too ambitious 
a term for what takes place ; in our schools it is not 
used in the sense of professional dx*essmaking ? — Still 
it is making a dress in the literal sense of the word. 

2083. In connection with the alternative scheme 
which came into operation in 1889, have you noticed 
whether or not any improvement has taken place in 
needlework instruction throughout the schools; as. 
they now give more time to needlework than under 
the old system ? — When the alternative scheme was. 
well taught I thought the results were very good, but 
there were schools in which I noticed that teachers 
only wished to find a way of getting through the work 
of the subject ; the easiest thing that could be found, 
generally, was selected to teach, and the thing that, 
required the smallest amount of material, material 
being the trouble ; but that is not always the most 
useful thing for children to learn. 

2084. Y ou mentioned a while ago that under that 
scheme ecclesiastical embroidery was included ; is not 
that branch very exceptional and rare? Would you 
not rather confine that scheme to such subjects as 
No. 1, girls’ underclothing, knitting of jerseys, caps, 
repairing, etc., was not the alternative scheme virtually 
confined to these essential matters? — Principally — 
these were the principal subjects I have met with ; 
but I have found useless ones taught — artificial flower- 
making in paper I did not think was very desirable. 

2085. It would be desirable to omit that subject ? 
— I think so. 
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2086. In connection with the Industrial Depart- 
ments, how many are there in Ireland?— Fifty-eight. 

2087. Kindly explain the qualification required for 
the conductor of an Industrial Department as dis- 
tinguished from that of a mere workmistress ?— The 
workmistress is only obliged to teach the plain needle- 
work programme, and dressmaking is included in her 
programme of examination ; I don’t know whether 
she is obliged to teach it to her pupils, 1 don’t see 
any exact reason why she should be. What I 
understand she teaches is the ordinary plain 
needlework of the school ; whereas the Industrial 
teacher, who has charge of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, is obliged to know several of what we call 
advanced branches as well. She must understand 
dressmaking, a good deal of knitting, crochet, fancy 
knitting, lacemaking, in certain schools — wherever the 
district is suitable for teaching it, wherever there is 
any work of the kind in progress, so that the 
pupils of the school may be able when they leave it 
to take up a cottage industry. Shirtmaking is largely 
taken up as a cottage industry in some departments ; 
fine underclothing for ladies and children, embroidery 
where it is possible for it to be sold and disposed of, or 
even sometimes for the children’s own use, if they are 
children of the well-to-do classes and wish to learn it. 
And a certain number of these branches the industrial 
teacher is always obliged to be able to teach. 

2088. Are these industrial departments confined 
to any particular part of Ireland ? — No. 

2089. What class of school in particular are they 
found in? — Convent schools ; they are the most 
numerous by far. 

2090. Are you familiar with the operation of 
weaving instruction in any particular place — you 
mentioned one or two places, Kilkenny ? — Yes ; there 
are two industrial departments which have weaving 
departments attached in Kilkenny, both Convent 
schools. 

2091. Who purchased the machinery ? — The nuns. 

2092. Have you any idea of the expense? — The 
expense must be considerable ; the last time I was 
there one had fourteen, and the other twelve looms in 
operation, besides warping mills and wheels. 

2093. And those looms cost from £4 to £6 10s. 
each should think about that. Sometimes a local 
carpenter is able to erect one at a little less expense ; 
if brought from some distance, there is the carriage. 

Mr. Molloy. — In Lurgan they cost £3 10s. Messrs. 
Ewart sent down to Skibbereen a number of looms 
gratuitously which were stated to be worth£6 10s. each. 

2094. It may be interesting to mention that the 
local parties involved themselves in an expense of 
£200 in connection with the Kilkenny school and that 
the goods were sent to the North of Ireland to Messrs. 
Richardson to be bleached, then sent back and sold 
to local institutions, and the girls earned from 3s. 6c7. 
to 6s. a week ? — They are sent North for bleaching and 
also calendering ; the weaving industry in Kilkenny 
takes contracts from the District Lunatic Asylum 
and the District Workhouse ; the two Convents divide 
these contracts between them and make thousands of 
yards of different styles of linens, and the authorities 
of those places are very much pleased. 

2095. Chairman.— Contracts for clothing?— Con- 
tracts for clothing and sheeting and towelling. 

2096. Mr. Molloy. — What amount of co-operation 
do the National Board give ?— They give the services 
of a weaver ; they pay the man, and pay him the fees 
which result from the passing of pupils when he has 
taught them to weave satisfactorily. 

2097. And he receives a salary ? — £1 a week, and 
he divides his services between two schools. 

2098. In the case of Skibbereen and Queenstown ? 

Yes, and in Kilkenny also. But in some of the 

schools at present there is no man weaver, and there 
is no salary paid to the nun who has taken his place. 

2099. By whom is it carried on then ? — By one of 
the nuns. 

2100. Chairman.— Was she taught by the man ?— 


She watched him at his operations until she learned Feb. 20, 1 897. 
how, and in a couple of cases he proved not to be quite Mis , p ren dor- 
satisfactory, not steady enough, and he was dismissed, gast. 
and she took his place, but she lias received no salary. 

2101. Mr. Molloy.— Mr. Struthers asked you a 
question about schools under mistresses attended 
by boys and girls ; if the average were sufficient, would 
there not be a female assistant teacher, and would 
she not be responsible for carrying on needlework ? — 

Yes, if the average were sufficient. 

2102. Then that would limit the number of schools 
throughout Ireland in which no instruction in needle- 
work was given owing to the few girls attending 
them ? — I occasionally meet with girls in schools who 
have been taught, until perhaps they were in second 
stage of fifth class, exclusively by a master ; they have 
then to begin their industrial education from the 
beginning when they reach the sixth. 

2103. Is it not a fact that sometimes local aid 
supplements the salary of the Board and that a 
special teacher of needlework is employed where the 
attendance of girls would not warrant the National 
Board by Treasury Regulations in paying a salary ? — 

I think that is the case in schools which are under 
the Church Education Committee. 

2104. In connection with primary National schools 
I have before my mind Lord Powerscourt’s school at 
Enniskerry? — Yes, by patrons ; they occasionally do. 

2105. Withregard to thedepot and that requisition 
sheet you have before you, it was stated by previous 
witnesses that the elementary teachers desired more 
variety than they find in that ; also that often- 
times only one application is made in the year from 
certain schools for school x - equisites ; is it desirable to 
maintain the needlework depot here in Dublin ? — I 
think the depot itself is distinctly desirable. 

2106. For needlework ?— But it has to be carried 
on in such a manner that the teachers would 
be satisfied with the materials. Of late times it has 
received no grant for the buying of fresh materials, 
and those that remain are generally the rejected of 
former times, so that I have had complaints in schools 
about the quality of the materials supplied of late. 

2107. Do you think the female teachers would 
prefer having their own selection of calico, flannel, 
and needles ?— They are perfectly at liberty to go 
to the neighbouring town ; they are not obliged to 
have it from here. 

2108. You are aware, of course, that under the 
new programme, to which you have contributed 
largely in the way of suggestion, more time has been 
devoted to needlework. Is not the programme also 
extended by the introduction of additional items for 
the various classes and hence that more will be taught 
than heretofore ? — A little, not a large amount ; but 
the plain needlework programme is very badly in 
want of revision. I did not see the last programme. 

2109. Are you not aware that needlework will 
henceforth constitute an important item of the female 
teachers’ examination ? — Yes ; I am perfectly aware 
of that, and very glad of it. 

2110. Mr. Harrington. — With regard to this 
weaving, do you really think that that is properly 
within the functions of primary education ; in other 
words, do you think it is of any educational value to 
the children in the primary school? — I think it is, in 
a sense; it is giving them a weapon of which they 
may avail themselves later on in the battle of bfe. 

2111. Is it, not really teaching them a trade?— I 
suppose, in a sense, it may be called a trade, but in the 
same sense would you not say that handicraft was 
the rudiments of carpentry ? 

2112. Do other girls besides the pupils in ordinary 
National schools attend these weaving classes? — Yes, 
extern pupils, generally ex-pupils. 

2113. Is not the bulk of the weaving done by these 
outsiders ?— The great bulk of the material sold is 
woven by these girls ; the pupils come from the school 
merely to learn, and join as they wish, or not, after- 
wards. 

K 
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F«i.HU897. 2114. Notwithstanding that there is a good deal of 

Miss Prender- outside help in these classes where weaving is taught, 
« ast ' is this weaving carried on profitably by these° in- 

stitutions 1 — They are self-supporting. All that is 
wanted is a certain sum to start with, because of the 
preliminary expense and what is called the working 
capita], and then the weaving department supports 
itself. 

2115. Mr. Struthers.— S elf-supporting if you in- 
clude the result fees ? — They go to the teachers, they 
don’t go to the conductors of the school. 

2116. You have these in view in calling the school 
self-supporting 1 — What I mean is they are not obliged 
to ask help from outside sources. 

2117. Mr. Harrington. — I s it not very difficult 
for these schools where weaving is taught to compete 
with the machinery made goods? — No, they don’t find it 
very hard. 

2118. With regard to lace-making, is not that a 

very severe test on the eyes of young children ? I don’t 

think it is, if they take ordinary care of their eyes 
and don’t work by bad light ; everybody knows that 
any work, careful work, done by the eyes by a bad 
light is injurious; I suppose even drawing would 
injure the eyes. 

2119. But as a general rule it is done under 
favourable circumstances ? — It is ; the rooms in which 
it is taught are lai'ge and lightsome. 

2120. Monsignor Molloy. — And not to work too 
long at a time, is not that an important element ? — 

I don’t think they work too long ; they generally break 
up at a fairly early hour. 

2121. What length do they work at lace-work at 
a time ?— Four hours is the longest time I know, and 
I think there is a break in the middle of that 
for luncheon and a little rest. I have seen women of 
over sixty years of age still working fine lace, which 
I think is a proof that it cannot injure the eyes. 

2122. It may be quite safe for a woman of mature 
years, and very injurious to children ?— The children 
generally don’t begin under fourteen years of a<m. I 
have seen a few as young as twelve, but generally 
about fourteen is the age, and if as I say they take 
ordinary care of the eyes it does not inj ure them . Some 
of these old lace-makers tell me they were workin" 
from childhood, from thirteen. 

2123. Mr. Harrington— As a matter of fact have 
you ever come across a case in which lace-making has 
injured the eyes of the children ?— No, I have not. 

2124. With regard to these local authorities, would 
it not be a desirable thing to have attached to the- 
various schools throughout the country ladies’ com- 
mittees who would encourage the pupils and teachers 
in this needlework programme, or would it cause too 
much interference ; in some cases this system of a 

ladies’ committee has been very successful ? I think 

perhaps it is most successful in the form of exhibitions 
or competitions. I think what you might call perhaps 
constant interference in the way of visiting the school, 
and so forth, might be a little resented by the teachers ; 
they might think they were being pried upon, but 
occasional visits would be a different matter. 

2125. Professor Fitzgerald. — Speaking about the 
garments the children make in the schools, if a parent 
were to buy a garment would they buy a garment of 
the same kind — I don’t mean the same material — but 
of the same kind as the ones made ? — Yes ; the gar- 
ments are shirts, pinafores, articles of underclothing ; 
they were chosen carefully as being what one might 
call necessary garments. 

2126. And they are the same kind of garment as 
is worn in that district? — There is a small district 
where there is that flannel gown, and I should think 
that perhaps the inspector does not ask to see the gar- 
ments there; otherwise, they are garments in common 
nse. 

2127. Would it not be quite as possible for a 
master to teach girls needlework as for an inspector 
to inspect ?— Oh, no ; I don’t think so. 

2128. Why should not masters teach needlework ? 


—I know of one master who professed to teach his 
monitresses, but they did not do him much credit. 

2129. You don’t think there is any serious diffi- 
culty in a master learning needlework ? — If he has 
been brought up in early life as a tailor he may be 
competent. 

2130. If he had manual instruction in his youth 
would he not be able to do it ? — If he has gone through 
a regular course of needlework. 

2131. Would it not be well that boys should learn 
needlework ? — I have always thought it would be well 
if they learned kindergarten, to sew on a button and 
do a little rough darning. 

2132. Why should they not learn more than that ? — 
Because I don’t think they would put their learning to 
use except for sewing a button or darning stockings. 

2133. But darning a stocking is very difficult? — 
Not very difficult. 

2134. It is as difficult as hemming? — But what use 
would they make of hemming ? 

2135. You seem to think rough darning is very 
easy ? — Some of the work they do — plaiting of paper 
strips — is very like darning and would assist them to 
learn darning. 

2136. I was very anxious at one time, and tried to 
get the Board to enforce needlework, on the boys as 
well as the girls. I know I learned it myself? — I asked 
a little infant boy a few times whether he would like 
to learn it — he was horrified. 

2137. Most Rev. Hr. Walsii. — D o you know that 
we pay results fees for teaching what is called agri- 
culture to girls? — I have not anything to do with 
agriculture. 

2 1 38. On the same principle we might pay results 
fees for teaching needlework to boys ? 

2139. Professor Fitzgerald. — I t would be good 
manual employment for them. It has been represented 
to us by one of the Head Inspectors that one of the 
reasons the alternative scheme was not popular was 
because two hours needlework a day was rather too 
much ; doyou think two hours needlework a day for girls 
is too long to keep them at it ? — No, I don’t think so; 
they should have had varieties of needlework in that 
time. 

2140. He thought it Avould be desirable to intro- 
duce some other manual occupation for them besides 
needlework for the second hour of the day ; do you 
think there Avould be any other kind of manual instruc- 
tion that would be useful for girls, housework, and so 
on, washiug— anything else ?— Those things are not so 
easily managed in a school. 

2141. You cannot think of any other subject that 
could be introduced?— You would turn the school 
topsy-turvey if you insisted on washing it out Avhen 
the other children were learning lessons. 

2142. This is for sixth class girls and they might 
Avash it out after school hours ?— A great many 
would be very much insulted if asked to do it. 

2143. I meant was there any other subject that 
could be introduced instead of needlework if two 
hours was too much ?— My branch of course is only 
needlework. Cookery is an excellent thing, but I 
should have nothing to do with that besides considerin'" 
it was excellent. Besides there are so many kinds 
of needlework useful for a girl that I have never 
come to the conclusion that she was over-weighted 
because she had two- hours. 

2144. Then the objection to the alternative scheme 
was, in your view, the difficulty of getting materials 1 
— Yes; and also some of the teachers trained, perhaps, 
fifteen or twenty years ago had not given much 
attention to it, and they felt unhappy at havin'" to 
teach what they had never very much learned. ° 

2145. Don’t parents prefer patronising a shop, 
keeper in a country town who is a friend of theirs ? 

— Yes, generally for ready-made articles. 

2146. Monsignor Molloy.— I think you said the 

children don’t take a great interest in needleAvork ? 

That only applies in certain places ; city children are less 
interested than children in country towns and villages. 
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One of the reasons is, there is a great deal of amusement 
possible, and it seems to distract the mind from a 
quiet occupation like sewing. 

2147. Have you any experience whether children 
who have been taught needlework at school turn it 
to account afterwards ? — Yes ; teachers have told me 
that they have had letters from former pupils who 
had gone to America ; they had been trained in the 
alternative scheme for sixth class and afterwards 
principally in the industrial department, and they 
have written to their sisters to beg them to take every 
advantage of the instruction in the school in needle- 
work, saying they were making a livelihood by it in 
America, and that it was far better for them to have 
that than to go down among the pots and pans, 
which meant to be servants. 

2148. For those who went to America it was use- 
ful, butforthose who have stayed at home have you any 
similar experience ? — Yes ; I have known girls who 
were taught the sewing machine, being able to go 
into workrooms and earn at once. I have known 
very good situations as nurse-maids got by girls who 
were able to show that they could take care of the 
wardrobes of children. 

2149. With regard to those who go home and 
remain with their own families, do they turn their 
knowledge to account ? — According to the disposition 
of the girl ; if she is sensible she will be a treasure at 
home. 

2150. I should like to know are many of them 
sensible. The sensible ones do turn it to account and 
those who are not sensible don’t, that does not give 
us any light 1 — My impression is that good training 
in needlework helps to steady a girl’s character, and 
that she is more likely to be sensible after she has 
received it. 

2151. Are the children at school taught to do 
patchwork on their old clothes ? — Not so often as I 
should wish ; the mistress is sometimes perhaps 
rather shy of introducing to their notice that they 
require to be patched. 

2152. One of the difficulties of teaching dress- 
making is the difficulty of getting materials, but in 
the case of patching old clothes material seems to be 
very abundant in this country ?- — It is only too 
abundant. 

2153. Do you think it would be desirable to 
extend the teaching of needlework somewhat in 
the direction of repairing and patching old clothes ? — 
That is a question it is a little difficult to decide upon, 
because in Ireland people are rather ashamed of being 
poor, and they would rather that people did not 
pretend to notice the fact that they wanted to have 
their clothes mended. 

2154. It would be less noticeable if they were 
patched ? — You may remember that Sheridan defined 
patches as “premeditated poverty.” 

2155. Mr. Redington. — You are aware that a 
workmistress is appointed where there is an average 
of twenty girls in a school? — Yes. 

2156. In counting that average, infants and first 
class girls are included ? — Yes. 

2157. No needlework is taught infants and first 
class girls? — No. 

2158. And the proportion of infants and first class 
girls to the whole number in the school may be taken 
as about one-third or a little more. Assuming that 
it would reduce the average of girls for which a work- 
mistress is appointed to something like thirteen ? — 
That is very often the case I believe. 

2159. Then a workmistress is only appointed 
in schools which have not got an average sufficient 
for a female assistant ? — Yes. 

2160. I don’t know whether you are familiar with 
the last report. There are 8,557 schools in operation ; 
of these 1,952 are for boys only, and the remainder 
4,772 have female teachers, either principals or 
assistants, 891 have workmistresses, and there are 
only 919 mixed schools over, where there might be 
a deficient instruction in needlework. As to the 


alternative scheme for the sixth class, I find that Feb. 20^1697. 
the proportion of pupils examined in the sixth p ren d«r- 
class is about 6 per cent, of the total number gast. 
examined in the school ; and as the alternative 
scheme only applies to the sixth class, it follows that 
for the great mass of girls it is not of any great use ? — 

No. 

2161. Do you think it could be improved, and 
made more attractive ? — Yes, I think it could ; I 
think it could be trimmed down to more reasonable 
proportions by omitting a good many branches. 

2162. First of all, how much time is given to 
needlework and industrial pursuits under the alter- 
native scheme ? — Two hours a day is the minimum. 

2163. Have you heard it said that that is too much 
time to give to these subjects ? — Yes, I have heard 
it said in some schools. 

2164. Have you heard it said that it leads to idleness 
and gossip among the girls ? — Yes. 

2165. What would you think of reducing the 
number of industrial subjects from two to one, in 
addition to needlework ? — I think that would work 
very well in many cases where three subjects do not 
go well ; three subjects are considered too many to 
provide material for, and take up too much of the 
girls’ time. 

2166. Perhaps you may not be aware that the 
opinion of the Inspectors is rather in that direction? — 

An d the restoration of arithmetic, because parents- 
are discontented generally that that is discontinued. 

2167. So, if arithmetic took the place of one of the 
industrial subjects, it would make the alternative 
scheme more popular ? — Much more popular. 

2168. You are aware that it is only carried out in 
about one-third of the schools in which it might be 
introduced ? — Yes. 

2169. Therefore it would be desirable to modify 
it to make it more popular in the country ? — I 
think so. 

2170. Do you find much complaint as to the cost 
of the materials ? — It is not exactly the cost, but the 
fact that the parents are unwilling apparently to give 
any materials at all. 

2171. Has the teacher then to supply the materials ? 

— The teacher in that case supplies them herself, or 
else tries to do without them in son.e way ; it is a 
sort of makeshift, and it is not even the very poor 
parents who will not supply stuff —that is the puzzling 
thing. The very poor parents, of course, can be 
excused, but well-to-do parents frequently neglect and 
even refuse to send materials. 

2172. Are well-to-do parents in favour of having 
their children taught this alternative scheme? — Not 
as a rule ; they prefer entirely literary instruction. 

2173. I suppose they intend their children for 
other situations like that of telegraph clerks ? — And 
assistants in shops and various things of that kind. 

2174. Would you reduce the number of special 
industries that may be taken up? — Yes, I would 
reduce them to seven or eight. 

2175. Could you put in a revised scheme, making 
suggestions as to how you would modify the 
alternative scheme, so as to make it more popular and 
to meet the objections you have heard expressed 
towards it ? — I will try. 

2176. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Have you heard it 
objected against this alternative scheme, that it is work 
rather for the workroom than for the school? — Yes, 

I have heard that. 

2177. Do you think that it is work rather for the 
workroom than for the school? — I hardly think so, 
your Grace, because if a girl is to learn anything 
useful about needlework, school is the only place in 
which she has a chance of learning it. 

2178. But the needlework she learns under this 
alternative scheme is just the sort of needlework she 
would learn if she were serving her apprenticeship to 
a trade? — No, except in some cases. 

2179. But in some cases ? — In some cases I suppose. 

If she learned a fair amount of dressmaking she 

K 2 
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Feb. 20 , 1837. might learn the same if she went as an apprentice to 
Miss Prender- a dressmaker. 

gast, 2180. I think you said that girls who went to 

America wrote back recommending their friends and 
relatives to take up this alternative scheme as a 
means of securing employment in America? — Yes. 

2181. And one of the things you mentioned was 
that they were able to pass into employment at once 
without serving an apprenticeship? — Yes. 

2182. Does not that go to show that the work 
done in the schools under the alternative scheme is 
really teaching a trade ? — Well, knitting and crochet 
are two of the things which can be made very useful as 
a means of livelihood in America, and I don’t know 
that there is anything that could be called an 
apprenticeship to serve to those. 

2183. Did you not mention that in America the 
girls who have learned this alternative scheme are able 
to get employment without serving an apprenticeship ; 
are we not to infer that if they had not learned under 
the alternative scheme, they would have to serve an 
apprenticeship ? — They would probably have to give 
their services for some time, in whatever workroom 
would take them in, without payment. 

2184. But under this scheme they can go in at 
once and get paid for their work? — If they have 
sufficient manual dexterity to make themselves 
useful at once. 

2185. Then in the labour market it puts them on 
a footing with people who have been taught the trade 
in the ordinary trade methods ? — They would start 
perhaps on the same footing as a girl who had served 
her apprenticeship for some time. 

2186. And to that extent the school is made to do 
the work of the workshop ? — In a sense, yes. 

2187. In reference to the branches of this alternative 
scheme you said you would be for reducing the 
number of special industries at present comprised 
in it — how many special industries are comprised in 
it at present ? — I think seventeen. 

2188. And you would be for reducing it to seven 
or eight ? — Eight. 

2189. Practically that seems to be all that exists 
in the country in actual operation. Let me call your 
attention to the last report of the Board. There is a 
list there of the subjects in which examinations have 
been actually held, and in which pupils have passed, 
and I suppose have got result fees. Kindly tell 
the Commissioners how many subjects are mentioned 
there ? — There are fourteen, and other kinds of cottage 
industries, which might be several. 

2190. I see that in one of these departments, 

“ gold and silver lace work,” there were only twelve 
pupils examined in all Ireland? — I should not have 
thought there would have been so many. 

2191. Then it would not be very much loss to 
the education of the country if that department was 
dispensed with ? — No, my lord, it would not. 

2192. You know something of the working of the 
schools in Marlborough-street — the Model Schools ? — 
Yes. 

2193. Is not embroidery of a very high and artistic 
kind taught there? — Yes, in the special industrial 
department. 

2194. You have not told us anything of that. 
Kindly explain what the special industrial depart- 
ment of the Model School, Mar - lborough-street, is ? — 
A special teacher is appointed at a special salary. 

2195. Do you know is there anything like that in 
Ireland elsewhere, a special teacher paid by the 
Commissioners in addition to the ordinary staff of the 
school, for teaching this high-class needlework? — Yes; 
there are fifty-eight of those departments with special 
teacher’s paid. 

2196. For teaching this high-class needlework? — 
Not for art needlework. 

2197. Then I ask is there anything in Ireland 
corresponding to this special arrangement in the 
Model School at Marlborough-street? — No, there is 
not anything like that. 


2198. Who is the instructor of that special depart- 
ment ? — Mrs. Studdert is the industrial teacher. 

2199. How many pupils does she instruct in this 
high-class work ? — She has a very large number, about 
120 I believe, on her roll, but she is unable to instruct 
that number daily ; I don’t think her daily number 
exceeds thirty. 

2200. Does she teach there for the whole day? — 
During the school day, from ten to three. 

2201. She was a specially trained teacher in this 
high-class needlework? — Yes. 

2202. In one of our reports I see it mentioned 
that she teaches “ embroidery on silk or linen with 
silver or gold thread, and wrought into choice 
patterns." Can you state from your own knowledge 
whether that is the kind of instruction that goes on 
in this special class of needlework in the Model 
School at Marborough-street ? — Yes. 

2203. And that is what is paid for by the State for 
teaching needlework to these children? — Yes, and 
Mountmellick embroidery, which is a simpler kind of 
work, but the teaching is not confined to the children. 

2204. Who else learn it ? — The students of the 
Training College also have a share of her instruction. 

2205. But I am speaking only of the Model schools 
— in those schools no one is taught but the pupils ? 
— Only the passed pupils of sixth class. 

2206. Well, the children who are attending that 
school have this advantage specially provided for them 
which is not provided for the children of any other 
school in Ireland, having a special teacher paid for 
them by the State out of the public taxes ? — It is 
exactly the same elsewhere. 

2207. Professor Fitzgerald. — I s there not an in- 
dustrial department in Carrickmacross?— Yes, for 
teaching lacemaking. 

2208. And is not the teacher paid out of the public 
funds? — Yes ; and in Youghal Convent the teacher is 
paid for the teaching of Irish point, and in Kenmare 
Convent one of the Sisters is paid for teaching Irish 
point. 

2209. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — C an you state 
what they are paid ?— The Sisters in the Convents — 
the salary is usually <£24 a year. 

2210. Are you aware that the salary of this lady in 
Marlborough-street is £48 a year ? — I know she has 
a larger salary ; so has the teacher in the Baggot- 
street Convent ; in the large city schools it was 
thought the work would be more onerous. 

2211. Is the salary in Baggot-street paid for 
teaching, not ordinary needlework, but high-class em- 
broidery ?— In Baggot-street there is not very specially 
high embroidery taught ; it is not at all of so fine a 
character as that taught at the Central Model School ; 
but there is dressmaking tauglrt as well. 

2212. You don’t look upon dressmaking as trade 
work in the ordinary sense ?— No, your Grace, I don’t, 
because it is not intended to be made a trade ; it is 
intended for the girls’ own private use. 

2213. They make their own dresses, the students 
in the Training College?— Yes; each makes a dress 
for herself that she may know how to teach the 
practical sewing to her pupils afterwards. 

2214. They each make one dress ? — They have not 
time to make any more. 

2215. We may consider needlework as the solid 
Substantial work of this department that you are con- 
nected with?— Yes. 

2216. That is the work that is done on the largest 
scale. Do you think that this department of our 
system has worked satisfactorily? — I think a very 
great advance has been made in it during the last 
seven years. 

2217. Then things must have been dreadfully bad 
seven years ago. Do you think they are satisfactory 
at present ? — I don’t think they will be entirely satis- 
factory until the fruit of the late revision of the rules 
regarding the examination of the teachers and 
monitors can be seen. 
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221 i- Li occur in your report, and I am quite have those marks given, knowing the result would be Miss Prender- 

passages that occur m your p , wrifc H ten . od> and at i asfc it has been managed. gast. 

teachls to pass into the 2232. Yon have stated to ns to-day that these 

That it is st p . utterly ignorant industrial departments are confined to a very large 

oiMhe 3 branches of needlework which they are by extent to the Convent schools (-Principally, your 

rule required to teach.” i" hope' it 'S3. It would seem to represent a very extra- 

th. late revismn o the rutes. In future hope ^ ^ ^ ^ schooIa of 

’^19 C oSy how things stand at present. Ireland if this is the sort of result that comes out 

This is your latest published reportl-So long as from the industrial departments 1-Well the ■«- 
tiipmarks for needlework continue not to form part tresses are common to all schools and the standard of 
SVetarks for classification, the teachers will not the monitresses in the industrial depai ^nte wl nch 
give the p^ roper axnount of attention to the thorough I visit yearly is generally decidedly higher than 

“o 8 Yo‘“y ra °There are exceptions to every ' llsk I find in your report that “thirty-four of 

rule and they gleam out like gems among the these departments are in the chaige of nuns 

W^wUchtt’i.a^^^V'e^i^^aen 2*85. Is not this corrects" To these belong nearly 
?»e,y finished work is an exception Wt ha, been ah themm g-j- 7 — 

2221 " The hopelessly faulty productions of candi- work produced, or for the amounc of solid benefit con- 

state of things* 

Ti that the actual state of things in our schools 1— so lamentably bad, we lmve in those places where 
It has been unfortunately too common up to this for the department is m the charge of nuns, conspicuous 
me to receive exceedingly faulty specimens of work. success, high quality, a large quantity ot work and 
<>222 Again you say— “ It is irritating to remember an amount of solid benefit conferred on the pupils 
that the industrial instruction of future generations That does not mean the monitresses alone, but all 

sSft. in the Convent schools this is true 
Monitresses who have neglected to learn properly not only of the pupils, but of the monitresses 1— I 
how to do the work, and cut out and so forth, and don’t find monitresses always perfect even m the Con- 
there was nothing to prevent up to this their being vent schools, but in the industrial depaitments they 
passed Sto le Board’s service; of course many of are obliged to receive instruction with more zeal than 
those I suppose even .t the present moment ere ^ ^ tlle nuns p_ Yes . but of 


mistresses in schools. 
2223. Then you say- 


“ Of all the branches of course there are many convents with n 


needlework in which candidates are examined, sewing department attached. , r , 

Sows the least improvement during the last five 2239. Are the nuns who teach m those Convent 
years.” Is not sewing the most generally useful schools certificated teachers of tile Board! Not 


branch of the work of this department! — It is the 


always ; they are more often under a capitation grant. 
2240. But the teachers who teach in the other schools 


f rlatinn Z24U. JJUli Wo icauucia nuu 

'' e 2 7 224™And it is the department that shows the are certificated teachers They pass an exammatmn 
least improvement ! — Among the monitresses and and^gpt^some certificate m the matter of needle- 

‘“S!' Darning is a very important branch of the ™241. Now, comparing the two system, of pro- 
work also?— I think it is, because it conduces to vidmg teachers, which has w orked^ the^he^^^On 
•comfort and neatness. _ n 

2226. You speak of “ carelessness of execution as 


which side of the line do we get the better work- 
in the schools that are under the care of the ordinary 


22J6. you speaK oi " carelessness <ji. ..o , , , , p 

being very common, and “ a total want of judgment” teachers, or in the schools under the care oi«j 
exhibited^ the use of materials. Are the teachers nuns?- 1 sometimes get very good work in schools 
responsible for that?— The teachers are partly re- under the care of ordinary teachers, and sometimes 
sponsible, but they have often complained to me that very good in Convent schools. 

themonitresses there being no fungible reward in tile 2242. But take it on the whole i-On the whole I 

aliupe of murks for them at their examinations— have think, perhaps, the Convent schools do the best work, 
taken very little interest in the subject, and practically but they have more advantages ; the schools are 
taken very mtie iiuc j generally larger, and they are better equipped. 

0237 You say, “Sometimes the darn forms a 2243. But, notwithstanding all this unfortunately, 
clumsy excrescence, sometimes it fills the hole with more poorly paid ! -I don t know that. 
t cobweb* he fabric without substance or endurance ” ! 2244. Now, as to tlm weaving department, don t 

T.mted the truth you consider that to teach weaving is decidedly 

0008 Of course, and I think it important that the teaching a trade !— I suppose it is in a sense a trade, 
truth should come out. You speak of the numerous 2245. Is it not as much a trade as shoe.n.kmg !_ 
cases “ in which utter ignorance prevails.” Are the I suppose it is ; but, my lord, you must remember 
cases numerous 1—Yes^amongst the monitresses it also ^ STaSde! I don't 

la 2229° lily °wt not assume that tlm monitresses think any person would like to make objection to 
represent a higher standard than the ordinary those things being taught m a school. . 

scholars! — Frequently lower. They are often below 2246. I , rant to have your opinion whether teoebmg 
tlm sixth class, or hate been until lately. Since the weaving is a trade, and yon say that it is Yes 
riimoir went about that they are to get marks for 2247. Judge Snaw— Could you tell me if in 
their work they are beginning to apply themeelves centre* where . there “ 


3SST- Se part of girls k. .M*** 

have to be examined by the Inspector and fees are this industrial programme 1— I think there “ “““c- 
S£ on that, but monitresses are Lot subject to such 2248. Such as Belfast or Lurgan t-Oh, yes , there 
1 . , is a preiudice against it tnere. 

STSTnd “i.se are the persons who are in prepare. 2249. Mr. ItoDraiW-A. amatte of Taut it m not 

tion for the office of teacher ?-Yes. I think it is six taught in any school in Belfast ?-It is taught 


centres where there is a large demand for girls as 
mill-hands and mill-workers, you find there is an 
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gast. 2250. Judge Shaw. — Is it not the rule that where 

a girl looks forward to going into a mill and having 
her hands occupied all her life she prefers to spend 
her school-days in the ordinary literary work ?— As a 
matter of fact mill-hands never reach the sixth class 
at ah ; it is no hardship whatever to them, they leave 
school after first of fifth generally. 

22b1 /. So tbafc the y don ’ fc come up to the point at 
which this programme is taken up ?— No ; but girls 
who are going into pinafore factories and those kind 
of places in Belfast do prefer having literary instruc- 
fc-untd they are leaving school altogether. 

. , 225 , 2 ; i Thei : e are a large number of girls that go 
into shirt and collar factories where sewing machines 
are used; do you find, as a general rule, those girls prefer 

at school to devote themselves to literary work ? 

Ihey do. Then there are many who wish to become 
assistants m shops, and so forth, and they also object 
to anything but literary work; they say they want 
arithmetic beyond all things. 

2253. And writing?— And a little book-keeping 


is sometimes the number in the class — she wants 


22o4. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Y ou are speakin- 
now, not of needlework teaching in general, but of the 
special programme known as the “alternative” 
scheme ? — The alternative scheme. 

2255. In the ordinary programme for the sixth 
class, the programme that is called the literary pro- 
gramme, there is a certain amount of needlework, is 
there not ?— Oh, yes ; one hour daily. 

2256. But the system that has been objected to so 
—Quite and generally is a different system from that ? 

2257 ‘ * fc j s a system under which a considerable 
portion of the time of the day is given up to such 
work as would go on in a work-room ?— The work 
time is doubled, and some portions of the literary pro- 
gramme are omitted altogether. 

2258. Professor Fitzgerald.— And children who 
want to do arithmetic, such as shop hands, in their 
luture life, like being taught arithmetic in the schools ? 


• 2 ?, 59 ' 1 ? acl ! cblld llkes bein S taught its future trade 
in the schools ?— Strange to say arithmetic is liked 
m any case. There is a perfect passion for arithmetic 
apparently m this country ; I don’t know why ; it is 
not that we have so much money to count ! 

226°. At anyrate those who do want to take up an 
arithmetical occupation afterwards like to be taught 

that during their school time?— Yes, they like bein- 

taught that to the very last moment. 

2261. Does not the educational value of a subject 
depend largely ; cm how it is taught and not what is 

ta oocVTi 1 d ,°f fc kn ° W ’ 1 COuld nofc sa y tha t exactly. 

2-62. Could not arithmetic be taught so as to 
have very little educational value ?— Certainly. It 
would not be of much use to a girl to be able to do 
sums on a slate if she could not calculate mentally 
the price per yard of four yards of calico at old 
when she went shopping. * 

2263. Most Her. Dr. Walsh.— A t Marlborough- 
street you have a number ot distinct schools at the 
girls side of the establishment? — Yes. 

2264 Could you explain this statement for me, 
an official report, that the children 
n Wo. i School have ample opportunities for 
industrial work and the results are satisfactory?— 

I am not so sure about that lately. The last time that 
I examined there the schools had become very lar-e 
°p ] y, Was in charge of the industrial 
instruction of each class, and I don’t think that any 
single teacher is capable of satisfactorily conducting 
the industrial instruction of seventy children, which 


2265. What I wished particularly to ask you is, 

not so much about No. 1 School itself, as about the 
contrast that is drawn in this report between No. 1 
School and the other schools. Do you consider that 
the girls in the other scnools are of a class to whom 
industrial training would be useful?— Yes, certainly - 
much more so. J * 

2266. Are they of a poorer or a richer class than 
those in No. 1 School ? — They are generally poorer. 

2267. And would not industrial training as a rule 
be likely to be more useful to girls of the poorer- 
class? — All those small schools have got the alter- 
native scheme. 

2268. I am speaking now of these poorer children. 
It would not strike you that there was anything in 
the class of children in these smaller schools to unfit 
them for industrial training, so that industrial 
training, while it would be suitable for the children 
m No. 1 School, would not be suitable for the children 
m the poorer schools?— I don’t see why it should 
not be. 

2269. Nothing occurs to you that would explain- 
such a statement?— No, [ cannot explain it. 

2270. Professor Fitzgerald— Do poor children 

stay in school to as advanced an age as richer 
children ?— It depends upon the district. If there be 
anything which they can get to do to earn money 
they leave at an earlier age. J 

2271. Therefore it might be that the children in 
3rd, 4th and 5th Girls’ Schools in Marlborough-street 

did not stay until they came to the sixth class 1 

Very likely ; but the sixth classes in these small 
schools are all very small. 

2272. Will the girls in No. 1 School be able to 
aliord to stay until the sixth class in greater numbers ? 
— Yes. 

22731 Mr. Eedihgtom.— A re yon aware that the- 
manager, of the Central Model Schools wish to make 
the alternative scheme optional in those schools?— I 
was not aware of that. 

2274 Most Rev. Dr. Walsh— B ut you state the 
alternative scheme is carried out in all the Marlborough- 
street schools ?— Yes, at present. 

2275. When was it introduced ?— About six and a 
halt years ago, I think. 

2276 What do you think of this statement “ In- 
dustrial school for sixth class is also carried out in No. 

2 temale school, but in the smaller schools there is only 
the usual one hour for plain needlework, there being- 
no sixth class pupils in attendance.” I ought to state- 
to you that I am still quoting from an official report, 
lou said that in all these schools, the special “alter 
native programme was followed. Now this official 
report tells us that in those smaller schools, there are 
no sixth class pupils in attendance ?— There was no 
sixth class pupil at all in one of the schools I 
remember. 

then 1 coald there be an alternative scheme 
r - Ifd - e had been any pupils there would 
have been, but m the previous years there was a small 
sixth class with one or two girls. 

2278. Professor Fitzgerald— But the time table 
was so arranged that if there be any sixth class they 
would have had it ?— Yes. y 

Dr - WAtsa — ^ tbe state- 
ment in this official report correct, that the industrial 
scheme is carried out in Schools 1 and 2, but not in 
the smaller schools !_I cannot consider that correct 
because I certainly had a couple of pupil, from one of 

SZa™e sietr 8 * *>» 


The Commissioners adjourned. 
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SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING— THURSDAY.. FEBRUARY 25th, 1897, at 11 o’clock, a. m. ra .^ mr . 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, G.C.M.G., in the Chair ; His Grace the Most Rev. 

William J. Walsh, d.d.; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a. ; His Honour Judge 
Shaw, q.c. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; 

Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; and Captain T. B. Shaw ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Miss A. M. Kenny, Organizing Teacher under the Board of National Education, examined. 


2280. Chairman. — What position do you hold in 
■connection with the National Board of Education! — I 
■am Organiser of National Schools. 

2281. But what are the duties that you discharge 
in that capacity ! — My principal duty is to go to the 
schools and try what weak points are in those schools 
in the teaching of the different subjects, and then when 
I have discovered the weak points, to do everything 
I can to strengthen those points by actual demon- 
stration. 

2282. That includes all branches of education! — 
All branches. 

2283. Including needlework 1 — Yes. 

2284. Will you give us your views as regards 
kindergarten as taught in the Convent schools 1 — 
As it is taught at present it is principally in the large 
Convent schools that it has worked out well. It goes 
in for training all the senses of the children when it 
is taught as it is taught in the large Convents. It 
trains the sight, and the hearing, and the speaking. 

2285. Tell me exactly what is done under the 
head of kindergarten : describe it a little 1 — The 
kindergarten is divided into four great headings, and 
the first heading deals with bodies — solids, the second 
with surfaces, the third with lines, the edges of the 
surfaces, and the fourth with points. Under the head- 
ing of the first part, solids, the children are taught 
form. 

2286. — Would you illustrate it! — The first form 
that is brought under their notice is the sphere, the 
ball, and they are not actually told anything ; they 
are not given knowledge directly, but they are led to 
infer the different points. 

2287. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Finding it out for 
themselves! — Yes ; for instance I would not tell a 
•child the ball is round, but I would roll it, and give 
it to the child to feel it. I would educate it more 
than teach it. To teach it would be to tell it in a 
•dry way, and the child would repeat that like a parrot ; 
but kindergarten trains the child to think and believe 
for itself. You give the food for thought. 

2288. Chairman. — After you had had the child 
under instruction for a little while, would you direct 
it to show you some round object! — You ask them 
to look around ; you illustrate everything ; you 
have round objects, and you teach nothing you can- 
not illustrate. You leave nothing to the imagination 
in the kindergarten. You draw the children out, and 
get them to think. You aid their thinking by means 
of these illustrations. 

2289. Monsignor Molloy'. — After the sphere what 
comes next 1 — The cylinder. Then I show the 
points of resemblance and the points of difference 
between the ball and the cylinder ; I do not tell them 
about them, but let them see them, and then if they 
find a difficulty in expressing the thoughts that have 
arisen in them by what they have seen I help them 
to express them in suitable language. In fact, this 
first part is more a language lesson than anything else, 
training children to think and helping them to express 
their thoughts. 

2290. Chairman. — Will you go on please to the 
next thing 1 — After the solids the next thing is the 


surfaces. After the cylinder will come the cube. 
Each child is given a cube. The little child feels this 
cube and feels the surfaces, and is led to see the 
differences between it and the cylinder, and also the 
points of resemblance which we can illustrate by means 
of a perforated cube, and before we leave this gift we 
get the children to build several little things. 

2291. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You have cubes 
that can be taken to pieces into smaller cubes, and into 
pieces that are called bricks! — Yes, and the children 
like this building very much, and even a small child 
of years of age, if you give it a box of these cubes 
and leave it to itself you will be surprised at the forms 
it will make. But the way we proceed to teach this 
building is that the teacher has a box of large 
cubes and makes forms, and the children imitate her. 
The powers of imitation are strengthened from the 
beginning. They are always in a child but not always 
drawn out. Training the imitative powers in the 
children is a strong point in kindergarten at this 
first stage. 

2292. Chairman. — What comes next! — The sur- 
faces. These will come after the solids, and the 
surface we deal with is the square, and we train the 
child to perform several exercises with the squares ; 
sometimes the laying of tiles; and by giving the 
children boxes of these little squares, and leaving 
them to themselves, they very often form pretty 
patterns ; but we do not ask them in the beginning 
to do that. We put the patterns before them and 
then the powers of imitation come again into 
request, and they have to use their eyes. In the 
kindergarten we do not deal in educating children 
with dry facts at all. A great deal of that, as ap- 
plied in the ordinary schools without kindergarten, 
has the effect of stupefying the child and preventing 
the brain increasing in strength. After the surfaces 
we come to the lines, and it I find is a most useful 
part of the kindergarten — the edge of the surfaces. 
That takes in principally drawing, and in order to 
make this drawing very simple in the beginning, as 
our children are supposed from three to four years of 
age to have this elementary drawing, we must take 
care not to press them too much, or we would only 
defeat the end for which we are teaching them. We 
give them little sticks, and get them to draw in relief 
the pattern we put before them. They have just to 
use their eyes, and we give them very simple exercises 
at first, and children are thus prepared for drawing 
with a pencil. 

2293. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — They lay these 
sticks so as to form an outline! — They lay theso 
sticks on the desk, and the desks are prepared with 
little grooves in the form of squares to help the child ; 
and the blackboard is also in squares, so the child has 
very little mental effort to make. The principal 
advantage of that is the training of the eye and the 
hand. 

2294. Chairman. — What they do is to take the 
bricks and lay them parallel with the squares and 
make patterns with them 1 — Yes, my lord, but it 
is little sticks they take and lay these on the lines 
that are marked on the desk. 


Miss A. M. 
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Miss aTm. a figure to correspond on the blackboard, and they 
Kenny. have to use the eye and the hand. 

2296. You draw on the blackboard, if I under- 
stand you rightly, a rectangular figure of some kind, 
and tell the child to imitate it, and he, with the 
sticks, and the help of the grooves in the desk copies 
that pattern ? — Yes, fairly well. That helps also to 
develop in the child precision and method. The 
ordinary child will not be inclined to put the sticks 
in the exact place where he should put them, but 
when this exercise is properly taught the child is 
compelled to watch what is doing and concentrate its 
attention on the point. That helps the child. 

2297. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — It impresses on 
them the importance of minute accuracy? — Yes. 

2298. Chairman. — What is the youngest age at 
which a child has intelligence enough to carry on 
this sort of work ?— The kindergarten can be started 
when he is a few months old, but this drawing with 
little sticks, when a child is between three and four 
it can start it. 

2299. Monsignor Mollov. — Then the points re- 
main. What do you do with the points ? — Stitching 
and pricking. We teach form. We have little 
patterns and these patterns represent plants and 
animals and other objects of interest, and these patterns 
the children prick out with a sort of pricking needle, 
theroby learning form. The child will have no idea 
at all of the shape — say of a donkey. It gets a little 
pattern with a figure of a donkey drawn on it and 
the child will prick that out itself. The pattern is 
drawn in ink, and the child will prick out that 
pattern, thereby getting the idea of the form, and it 
also has to attend to precision and method. It must 
prick into the little dots and nowhere else. The 
child not trained in kindergarten will be pricking at 
random ; the little kindergarten child will go to the 
exact spot. 

2300. Chairman. — Is the outline dotted out ? — 
Yes ; and the child stitches the pattern pricked, and 
will find very little difficulty in doing it. 

2301. Do you find the results satisfactory or other- 
wise ? — As a general rule they are not satisfactory. 

2302. Will you enlarge on that, please ? — There is 
one point that often struck me about that, and it is 
that when the kindergarten is introduced into the 
school, it seems to go no further than it did the first 
year. It remains in a groove. As soon as the 
teacher comes to a certain point, and prepares the 
children so as to pass the inspector at the results 
examination, that point is very seldom gone beyond. 
That is one reason ; the results limit the efforts of the 
teacher, I find. Another reason is that in some cases, 
not in all, the inspector who examines for results has 
very little knowledge of the kindergarten, and he, in 
his examination, I think, injures the subject. 

2303. In what way does lie injure it — by not 
examining far enough ? — The teacher may be after 
getting up the kindergarten just as well as she can, 
and still the pupils will not pass when the examination 
comes on. I think it injures the subject a great 
deal, to have a person examining in it who does not 
sympathise with it or understand it well. They may 
have a little idea of it, but not much. I do not think 
they have sufficient, as a rule. There are some very 
great exceptions to this, but there are some inspectors 
that have no sympathy with it nor, I think, sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to examine in it. 

2304. How can that be i-emedied? — By having 
Only those who understand it thoroughly to examine 
in it, if that could be done. 

2305. Monsignor Molloy. — I suppose it generally 
happens the examiner himself has not been a teacher 
of the kindergarten system ? — The examiner has never 
been a teacher of it. 

2306. And it would be a great advantage if the 
examiner had for a time been a teacher ? — I do not 
know that. 

2307. Would he not know then better what to ex- 


pect from the children ? — He would, but still a person 
that studies it up thoroughly can examine on it with- 
out having ever taught it. 

2308. Have you taught it yourself? — Yes, very often. 

2309. Don’t you think you would examine better 
than these inspectors ? — Yes, but I may be prejudiced 
in my own favour. 

2310. Mr. Molloy. — W here did you learn it ? — In 
the Central Model Schools. 

2311. Chairman. — W hy is kindergarten not mor& 
genei-ally adopted? — Because it takes a good deal 
of money to start it. The i-esult fee is only two 
shillings, and that won’t pay for the amount that must 
be expended during the year so as to have it taught 
properly. 

2312. That is with all the appliances? — All the 
appliances. 

2313. And who finds the appliances? — The teacher 
generally finds them, and they cost more than the 
amount gained at the end of the year, and that pre- 
vents it being taught as a general thing. 

2314. Can you make any suggestion as to further 
extension of the kindergarten ? — I would suggest, my 
lord, that it should be extended to all schools if pos- 
sible, and as a means of doing that I would have all 
teachers trained and taught this kindergarten. Up 
to this they have not all been. On some occasions I 
asked teachers “ Why did yon not go in for this kin- 
dergarten when in training ” ? and I am told, “ Well,, 
we were not asked to go in,” “ We could not sing,” or 
something like that. All the teachers should be made 
go in for kindergarten when training. 

2315. There are a great many teachers who are un- 
trained? — Yes, but these will die out after a while. 
By taking the supply of teachers at the fountain-head 
—those who are going in to be trained and those who 
are untrained — it might be possible in the large centres 
to have instructions given in kindergarten ; but there 
is one thing that would cause kindei’garten to spread : 
if the fee were doubled — made four shillings instead 
of two. 

2316. What have you to say with regard to kinder- 
garten as a foundation for technical education ? — The 
kindergarten trains the eye and trains the powers of 
observation, and for these reasons it is very valuable 
as a foundation for technical education. The children 
ax-e very well able to work with the hands, and they 
have a fair idea of drawing and a fair idea of design 
when they leave the kindergarten classes, and all these 
things tell on technical education, especially the 
drawing. 

2317. Have you any idea of what the amount of 
results fees for the kindergarten comes to for the 
whole year ? — I have no idea of that. 

2318. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou have given us 
a very interesting description of how kindergax-ten 
should be taught, developing the intelligence of the 
children. Now, in your experience as an organiser, do 
you find that it is generally taught in that intelligent 
and useful way ? — I am sorry to say, my lord, that it 
is not generally taught in that way. 

2319. It seems to me to be a thing that mig ht- be 
taught in a way that would merely amuse the children 
—perhaps keep them from falling asleep, or induce 
them to go to school, all of which would be very 
useful — but so as utterly to fail in the real object. 
Do you think the real object of kindergarten training, 
as intended by its author, is carried out in the 
kindergarten teaching as we have it in the schools ? 
—In about half the schools it is canned out with 
that result, and in the other half it is carried out in 
a mechanical way. 

2320. And that comes, I suppose, in a great measure 
from want of training in the teachers? — Yes, and 
from want of having an examiner who will bo able to 
really test how it is taught. 

2321. And from a want of appreciation on the part 
of the teacher of the diflerence between these two 
things — merely giving information to the child, and 
developing the child’s faculties ? — Yes, my lord. 
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2322. The difference between mere instruction and 
education ? — And education. 

2323. You spoke of singing ; you said that some 

teachers lose the benefit of training in kindergarten 
because they are not able to sing ; singing enters to 
some extent into the kindergarten ?— YeS, my lord, 
it does. . . 

2324. The singing of simple songs'? — Yes, but it is 
not indispensable. 

2325. I know ; but it is a useful feature ? — It helps 
to break the monotony. 

2326. Are the children taught simply to sing by 

ear, as it is called, or are they taught to any extent 
to sing by note 1 — Just by ear in all cases I have 
met. . 

2327. Do you happen to be made up in the Tomc- 
Sol-Fa system ? — No, I am not. Hullah is the system 
■I know. 

2328. Do you think it is possible to teach the 
kindergarten children the theory of music to any 
useful extent on the Hullah system ? — I would not 
attempt to teach them theory at all. 

2329. That is, you would not attempt to teach 
them on the system you are acquainted with ? — I 
would not, my lord. 

2330. In that you are undoubtedly right ; but yon 
are not in a position to give any opinion as to 
teaching them on the Tonic-Sol-Fa system ? — I am 
not. 

2331. You mentioned drawing, and you said that 
in order to bring out that feature in the kinder- 
garten system it should be kept up until drawing 
comes on again in the older classes?-- Yes, there is a 
gap at present. 

2332. You mentioned, among the causes why 
kindergarten is not more generally taken up than it 
is, the expense of the appliances ? — Yes. 

2333. Is no help given by the Commissioners for 
the purchase of appliances ? — Except in the case of a 
new school, and then desks would be given, or black- 
boards, or things of that kind. 

2334. Take the case of the Model School in Marl- 
borough-street, who provides the appliances for the 
kindergarten there ? — I think the Government does. 

2335. That is, it is paid for out of the taxes ; and 
this is not done in other schools in which you know 
kindergarten to be taught ? — No. 

2336. Would it not be a great help to the kinder- 
garten system, to have the same assistance given iu 
the other schools as is given in that favoured school in 
Marlborough-streat ? — It would be a very good thing 
if it can be done. 

2337. There is no reason why it could not be done 
in the one case as well as in the other. With regard 
to the other Model schools, is kindergarten taught in 
them ? — I think it is taught in all ; I know it is in a 
great number of them. 

2338. Who do you think provides the appliances ? 
— The same as the Dublin school. 

2339. That is, all these Model schools’ kindergarten 
appliances are provided out of the public taxes ?— »- 


2340. And in the other ordinary National schools 
kindergarten cannot be introduced unless the teacher 
or manager provides the appliances ? — Yes. 

2341. Have you any idea what the appliances cost 
for a school ?— For a small school, with an average of 
about fifty, £5 or £6. Then the Convent schools are 
much larger ; it costs about £30 or £40 to got it up 
in the average Convent school. 

2342. That is a very decided obstacle to have to 
get over in the beginning ?— It is a great obstacle. 

° 2343. Then the results fees that would come in 
would not even give a return for the money laid out? 
]t would give no return for the trouble of teaching. 

2344, There is another obstacle too. In what 
classes of schools can kindergarten be taught?— Most 
schools have special infant departments. It must 
have a special infant department or the kindergarten 
won’t carry fees. 


2345. Well, is not that an exceptional type of FA«,ie»7. 

school in Ireland ?— Not in large towns. Miss A. M. 

2346. But I am speaking of Ireland as a whole. Kenny. 
Kindly let us know the distinction between infant 
school and an infant, department ? — An infant depart- 
ment has a separate staff, and a principal teacher, and 

an assistant if the school is large enough ; and tho 
other has just a principal teacher, and all the classes 
are in the one room, beginning at the highest class 
and going to the lowest. All are taught together in 
the one room. 

2347. And this can be taught only where there is a 
special infant department? — Yes, and a special staff. 

2348. And that is to be found only in a decided 
minority of our Irish schools ? — Not iu towns ; it is a 
minority if all the schools are taken. 

2349. It was suggested that it would be useful to 
have some modification of the kindergarten system 
which would enable it to be introduced into the small 
schools. Seeing that so many of our schools are very 
small would it not be advisable to have some modifi- 
cation of the system suitable for working in these 
schools ? — 1 think it would. 

2350. Could that be done?- It would be very hard 
to introduce it into many of them, for the teacher has 
no one to help her very often. She could hardly pay 
attention to it, and then it would not have the 
desired effect, and would get a bad name for the kinder- 
garten. People would say it is no use. 

2351. We cannot always mind what people say, if 
good is to be done. Would it not be a useful thing 
to introduce it into schools? — Yes. 

2352. You would wish all teachers to be thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of kindergarten? — Yes. 

2353. And you agree that kindergarten work is an 
important step towards the introduction of manual 
and practical training in the schools? — Yes, my lord. 

2354. Mr. Redington. — How long do the lessons 
in kindergarten last? — There is no stated time, but 
half an hour a day is the general thing, and I, when 
organising a school, put that into the time table. It 
is two and a half hours a week. 

2355. How long are the infants kept at school, as 
a rule ? — Generally four hours. 

2356. They can leave the school earlier if the 
teacher likes ? — Yes; three and a half hours if the 
teacher likes ; they are generally kept four. 

2357. Do. you think that is too long a period ? — I 
don’t think it is. They can have play out of that 
time. They are not at lessons all that time. They 
play kindergarten games in some of the schools, and 
that continues the instruction. 

2358. Would you like to have the kindergarten 
lesson made longer? — No, certainly not. 

2359. I think you said that there cannot be kinder- 
garten instruction unless there is a special teacher ? — 

Yes, and a special department. 

2360. Must there be a special class-room for it? — r 
No ; in an infant school it is not essential to have a 
separate room for kindergarten. 

2361. Is it desirable to have a separate room? — I 
think not ; I prefer it in the principal room. I don’t 
like setting up kindergarten as a thing outside. I 
like to have it looked on as an essential. 

2362. Then kindergarten could not be taught unless 
there are two teachers?— Not very well. 

2363. Would a monitor be able to teach it? — Yes, 
but not alone ; the teacher would want to supervise 
her. T would not like to trust it to a monitor. , 

2364. Therefore kindergarten could only be taught 
in those schools where there is an attendance sufficient 
for two teachers ? — Yes. 

2365. That is schools with an average of over 
seventy? — Yes. 

2366. Do you think the fee is sufficient ? — No, it is 
about 50 per cent, too small. Four shillings Would at 
least be required to give a little reward and pay for 
the things. 

2367. Monsignor Molloy. — If the equipment were 
provided by the Board a smaller fee would be suf- 
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'• ficient 1 — The fee as it is at present would be sufficient 
then. 

2368. Chairman. — The present fee would be suf- 
ficient if the appliances were found? Yes. 

2369. Mr. Redington.— Of course you are aware 
that the Board does not supply any such things gratis 
except to model schools ? — I am aware of that. 

2370. You are aware that the fee for infants is 
four shillings in the Infant Department besides the 
kindergarten fee? — Yes. 

2371. Therefore six shillings would be the fee for 
each infant in the Infant Department ; but you do not 
think that sufficient ; you would like to make it ei<*ht 
shillings? — Yes, I would ; there is a lot of work for it. 

2372. Monsignor Molloy.— The two shilling fee in 
the present system is so small it acts as a discourage- 
ment to the adoption of the kindergarten system ?— 
It does. 

2373. You think that up to the present the results 
of the kindergarten system have not been satisfactory ? 
—Not as a general rule, but in special cases they have 
been satisfactory. 

2374. The failure is chiefly duo to the manner in 
which the examination is carried out, the smallness 
of the fee, and the necessity of providing equipment? 
— Yes, these are the three obstacles. 

2375. And if these three obstacles were removed 
you think the kindergarten system might be verv 
widely extended ? — I do. 

2376. And would be more satisfactorily carried out? 

2377. Could you give me a general idea of the 
number of children throughout Ireland that at present 

are getting taught in the kindergarten system? I 

cannot. 

2378. Mr. Molloy. — Touching on that last point, 
according to the Commissioners’ Report for 1895, I 
find that the number of schools in which examinations 
took place in kindergarten was 322, and that the 
number of children examined was 37, 1 60. The result 
fees came to £3,615 6s. for that year on passes earned 
by 36,153 pupils out of 37,160 examined. That hardly 
bears out, I think, what you said a while ago, that the 
examiners were unsympathetic, if 36,000 pupils 
passed out of 37,000. I thought you rather conveyed 
the idea that the inspectors wore hostile in some 
measure ?— Well, some of the older inspectors are. 

2379. When you are engaged in organizing schools 
. 0 y° u no ^ introduce the kindergarten system where 
it was not in existence before?— Very often when 
the manager wishes. 

2380. Have you not an opportunity later on of 
visiting schools organised by you, and of seeing how 
the thing is working, say after six months or a year ? 
— Not in all cases ; sometimes just by chance. 

2381. What has been your experience of it in those 
cases where you visited it a second time ?— Where I 
started it I found it always in a flourishing condition 
when I go back. 

2382. You mentioned about the fitting up of the 

kindergarten room that it would cost £30 or £40 ? 

Yes, for a large school. 

Well, we have had a diversity of statements. One 
witness said £100, and another £5. 

2383. Monsignor Molloy.— What would you mean 

bya large school ? — A school with an average of about 

_2384. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— You mean 300 
children in the kindergarten department. 

2 _£| 5 - Mr. Molloy— You are in favour of some 
modification of the German system of kindergarten — 
the Froebel system— so as to apply it to Ireland. 
You do not carry it out yourself when you are in- 
troducing it into the National schools ; you do not 
carry out in extenso the system as taught in Ger- 
many?— I apply it so as to suit our little Irish 
children. I go in more for the hand work. In 
Germany part of the kindergarten is to take the 
chddren out mto the actual gardens. We don’t do 
that here. We give them all the work in the schools. 


2386. Would you be able to hand in a paper at 
your convenience setting out the exact and specific 
modification of the kindergarten that you think 
would be applicable to Irish schools ? — Yes. 

2387. Are you in favour of extending it beyond 
the third class of children ; it never reaches at present 
beyond the third class, would you extend it beyond 
the third class ? — I would. 

2388. Of course I take it you would have it in boys’ 
classes as well as girls’ classes ? — I would have it in 
a modified form in the boys’ school. If you bring the 
■sewing part of kindergarten into the ordinary boys 
school, the boys won’t go ; they would be insulted. 

2389. Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy.— T he boys 
of two years old? — Oh, we don’t mind these young 
fellows, but even at four they would not touch a needle 
for you. 

2390. Mr. Molloy. — T hen perhaps in the paper 
you submit, you will introduce the modification that 
would suit the boys’ schools ? — Yes. 

. 2 391- You mentioned a while ago that some teachers 
m the course of training receive no instruction what- 
ever in the kindergarten system ? — Yes. 

2392. Is it during their course in the training col- 
leges ?— During their course in the colleges ; I do not 
know what has occurred for the last year or two, but 
I frequently met teachers who had been trained, and 
who told me they had not been taken through 
kindergarten at all. 

2393. But is it not an essential feature in con- 
nection with the training colleges that all those under- 
going a course of training would attend practising 
schools, especially the infant schools, without excep- 
tion ? — They might teach other subjects. 

2394. Did you witness the instruction in kinder- 
garten in the infant schools of the training colleges ? 
—It may be only those who are studying kindergar- 
ten who would be brought into that work. 

2395. Then you really think in a female training 
college kindergarten is comparatively neglected ?— It 
was not extended to all the teachers. I know that 
■some get it, but others would not. 

2396. Then a student or a Queen’s Scholar might 
bo two years in a training college and go out quite 
ignorant of kindergarten ? — Yes. 

2397. Monsignor Molloy.— W as I right in sup- 
posing that your principal objection to the examina- 
tion as now carried out is that the method of examina- 
tion is not such as to bring out the training of the 
children in the system ? — Yes. 

2398. Rather than that it was too severe ? — No 
the first point. 

2399. That it docs not bring out the training they 
receive. And you think it would be very desirable 
to have an improvement in that respect ? — Yes. 

2400. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— I t merely ascertains 

that they do the mechanical things they are supposed 
to do ; the child might do only that and still pass the 
results examination? — Very often. 

2401. Captain Shaw.— A t what age do the chil- 
dren in Ireland leave kindergarten ? — At eight. 

2402. And at what age do they enter it?— About 
three in the cities and five or six in the country. 

2403. Then they have about three years kinder- 
garten work? — Yes, and sometimes four. 

2404. But the short sketch you gave us in your 
evidence was only one year’s course?— Yes, the first 
year’s course for infants. 

2405. In this teaching of kindergarten do you 
bring in any writing ?— No, we have no writing j that 
belongs to the ordinary literary course. 

2406. Do you teach them anything in the way of 
arithmetic or addition ?— We lay the foundations of 
arithmetic. 

2407. What else do the children in the infant 
schools do when not at kindergarten work ?— Reading 
writing, singing, and calisthenics. 

2408. Could not all these exercises be combined 
with kindergarten work ? — More or less. 

2409. Woven into each other?— I always try to 
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have that done. I weave arithmetic into the kinder- 
crarten by means of counting little balls and subtract- 
fug them in the first gift, and I bring kindergarten 
into the reading by causing the teacher to attend 
more to the subject matter to make the lessons 
interesting for the children. . . 

2410. Would you not consider that the training ot 
the infant should always come under the head of 
kindergarten 1 — I do not think it would be well to 
have it all kindergarten. 

2411. Because you said already that you only 
recommended half an hour a day for the kinder- 
garten work ? — For kindergarten pure and simple. 
You must have writing and ordinary reading in 
order to prepare the children for the other classes. 

2412. At what age does a child begin to write? — 
Frequently about five or six ; between five and six. 

• 2413. Then, as regards this inspection, do I under- 
stand each child has to pass in order that the re- 
sult may be earned on it ? — Yes. 

2414. Do you think the children of that age are fit 
to pass an examination, or that the result should 
depend on the examination of such a child ? — In cities 
the children are smart, and the system does well. 

2415. Do you think it is a good system to have a 
separate examination ? — I don’t think it is, for that 
branch. I think a general inspection of all the chil- 
dren in a body at kindergarten work would be better. 

2416. And payment on what the inspector con- 
siders the average result ? — Yes ; I think that would 
suit the kindergarten best. 

2417. Then, as regards the cost, is it absolutely 
necessary you should have these tables and black- 
boards for "kindergarten instruction ? — It is necessary, 
but in some cases where money is a great object I 
make substitutes ; for instance, I rule the tops of the 
ordinary desks myself. 

2418. Are there not a great many of the exercises 
which don’t require these things which might be 
utilised in ordinary schools, paper-folding, and pricking, 
and stitching ? — Yes, but these are more advanced. 
A good deal of kindergarten is in the appearance of 
the work as it goes on. If you have pieces of boards 
the children will shake them about, and it will not be 
as good as if you had the proper fittings. 

2419. Still there is a great deal of the kindergarten 
which might be utilised without these? — There is a 
good deal. 

2420. It is a very wide subject ; probably a good 
teacher might invent different forms which can be 
used with the same result ? — Yes. 

2421. Would it be possible that the workmistress, 
who goes to teach needlework at the smaller schools, 
might take kindergarten if qualified ? — It would be 
very possible, and desirable it she knew how to do it. 

2422. At present the workmistresses have not any 
kindergarten qualification ? — Very little. 

2423. But you might be able to select work- 
mistresses who could also take charge of infants in the 
ordinary schools ? — It would be quite possible. 

2424. One witness said this kindergarten work left 
no permanent effect ; do you agree with that ? — When 
properly taught it does leave a permanent effect, and a 
very good effect too, and that could be proved by 
taking children out of some school in Dublin that 
had not got the kindergarten and then taking a group 
from a school that had got the kindergarten, and 
compare them. It would be a very good thing to do 
if possible. 

2425. Then children who have finished kindergar- 
ten, do they go into the ordinary first class of the 
school ? — -Yes, sometimes into the fourth ; children can 
be in kindergarten up to the third class. 

2426. What class do they go into when they go 
into the ordinary school after the infant school? — 
Those who have finished third go into fourth, those 
who have finished second go into third. 

2427. Would you consider that they knew more 
when they entered the fourth than the child who has 
been brought up without kindergarten ? — I am sure 


the child would know more, and be better able to Feb.iK ltai. 
receive instruction always, who had received kinder* Miss A> Mt 
garteu. The brain would be prepared to work better. Kenny 

2428. May we take it from you that you consider 
kindergarten instruction as necessary for the primary 
education of children?— Yes, it is very necessary. 

2429. Do you know what tho children do at present 
in the National schools where there is no kindergar- 
ten taught? — Yes, the infants sit all day spelling and 
reading until they become stupid and restless, and 
some of them sleep over it. 

2430. Then most of their time is wasted ? — The 
greater part is wasted. 

2431. Bev. Dr. Evans. — How many organizers are 
there ? — There are two. 

2432. That is another and yourself? — Yes. 

2433. Is the whole of Ireland divided between these 
two organizers?— No, doctor, it is not. 

2434. That is to say you are not limited to any part 
of Ireland yourself, you may go to Ulster, Munster, 

Leinster, or Connaught? — Yes. 

2435. Do the observations that you have made to the 
Commissioners about the working of kindergarten 
apply equally all over Ireland ? — I think so. 

2436. You said that in the large Convent schools it 
was well taught? — Yes. 

2437. Now, in other schools than Convent schools 
are they equally deficient all over Ireland? — There 
are very few of the others all over Ireland, very few 
of the ordinary National schools with kindergarten, 
and wherever they have it it is not as good as a rule 
as it is in those large Convent schools, but there is a 
reason for that. There is a special nun who has this 
subject in the Convent, and makes it a study, and has 
nothing else to think of in connection with the school, 
and who works at it after hours. 

2438. Do you think every trained teacher is capable 
of teaching kindergarten ?— I do, she may not have a 
natural taste for it, but can acquire it if she has to. 

2439. I note that you say “she,” you exclude the 
trained male teachers? — I don’t think the trained 
male teachers can teach kindergarten well to the 
youDger children. 

2440. Would you have them attempt it at all ? — Not 
yrith the juniors, not until a child would be about nine 
years of age. 

2441. Therefore kindergarten could not be taught 
in schools that were exclusively under male teachers ? 

—No, I would not like to see it either, I know it 
would be spoiled, you must have sympathy with 
kindergarten, or it won’t succeed, and those ordinary 
male teachers have not sympathy of that kind, their 
heads are in the clouds generally. 

2442. Would it be possible to teach kindergarten 
efficiently where there was a workmistress? — Yes, 
doctor, if she knew it. 

2443. Would it be necessary that she should have 
been trained ? — She should have got some instructions 
on it. She should know the subject well, for if she at- 
tempted to teach it without knowing it well she would 
spoil it. A great number of people do attempt to 
teach it, and that has got the kindergarten into 
odium in some parts of Ireland. 

2414. You mentioned that it was costly to start, 
and that was a reason why it had not been as success- 
ful as otherwise ? — Yes. 

2445. Do you know the schools in Belfast? — I 
know some of them. I know the Dominican Convent 
schools and the two Mercy Convents, I don’t know 
the others. 

2446. And it is well taught there ? — Yes. 

2447. But you do not know the ordinary schools in 
Belfast ? — I don’t know them. 

2448. Well, we were told it was extensively adopted 
in Belfast, but you don’t happen to have experience of 
it ? — No. 

2449. Do you think it likely that kindergarten 
would be adopted in all the schools if the Commis- 
sioners, say, were in a position to provide the re- 
quisites to start it? — Yes, I think it would. 
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2450. Would it be taken up cordially if the re- 
quisites were supplied to them, say, on cheap terms ? — 
I think it would be taken up cordially in schools where 
there would be an average for an assistant, but it 
would not be taken up in the smaller schools for the 
teacher could not give time to it. 

2451. Would it be right to ask you, Miss Kenny, 
do the teachers welcome you to the schools ? — They 
always do. 

2452. My reason in putting this question is to 
ascertain whether they have a wish to introduce into 
their schools the improved and proper methods which 
you can teach ? — They always do welcome me ; but 
there is this point I would like to mention, when I tell 
them an improvement according to my lights on then- 
methods, they often say to me, “ We taught it in that 
manner last year, and we got all No. 1 passes, why 
should we go to this trouble now, we will get no more.” 

2453. But you believe if an increase of fee were 
paid, and some help given at the start to provide 
requisites, that kindergarten would obtain very widely ? 
— Yes, I am sure it would. 

2454. And the effect would be very beneficial to 
the higher classes ? — It would. 

2455. Judge Shaw. — I want to know what exactly 
is taught by kindergarten to children of three or four, 
or from that to six, that they would not learn them- 
selves if they were out at play ? — This kindergarten 
is play partly. 

2456. It is play inside school instead of play out- 
side? — Yes. 

2457. But what would a child in school learn about 
a sphere that he or she would not learn from having 
a ball outside playing with it 1 — On that special point 
the play inside and outside are identical, very little 
difference. 

2458. But an ordinary child that gets ordinary 
opportunities of playing, say a child in a rural dis- 
trict, growing up in a farmyard or in a farmer’s house 
and going about the farmyard, and seeing what is going 
on, being sent occasionally for the cows, and so on, 
would you tell me what he would learn in school under 
this kindergarten system that he would not learn in 
his own house ? — He would learn a very important 
thing, language. The ordinary farmer’s child is a 
silent child, and when he has an idea he cannot ex- 
press it without great trouble. 

2459. Do you mean he would be taught in school 

to call a sphere what he would call at home a ball ? 

The instructions about the ball will take a wider scope 
than speaking about the shape of the ball. 

,2460. Supposing ho is handling a ball and playing 
with it, won’t he learn all the qualities of the sphere 
quite as well as he would in school under your super- 
vision ?— He learns it at home in a degree, but he can- 
not express his ideas ; it is a language lesson, where 
the idea is in the child’s head, getting it out in suit- 
able words. 

2461. A child of six years of age (you say that it is 
about that age they commence it in rural schools, and 
you teach them arithmetic by counting balls), is it not 
your experience that most children of that age will 
have learned to count objects before they come to 
school at all ; won’t they have counted the cows and 
the sheep and the goats?— No ; these children in the 
country seem to have been living in a sort of passive 
state until they come to school, especially in the isolated 
parts. 

2462. Suppose a little boy is sent out to bring in 
the cows and knows he has a certain number to bring 
in ; he has to bring in six, and only lias five, does he 
not know he has the sixth to look for ? — Yes, that is 
the case. 

2463. Is not that all you are supposed to teach in 
this matter by counting balls ? -Counting balls is, I 
think, one part of it. 

2464. Chairman.—' Would not a boy often know, 
not that a sixth cow was missing, but that he had a 
cow of a particular colour to bring in 1 — That is often 
the case. 


2465. Monsignor Mollot.— T hey are taught these 
things systematically, whereas when left to their own 
resources they don’t learn systematically? — I would 
attach great importance to that. 

2466. Judge Shaw. — I n what better way is a child 
taught accuracy of eye and hand in the kindergarten 
than if he has a knife to make a boat or in spinning a 
top ; is he not learning quite as much accuracy of hand 
and eye as he would in the school ? — I don’t think he 
is. Give a boy a knife and a piece of wood to make a 
boat, and if this boy has not been trained in the kin- 
dergarten he will very often cut his fingers ; but the 
boy trained in kindergarten is cautious and knows 
where to stop, and can gauge distances with his 
eye. 

2467. Is not the cutting of his fingers an important 
part of his education — to be more cautious next time ? 
—His mother would not think so. I think preven- 
tion is better than cure. 

2468. A child of the better class is furnished with 
a great many toys that the poorer children have not, 
but I want to know what exactly is taught to children 
of three or four in school that they would not learn 
quite as well out of school ? — The children you refer 
to — the children of parents that are well olf — learn 
just as much at home. But the great bulk of poor 
children learn nothing at home ; they will sit in a 
passive way, dead and alive, but the school helps them 
very much. 

2469. Have they not a lot of things to do— are they 
not sent out to look after cattle and do messages, and 
a number of things that require intelligence and 
accuracy? — The kindergarten that they will get in 
school will help them, because it will be more 
methodical. The different points will be taken up 
methodically ; the information they might acquire by 
running about and not going to school would be more 
of a mixed nature. 

2470. Do you really think that a child from three 
to six is better in school four hours a day than it 
would be at home? Suppose its surroundings at 
home are respectable, not vicious, do you really think 
a child would not be better at home from three to six 
than going to school four hours a day, learning for 
half an hour this kindergarten and for three and a half 
hours learning what they call reading? — I think it is 
much better in school ; it will give it habits of goin" to 
school, which will be useful to it, and then it will 
learn discipline — well, not very strict discipline, but 
even the little it will learn will be useful to it. 
Children of that age are generally spoiled at home. 

2471. Don’t you think these little children you are 
telling us about that fall asleep over their reading 
would be better playing outside ? — These ones would 
be who have no kindergarten to help them. 

2472. But kindergarten is only half an hour out of 
the four hours a day ? — But it3 influence extends over 
the other lessons ; for instance, reading will be made 
interesting. The kindergarten teacher will take 
advantage of all the information she can give them by 
reading lessons, and in the counting, addition and sub- 
traction will be made interesting for them. 

2473. You would advocate then that all children 
should be trained in this kindergarten from 3 to 6 
or from 3 to 8 ? — Yes, I would. 

2474. And that they would learn from that more 
than they would learn from the ordinary pursuits of 
children in their play or in their work outside ? — Yes, 
they would. 

2475. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — E speciallyas regards 
methodical habits ? — Methodical habits. 

2476. Chairman. — I think you said that in a good 
many schools it would take about £30 to provide 
proper appliances ? — Yes. 

2477. Within certain limits that would be pro- 
viding appliances, once for all, for a certain number of 
years ? — Yes. 

2478. Supposing you take 10 per cent, as the 

interest on £30 that would come to £3 a year? - 
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2479 If you had a school of sixty children, an 
additional result fee of one shilling would provide 
that interest ?— Yes, it would. 

2480. And therefore it would not require a very 
enormous sum to provide the appliances? — Not in 
that case. 

2481. I see bv the report of the National Board 
that the result fees for kindergarten come to about 
£3,500 a year, roughly ? — Yes. 

2482. Therefore an addition or 50 per cent, to that 
sum would provide interest upon outlay, if the 
National Board were authorised to lay out that sum ? 
— Yes. 

2483. It would represent £1.800 a year? — Yes. 

2484. Captaiu Shaw. — There is just one question 
I would like to ask with reference to the boy playing 
ball outside and the infant playing with the sphere in 
the kindergarten, you don’t insist on their knowing 
the technical term “sphere”? — We give them the 
technical term but don’t much care whether they 
Temember it. 

2485. But the point is that you draw his attention 
to the fact that the ball would rest in any position in 
which it is put and that the dimensions are the same 
•every way, and these are things he would not learn 
for himself? — Yes. 

2486. And this quickens his powers of observa- 
tion? — Yes. 

2487. ' Then as regards the test of the boy cutting 
a boat, a boy who has not been taught, if he makes a 
model boat he works to his own dimension and cuts 
at his own sweet will, whereas in the other case he lias 
to work accurately to a certain dimension ? — Yes. 

2488. Judge Shaw. — Do you mean to say that a 
boy playing with a ball will not find out for himself 
that it rolls more easily than a cube? — He won’t 
think about it, he won’t notice it. 

2489. And that if he wants to send a ball along the 
ground he can send it further than he can send a 
•cube? — Yes, the ball will go along but he won’t 
notice it unless you draw his attention to it, he will 
be thinking of something else. 

2490. Chairman. — Supposing the means of pro- 
viding appliances were found by the public authority 
of the country, do you think there would be an increase 
in the number of schools in which kindergarten is 
taught, bearing in mind that in a great many cases it 
is not possible to have more than one teacher? — 
There would be a great increase because there are 
numbers of schools that would take the kindergarten 
■only for the expenses. 

2491. Then the figures I put to you just now would, 
■of course, require to be considerably increased if there 
was an increased number of schools under the system ? 
- — Yes. 

2492. Do you think sufficient time is devoted to 
■drawing in schools ? — I don’t think there is. 

2493. What do you say about the skill of the 
teacher and the result of their skilfulness or the 
reverse ? — Frequently the teacher is not able to teach, 
does the business in a very slip-shod way, sometimes 
a child will have a pass for drawing and will get on 
fairly well, but that child would have got on if she 
had not a teacher at all. Others don’t get on well at 
all. In a great number of schools I find the drawing 
is more putting in of time and trying to earn result 
fees than anything else. 

2494. Can a teacher get a result fee without being 
a certificated teacher ? — Not in the ordinary schools. 

2495. And do you find that the fact of a teacher 
having a certificate is a guarantee that the person so 
having that certificate is capable of teaching drawing ? 
- — I don’t think it is always a guarantee. 

2496. There are teachers who having received a 
certificate have practically not kept up their drawing ? 
•—Very often, I find "that some teachers that have 
certificates went in for teaching drawing and the 
children failed at the results examination, then they 
lost heart and stopped teaching it. 


2497. And then they forget what they had learned 
themselves? — I don’t know that, but they give up 
teaching drawing. 

2498. Is there a difficulty in obtaining the supply 
of drawing materials ? — A great difficulty in the 
country schools, if children get a pencil it will be a 
little bit about an inch, and they cannot hold it 
properly, and they find it hard to buy the copies, which 
is a great obstacle to the teaching of drawing. 

2499. Who provides the copies in rural schools ? — 
The children have to buy them themselves. 

2500. What do you say with regard to the means 
of instructing teachers in drawing? — I think all 
teachers ought to be taught drawing, they should 
know drawing just as well as they know writing or 
else they should not be eligible for their post. And 
then to reach those teachers who don’t know how to 
draw now, I think if centres were opened in Ireland 
and have the teachers to gather there on Saturdays, 
have their expenses paid in from the neighbouring 
schools into the town, and there show them how to 
teach drawing, that would be suitable for the older 
teachers, the young ones would of course be all taught 
in the training schools. I would have drawing in every 
school. 

2501. Would you think the teacher should receive 
any extra remuneration for going in to learn drawing ? 
— I think not, because he will get extra remuneration 
when the results fees would be paid to him, but I 
would pay the teacher’s expenses into these centres. 

2502. That would be a difficulty if he lived far 
from a town ? — He might be near to another centre 
perhaps ; I would not take those who lived too far. 

2503. What distance from a centre would you take 
the maximum, the distance a person could walk? — If 
a teacher could go by rail, a greater distance. If 
he had to go by car, twenty miles by car ; he might 
go fifty or sixty by rail perhaps. 

2504. You would contemplate such a great distance 
as that?— That would depend on the number of 
centres ; I would have as many as possible, but it is 
very essential that drawing should be taught. 

2505. In some of the evidence we had here it has 
been suggested that schools should be grouped round 
centres at much closer distances than that, five or six 
miles at the outside?— I don’t think it would be 
necessary to have them so near as that, the same 
effect can be produced if the distances were throe 
times as much. 

2506. The only difficulty would be the means of 
conveyance ; if a teacher lived fifteen miles from a 
school and had to go by car, unless there happened to 
be a public car in that particular direction, he would 
have to take a private car, and that would be very 
expensive ? — That is the principal thing against the 
doing of that, the expense, if that could bo got 

2507. Monsignor Mollot. — I s modelling taught 
in any of the National schools, modelling in clay? — I 
saw it taught in one, the Derry Model School. 

2508. Is it a part of the kindergarten system ? 
— Yes, it is on the third Class course. 

2509. Is it actually taught in some of the Convent 
schools? — Yes, it is taught. 

2510. I suppose you think it better for the young 
children to bo modelling in clay under the instruction 
of a mistress than to be making mud pies in the 
streets ? — It has a better effect, because she puts a 
certain pattern before them and gets them to imitate 
it. But the modelling in clay in the streets bus a 
good effect, it is a good beginning. I was the other 
day in New Ross anti saw the children coming out of 
school ; they had been modelling in the kindergarten ; 
there was after being a big shower and there was any 
amount of wet clay on the ground, and several of the 
young ones sat down and began modelling again out- 
side after the lesson. 

2511. They probably did it better than if they 
had not got the instruction in kindergarten ? — 
Yes, they imitated the figures they got in school. 


Feb. ji, is97. 
Miss A. M. 
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Ftb. V,, 1807 . 2512. 'Mt.M6li.ot. — H ow many organizing teachers 2539. The organizers come to the schools on the 

Miss A. M. are there? — Two. invitation of the managers? — Yes, doctor. 

Kenny. 2513. These visit the schools and introduce, do 2540. And do you think the managers are alive, as 

they not, kindergarten and drawing where these sub- much as they might be, to the importance of this? — 
jects were not taught before? — Yes. I don’t think they are. 

2514. If the number of organizing teachers were Rev. Dr. Evans. — I remember a school that you 

increased would that meet the difficulty ? — The number visited and have very grateful recollections of the visit 
would want to be very largely increased, and it would and of the benefit to the school which would lead me 
take a long time to reach all the schools. to wish that your visits were more extended. 

2515. What was the greatest number of female 2541. Judge Shaw. — A bout the drawing materials, 

organizing teachers ever appointed under the Board ? don’t the Commissioners supply the drawing copy 
— I don’t know that. books and pencils at a cheap rate? — Well, the rate is 

2516. I may tell you three, and those visited all not very cheap when the material is good. 

Ireland, selecting particular centres, and then the 2542. What is the drawing book; one of Yere 
teachers within a certain radius from, as a rule, three Foster’s ? — They can get one penny or two penny 
to five miles, attended their instructions on Saturdays, books, or they can get very bad material for a 
Now, - an extension of that, do you not think, would halfpenny. 

meet the difficulty? — I think it would. 2543. You can get a good book for one penny or 

2517. Especially in the case of the female teachers two pence? — Yes. 

more advanced in age or those who from domestic 2544. For what can you get a pencil? — Generally 

circumstances might not be able to come to the train- a halfpenny or a penny for a good one. 

ing college ? — I think that would meet the case. 2545. And you are aware that parents now pay no 

2518. Captain Shaw. — W hat is the least time at school fees? — Yes, I know that. 

present in which drawing may be taught in the 2546. And do you think it is a very great hardship 
school ? — There is no minimum defined by rule, but that a parent should be asked to pay a penny for a 

two half-hours a week is generally the least time. copybook and a halfpenny for a pencil to have his 

2519. What would you consider the proper time ? child taught drawing?— It is not a hardship, but since 

— Two and a half hours ; half an hour a day at school fees were abolished the teachers tell me they 

least. cannot get a penny from the children for anything. 

2520. Do you think half an hour a day is the best They have almost to pay the children for coming to 

distribution of time for drawing ? — I think it is. school. I was organizing a school outside Letterkenny 

2521. Would you prefer to give a longer time on last week, the teacher’s salary is £50 a year, and she 
any one day ? — 1 don’t like the giving of longer time has to supply the children with copy books and 
on any one day ; the children get tired, and the later everything. 

half hour would be waste. _ 2547. So the result of free education is that it has 

2522. To complete a drawing in the older standard to be fixed on the children? — Yes, people think they 
could you do it in half an hour ? — It is not absolutely should get everything free. 

necessary that they should finish the one pattern in 2548. Mr. Molloy. — Do you make arrangements 
one day. for the instruction of teachers of the outlying schools 

2523. You think a shorter time is better? — Yes. on Saturdays ? — No, we do not, but it would be a 

2524. I did not quite understand about the diffi- good thing if we were allowed to do so or instructed 
culty of obtaining drawing materials ? — Children find to do so. 

it quite impossible to pay for pencils, copy books 2549. Is it not an essential part of the organiza- 
and india-rubber. tion? — No, Mr. Molloy. 

2525. Is it not looked on as the duty of the 2550. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — D o you make a 

manager to provide these things ? — The manager distinction between the 'providing of writing materials 
cannot very often provide them; he has not the and the providing of drawing materials? — Yes. 
money himself, and does not like to provide them. 2551. Who provides the copy books, pens, and ink ? 

2526. Then in Ireland the providing of these has — Well the parents provide these, they have an old- 

always fallen on the children themselves ? — Yes. fashioned idea that writing will come in useful, but 

2527. Rev. Dr. Evans. — H ow many schools do you some parents think drawing is an accomplishment, 

visit in the year, Miss Kenny? — The average, I think, they will pay for the copy book for writing but not 
doctor, is about thirty. for the other. 

2528. And the other lady about the same? — About 2552. Probably they don’t know what is meant by 

the same. drawing. The only drawing that I ever saw anythin «• 

2529. Therefore there are sixty schools visited in a of when I was at school was the drawing of landscapes; 

year? — Yes. ruined castles and that sort of thing, but the drawing 

2530. Any more? — No, I don’t think there is that you have in contemplation is drawing of a totally 

more. different nature, drawing that would be of use to' the 

2531. About how long are you in each school ? — children in whatever occupation they might turn 

The time varies ; the average is about three weeks. to ? — Yes, my lord, they think it is ornamental work 

2532. And you think you can do useful work in only. 

three weeks ? — I know I can. 2553. Suppose a third of the money spent at pre- 

2533. Could neighbouring teachers be brought in sent on buying writing materials was spent on draw- 

now when you are in a school there, say on Satur- ing materials, would not that make a fair provision for 

days? — They could, and sometimes they do come. the drawing materials required in an ordinary school ? 

2534. And you think it could be turned to good — I would not like to take anything from the writing 

account ? — It could. materials. 

2535. Do you make a report about the schools that 2554. Supposing you could not get the materials 

yon go to organize 1 — -Yes, I have to do it. for drawing otherwise? — On the principle that half a 

2536. That report is made to the Education Office? loaf is better than no bread I would take that, but I 

— Yes. would not like to interfere with writing. 

2537. Does the report that you make touch the 2555. Chairman. — D o you think the time given to 

whole work of the school or only the improvements needlework daily is sufficient? — Yes, an hour a day is 

that you introduce ? — The whole work of the school. sufficient. 

2538. To what part of the work then do the 2556. Are there any obstacles with regard to needle^ 

organizers give most attention? — No special part, work, and if so will you tell us what they are ? The 

any part that requires it. Generally the first day in a principal obstacle is the providing of materials to be 

school is spent by the organizer in making worked ; I frequently go to a school and will see 20 to 

observations. 30 or 40 children sitting along, doing nothing. The 
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time-table provides tbe time for needlework and, there- 
fore, they cannot go to any other lesson, and they sit 
for the hour because they have not materials. 

2557. Is that because the parents won’t provide the 
materials? — The parents cannot very often provide the 
materials, a great number of the children are exceed- 
ingly poor and the parents have not the materials, and 
the children have to sit idle during that hour. 

2558. Can you suggest any source from which the 
materials might be obtained ? — Unless the system that 
is in England were followed, I think the Government 
provides the materials in London. 

. 2559. I understand that in Ireland there is great 
difficulty in disposing of any work that has been done ? 
It is nearly impossible to dispose of work. 

2560. Why is that ? — Because money is very scarce, 
especially in the country parts, and as the people cannot 
give you money for the things, they are generally left 
on your hands. In a great number of schools materials 
were bought in the beginning of the industrial pro- 
gramme business, and things were made, and people 
had a hope that they could dispose of those things, and 
they have them yet, turning black with age, in some, 
of the schools. 

2561. Is it partly because the work done by the 
children is not of sufficiently good quality to be sale- 
able? — Well, I don’t think that is the reason/ there is 
no one to buy it. 

2562. There is a great deal of work sold for chari- 
table objects in Ireland, through the country? — Yes, 
but the great bulk of work done in the schools it is 
impossible to dispose of. 

2563. Do you think the work done in schools would 
be good enough for bazaars ? — I think it would, as a 
rule, in the senior classes. 

2564. Do you think that persons who get up bazaars 
for charitable purposes if they could buy the work 
done at schools at comparatively low prices would be 
willing to buy it ? — Yes, but the bazaar would be a 
spasmodic demand. You could not depend on the 
bazaar coming and taking the work off your hands. 
It is a great pity there is no way of providing 
materials, and the only way I can see is to put the 
schools here on a par with the London schools. 

2565. Do you find in London they can dispose of 
the work? — Even if they don’t, as they get the 
material for nothing that would not matter. 

2566. Then the work is given away ? — I suppose it 
is in charity. 

2567. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you think that 
is a proper conception of needlework to be done in 
schools, to provide articles to be disposed of in the way 
of trade ? — It is not a proper conception. 

2568. What do you think is the proper conception 
of this department of school work ? — If the children 
would bring the materials and the teacher would show 
them how to work it. 

2569. Without any reference to trade 1 — Without 
any reference to trade. 

2570. What should they learn ? — To make their own 
garments. 

2571. And mend their own garments ? — They won’t 
ever mend them ; they would be ashamed to let on 
that they had garments that wanted mending ; they 
are very proud, even the poorest. 

2572. I read in the reports of our Inspectors that 
one of the drawbacks of this system is that even where 
a good deal of time is given in a school to making 
articles of dress, the children come to the school with 
torn clothes and nobody seems to notice it ? — If you 
did notice it, that child would get insulted and also 
her parents, and she would not come back again. 

2573. So I suppose it is thought better to have the 
children there even with tom clothes. The difficulty 
of getting these materials tells with special force when 
the special industrial programme, which I prefer to 
call the alternative scheme, is brought in? — Yes. 

2574. Do you think the difficulty is a very serious 
one with the ordinary needlework programme ? — It is 
serious, but not very serious. 


2575. The difficulty that you have been describing Ftb.^ 1 397. 
refers chiefly to schools in which the alternative Miss A. M. 
programme is taught ? — It also extends in a degree Kenny. 

to the other. 

2576. Yes, but chiefly to the alternative scheme ? — 

Yes, chiefly to the alternative. 

2577. And when you speak of the “ industrial ’’ 
programme you refer only to that alternative pro- 
gramme? — Yes. 

2578. And that is confined to the sixth class ? — ■ 

Yes. 

2579. How long does it last in the day, the indus- 
trial work of the alternative programme ? — Two hours. 

2580. Of course if it is difficult to find the mate- 
rials for half an hour’s work, it is almost impossible to 
provide materials for two hours ? — Y es. 

2581. And that is one of the difficulties of this 
alternative programme which looked very well on 
paper, but did not work in practice ? — Yes. 

2582. Mr. Redington. — You say that the Govern- 
ment provide materials free in England ?— I was told 
that. 

2583. You mean the London School Board? — Yes. 

2584. That is not the Government. Take the 
needlework programme for the fourth class, would 
that require very expensive materials to carry out ? 

Not very expensive, about Is. 6 d. 

2585. “ Needlework ; work of previous classes with 
increased proficiency ; stitching, plain patching, 
running fell-seam, a plain pinafore to be made during 
the year and exhibited at the examination ; knitting 
leg of a sock ” ? — That plain pinafore has caused great 
perturbation of spirit, getting a plain pinafore seems 
a very simple thing, but it is nearly impossible to get 
it in a number of cases. 

2586. What would the material for a plain pinafore 
cost ? — Sixpence or eightpence. 

2587. Is that a very great expense?— It is a great 
expense where there is nothing at all to start with, or 
very little. 

2588. What is the fee for a pass in needlework in 
the fourth class ? — I think it is 2s. . 

2589. Who provides these materials when they are 
provided ? — The parents will provide them ; frequently 
the teacher has to give them. 

2590. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Don’t you think 
the nuns very often provide them? — They do. 

2591. Monsignor Molloy. — Have you any ex- 
perience whether the children after they left school 
turned to account the knowledge of needlework which 
they acquired during their school career ? — I have 
not much experience on that point, but I am sure they 
have to turn it to account. 

2592. You say the children don’t like to let it 
appear that their clothes are torn? — Yes. 

2593. Would not the remedy for that be to patch 
them when they are at home, and to turn their needle- 
work to account in that way 1 — That would be very 
good if they could be got to do it. 

2594. Why can they not be got to do that ; if they 
are naturally ashamed of having their clothes tom 
why would they not x-epair them at home ? — I really 
don’t know : but the fact is that once they leave 
school they leave the working instinct behind, I 
think. 

2595. Chaibman. — Don’t a great many of them 
earn their livelihood, at any rate as long as they are 
unmarried, by woi'k afterwards ? — Not a great many, 
except in a town like Belfast or Derry ; a great 
number of them work there. 

2596. In towns like Enniskillen, and so on, in the 
north-west of Ireland a great many young women earn 
their livelihood by work. There is a shirt factory at 
Enniskillen, for instance, and a great many persons 
are employed there? — Yes. 

2597. Monsignor Molloy. — Do you think the pre- 
sent programme for pupils in needlework is too heavy? 

— I don’t think it is. 

2598. Then their not getting instruction arises 
from the fact that, they have not got the materials on 
which to work ? — That is the only reasoD. 
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Feb. 35 , 1337 . 2599. Mr. Molloy. — Is there not a depot at Marl- work except what is what I may call of a domestic 

Miss a~M. borough-street for the sale of needlework materials? — . nature? — Some crewel work and ornamental work like 

Kenny. ’ Yes. that in districts, and sprigging in the North of Ireland, 

2600. Is that largely or at all made use of by a great deal is done at Keady in Armagh. 

the teachers throughout the country? — Tt is not 2617. Do you think that is necessary for a child to 
largely. be taught in a primary school ? — Yes, I think they 

2601. Is there any reason for that ? — I asked the ought to be taught in school what they can practise 

question ; I asked some of the teachers why they outside. I was speaking to a local clergyman in Deny,, 

did not send there for their needlework materials, and he thought it a pity that children could not go 
but they say they get things very cheaply — these from the school into a shirt factory and work at once 
cheap sales which are always cropping up — they get on wages. They have to serve for some time without 
things very cheap by paying cash. payment in order to learn the work. He said it would 

2602. You took an active part in introducing the be well if that were taught in schools for the last two 

alternative scheme in 1889 ; did you and your years, so that they. could go under salary at once, 
colleague travel through the country and deliver 2618. Judge Siiaw. — I s not the work in shirt 
lectures which were attended by large classes of factories done by machines? — They have a good deal 
teachers? — Yes. of hand work besides, “ tucking” and other technical 

2603. "Why did that all fade away ? — The children words this priest toldme, and if they had a knowledge 
for whom this alternative scheme was framed do not of that on leaving school they could go at once under 
remain in school, and the children who do remain in salary. 

school want a literary education, as they intend to be 2619. Is not that basting and tucking part of the 
teachers or civil servants. The poorer children for needlework taught in school ? — There is a special kind 
whom that scheme was intended leave at the fourth required for the factory. 

class. They are not there in order to have tho scheme 2620. Captain Shaw. — Is it not part of the duty of 
applied to them. the teacher to look after the cleanliness and neatness- 

2604. If a shorter time than two hours — I believe of the children? — Yes, it is her duty. 

at that time it was three hours — if a shorter time than 2621. Can you not draw a child’s attention to the 
two hours were appointed for that, would there be the fact that its clothes are torn? — You would have to be 
same objection in the minds of the teachers and girls very careful about it or you won’t retain the child. I 
as regards the alternative scheme? — There would not, have often seen cases where a child was spoken to on 
because then there would be time for the other sub- these points one morning, and she disappeared and 
jects that they come to school for. went to another school. 

2605. Under the Board’s rules every girl ought to 2622. Judge Shaw. — T hey are not really ashamed 

be under instruction for one hour a day for needle- at having their clothes torn, but only angry at having 
work? — Yes. it noticed? — That looks very like it. Frequently 

2606. How much with that one hour a day would when organizing a school if 1 see a case of untidiness 
suffice for the carrying out of the alternative scheme? — • I remark it to the teacher, and she says “ don’t mention 
Another half hour. Still starting from this point, the it so that the child can hear you or she will never come 
children for whom that alternative scheme was in- again.” I don’t like to mention it. 

tended aro not in the schools; these poorer children 2623. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou mentioned that one 
generally leave before the sixth class. of the obstacles in the way of success was the difficulty 

2607. Would you be in favour of a specially skilled of getting materials? — Yes. 

expert in needlework being appointed, or a number 2624. That applies to needlework, drawing, kinder- 
of persons of that kind to go round certain centres, garten, writing and the ordinary school subjects? — 

and give instruction to the teachers and also to the Yes, it applies to all of these points, 

pupils ? — I think it would be a very good idea. 2625. When you put all these items together is not 

26U8. Could it be carried out practically by the the amount a very considerable one for each child ? — 
organizing teachers under the Board ? — It could. Yes, it is. 

2609. Then an increase in the number of the organiz- 2626. Do you intend to convey to us that there is- 

ing teachers, assuming that they were experts in needle- more difficulty in getting children to pay now than 

work and drawing as well as in the literary subjects, when there were school fees? — The teachers tell me 

would practically meet the difficulty ? — Then the in- that parents want everything for nothing now, and 
spection of the needlework too ; needlework won’t they look on the teacher as one who is making a lot 
flourish as well under male inspectors as under a of money out of them. 

skilled female inspector. You can deceive the male 2627. Have you any knowledge of the work done in 
inspector very easily sometimes, but you cannot those parts of Ireland where people give out some 
deceive a female inspector who understands practical material with tracing upon it, and they get it wrought 
needlework herself. by some way that I cannot find a name for ? — • 

2610. Captain Shaw. — At present every girl does Sprigging. 

sewing for five hours a week, and they stay in school 2628. They give out the material, the work is done 
perhaps for five years ? — Yes. upon it, and it is returned to the source whence it 

2611. They ought to be very proficient in needle- came, and the people are paid for the work they did?— ? 

work at tho end of five years ; do you think that much Yes, I saw that in Ballyjamesduff and also in Keady. 

timo is absolutely necessary ?— I think it is. Pocket-handkerchiefs came with patterns marked on 

2612. Do you know what the average time in other and the people put on the sprigging and were paid 
countries is?— I don’t, but I think that it is a subject very well. 

that requires at least that much, because it re* 2629. Now if we had some arrangement of that sort 
quires practice. in connection with the National Board by which 

2613. I understand a good deal of the time is wasted material would be given out and when the work was- 

by their having nothing to sew ? — Yes. done, it could be returned to the Board for disposal 

2614. Then if you reduce the time they might have by them in whatever way they might see it practicable, 

materials to occupy them for the whole reduced time ? would that help us? — I think if it were possible, 

— I don’t think so ; if they have material they have but I don’t think it would be possible, because private 

material for the whole time ; it is one of the subjects firms would think their rights were infringed on if 

which requires practice. these matters were taken out of their hands. It 

2615. To what stage of proficiency do they come to would be a very large order to supply all the work 

at the end, would a girl of the sixth class be able to that was necessary, I don’t think it would be very 

cutout and equip herself with a dress and make it possible, but it would be desirable if possible, 
entirely? — N ot a very well made dress, she would be 2630. Do you know anything of the practising 
able to do it in a modified way. schools in connection with the Training Colleges? — 

2616. Is there much time devoted to any needle-- Yes. 
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2631. Do you know the nature of the needlework 
that is done in them 1 — Yes. 

2632. Is it the same through the schools generally 
over Ireland? — I think it is about the same, it ought 
to be about the same, for those teachers who come up 
have been drafted from the schools around, and they 
bring up samples of what is done in the different 
parts. 

2633. Is it your opinion that the Queen s scholars 
after they go out of training are capable of making 
dresses?-— Yes, they are. 

2634. And can teach that in schools ? — Yes. 

2635. Chairman. — You suggested some other 
heads. I should like to ask you with regard to cook- 
ery ; do you think that a cookery lesson should be 
given in every female school, if at all possible ? — I do; 

2636. What is the practical difficulty ? — The same 
difficulty that arises in all the other cases, materials ; 
they have nothing to cook. 

2637. And have they any means of making the 
proper fire? — They can make a fire just like what is 
at home in the house of the child, and that is better 
than having an elaborate range. If a child learns to 
cook on a range she is helpless when she goes home. 
But a potato or a cabbage, or any common thing, is 
not as a rule cooked well in Ireland. 

2638. How do the wives of labouring men learn 
the small amount of cooking that is necessary ? — It 
is just chance. The ordinary labouring man is fed on 
tea for his dinner — and bad tea, too. 


2639. He has something to eat, I suppose, too, Fcb.s i, isor. 
that is warm ? — Yes ; I sometimes see the food he ^liss a. M. 
gets, some kind of cake, it is exceedingly heavy. Kenny. 

The child in school ought to be taught how to make 
digestible food, how to make vegetable soup and 

things that would nourish. 

2640. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is there not a pro- 
gramme for cookery in our system? — Yes, I think 
there is. 

2641. You are acquainted with it? — I am not. 

2642. Have you any idea on the subject of teach- 
ing cookery to boys ? — No, your Grace, I have not 
thought of that, because I don’t think they would 
cook. 

2643. A manager of a large school, the parish 
priest of a seaport town, was with me yesterday, and 
he said he thought it a lamentable thing that there 
was no provision made for teaching cookery to the 
boys, these boys have to go out on ships and cook 
for the men, and we know what their cooking must 
be like : then the want of decently cooked food 
often sends the fishermen ashore to drink : the boys 
are the ships’ cooks, but there is no provision made in 
the schools to teach them how to cook ? — No. 

2644. Don’t you think that would be a useful 
thing to organise next time you go round the seaport 
towns ?— I think it would, but the average boy would 
not come into the cookery lesson. 

2645. But would not the fishing boys come in? — 

Yes, they might. 


2646. Chairman. — Dr. Joyce, will you tell the 
Commissioners what position you formerly held in 
connection with National Education in Ireland ? — I 
was one of two principals of the Marlborough-st. Train- 
ing College, and one of the four professors in the 
same College. 

2647. With reference to the memorandum that 
you have handed in, will you give us your opinion 
with regard to the head which is put down as handi- 
craft, enlarging upon that subject. Would yon 
rather read it from your writing or give it orally ? — 
Whichever your lordship pleases. In the first place, 
about the year 1883 a handicraft class was opened 
for the students in training by the Commissioners of 
National Education. An intelligent carpenter was 
employed to teach them, a carpenter in the employ- 
ment of the Board of Works, who was allowed to 
withdraw himself from his ordinary duties for a couple 
of hours every day, and take the students in training 
in classes of about twenty or twenty-five, and teach 
them for an hour a-day. The Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education provided an ample set of tools, 
materials were put into the hands of the students, 
and the carpenter taught them to perform the various 
operations, sawing, planing, driving nails and screws, 
and all that kind of instruction. Each individual 
student got about three hour-lessons per fortnight, 
and in that way the whole of the young men were 
instructed in handicraft without any exception, 
during the one year’s course for one year’s students, 
and during the two years’ course for two years’ 
students. 

2648. Was this in the training College ? — In 
Marlborough-street Training College, where I was at 
that time professor, and afterwards principal. The 
professors in a report made in 1886, stated that the 
object of the instruction of these young men was 
that they might become more useful in their homes 
and in their schools by learning how to use their 
hands : and a very much more important object was 
in view, that in case there was a question of introdu- 
cing the subject into schools as an ordinary subject 
of instruction, these young men might be able to 
take up the instruction themselves, and teach their 
pupils. There was a programme printed which is 
given in detail here in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and as I proceed in a part of this memoran- 
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dum to find some fault with that programme, I think ^ ee ' 

I am bound to say that it was I that drew it up. 

At that time there was very little known about the 
teaching of handicraft in schools. In drawing up 
the programme I had as a matter of fact no assis- 
tance whatever, either from handicraft literature or 
from any experience, and I had only to fall back upon 
my own conception as an educationist, and also on 
my experience as fair general handicraftsman all 
round. So this programme was drawn up, and I 
think it is in use still. Before I proceed to make 
any remarks on that programme, I may perhaps 
pass on to another branch of the subject. This was 
for the students in training solely, but in a couple of 
years after that, about 1885, the Commissioners of 
National Education introduced this subject of handi- 
craft — for that was the official name it got, we had 
not then used the word Sloyd — introduced this subject 
of handicraft as one of the extra subjects in National 
Schools, falling under the ordinary rule of extra 
subjects, namely, that it required the teacher who 
taught it to be certificated in order to enable him to 
earn results. And the result fee for each pass 
allowed in schools wherever it was taught, was 5s., the 
same as for many other subjects, French, and such 
like. There was also a programme drawn up which 
extended the subject over two years, and that pro- 
gramme was also drawn up by me. 

2649. You are alluding to the programme for 
the teachers? — For the children of the ordinary 
schools. 

2650. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Can you refer us 
to the place in the “ Rules and Regulations ” of the 
National Education Board where this is to be found ? 

Mr. Molloy. — Page 57 for the teachers and 71 for 
the pupils. 

Witness . — The immediate outcome of the adoption 
of the subject by the Commissioners of National 
Education was that we opened a handicraft class in 
the Central Model School after some precautions. 

The subject was perfectly new, no one knew any- 
thing about it, and accordingly we proceeded with 
great caution in introducing it. I may mention that 
there are five boys’ schools in the Central Department, 
each independent of all the others. One is a very 
large school and four are comparatively small. 

These are called practising schools. 
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2651. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — All five are prac- 
tising schools l — All five are called practising schools. 
We determined to confine our class in the first 
instance to the pupils of the smaller schools, and to 
those pupils only belonging to the fifth and sixth 
classes, and we called them together on a certain 
day. I it was that made the statement to 
them, and they were told all about it. They were 
told that they would be shown how to plane and 
saw and make little boxes and brackets and all that 
sort of thing, and that they would be supplied with 
tools, knives, chisels, and saws ; that they would be 
charged nothing for it, and that any boy that wished 
might join the class. But I took great care not to 
bring any pressure upon them or to make them 
understand that we wished them to join. They were 
simply told that they were to come on a certain day, 
three or four days off, with an account fi’om their 
parents as to how they received it, and that any boy 
that wished to join might join and any boy that did 
not wish was not forced to join. At the end of 
three or four days the boys were again called together 
and it was put to them, and it was very remarkable 
the response the proposal got. There was something 
like T should say seventy or eighty actually present 
on that occasion, and they all to a man joined, with 
one single exception, and that young fellow held out 
very sturdily, and said he did not want anything of 
the kind. He was questioned very gently. I 
questioned him, and he told me that his father, 
who, I ascertained, was a police pensioner, did not 
want anything taught to his son except the ordinary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. One of the 
masters of the smaller schools taught the class ; it 
was taught in the morning between nine and 
ten, and the boys joined as they came in. This 
class was carried on four mornings of the week, in 
two divisions, so that it came to this that each little 
boy got two lessons per week. The lessons were not 
more than half an hour long on an average. We had 
tools supplied by the Commissioner's of National 
Education. As to the materials : the master who 
taught bought them and sold them to the children. 
They generally had for a penny or a halfpenny or 
three halfpence enough for the articles they made, 
and the master sold theso materials without any 
profit to himself. Then with regard to the mode of 
instruction : the first thing the children were taught 
was to measure with a two foot rule, and I may 
remark that it was rather astonishing, even to me, 
who had some little experience in these matters, the 
utter deficiency of the children in the simple matter of 
measuring ; nine out of ten could not measure the 
length of the table, and they had no idea“whatever, 
many of them, of estimating lengths. They were 
taught to measure. We wished to let the thing be as 
popular as possible, and each child was, as a matter 
of fact, allowed to make any article he pleased, and 
we found that little boxes were a great favourite, 
little book-cases, and brackets : picture frames also 
were made, generally speaking, to fit a particular 
picture. In that way the teaching went on for a very 
long time, and the boys without question began to 
attain very considerable facility in the use of tools, 
many at the beginning not knowing how to use them. 
I have seen a dozen boys attempting to bore a hole 
with a gimlet and turning it the wrong way, and I 
have seen boys who could not bore a hole with an 
awl or drive a nail, but being put under the instruction 
of this master, they soon learned to use these tools and 
attain very considerable proficiency, such as must be 
of great benefit to them afterwards. We made it a 
point to inquire from the boys often whether they 
carried these instructions into their own homes ; and 
we found it had very considerable effect: they practised 
putting on hinges, making toys, or repairing dog 
houses. It was impossible not to see that the boys 
took to this thing wonderfully. 

2652. Chairman. — It was popular in fact ? — Most 
popular, the most popular of all the subjects taught in 
the school. 


2653. You said you had some observations to make 
upon the programme? — The observations I have to 
make are chiefly about the programme for boys, 
though my observations as applied to the boys, apply 
more or less to the programme for the men. In the 
first place I should say there are too many subjects : 
an unnecessary number. 

2654. You are alluding to your own programme? — 
My own programme. The result of my experience 
was this that, in the first place, we might have confined 
it wholly to woodwork and the corresponding little 
details of woodwork, such as locks and nails, and in 
the second place, even for the woodwork, we soon began 
to find out that the programme was too hard, that we 
had expected more from the boys than they could, 
reasonably perform within the time set apart. We 
found they really could not be expected to perform 
those things especially in our class that was so 
irregularly attended. 

2655. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are those classes of 
handicraft still continued ? — I have reason to think 
they are, but I don’t profess to know anything about 
them for the last four years. I have been out of the 
service for four years. 

2656. As long as you were principal they continued 
to be popular? — Most popular. 

2657. And you would advise their continuance at 
the training colleges ? — Certainly, and not only their 
continuance but their extension. 

2658. Captain Shaw. — With regard to the pro- 
gramme do you consider it advisable to lay down a 
definite programme of manual instruction in wood ? — 
I should make the programme less detailed and more 
general. 

2659. Would you draw their attention to what 
you wish to attain in the instruction and leave to them 
the best method of attaining it ? — Lay down a pro- 
gramme rather suggestive than in such detail. 

2660. Drawing is not made a feature in your 
programme I think? — In connection with the pro- 
gramme for students in training, drawing comes in 
but not for the boys. Remember I am finding fault 
with this programme. It wants reform, and I am not 
going to pin my faith to every point in it. 

2661. Don’t you think the drawing should be 
a definite part of the manual instruction in wood- 
work ? — Certainly. 

2662. How would you propose to extend the 
instruction throughout the country, have you formed 
any opinion on that ? — There are various ways I think 
in which it might be done, but it must be remembered 
that one is not always prepared to enter on these very 
important details off-hand. In the first place, I 
should imagine that it ought to be introduced into all 
the Commissioners’ Model Schools. I believe there is 
plenty of opportunity for doing that, including the 
whole of the Central Model School, and all the District 
Model Schools. To my certain knowledge there are 
several of the Model School teachers who are very- 
well qualified to give instruction in it. But wherever 
an ordinary teacher was not available, then I think 
the instruction ought to be given by an intelligent 
carpenter. It is not a good plan, but it is a better 
plan than none. 

2663. Have you studied the methods of instruction 
in other countries except Ireland ? — No, and even in 
Ireland I have no experience except in this central 
establishment. 

2664. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And that not for 
the last four years? — Not for the last four years. 

2665. Mr. Molloy. — I think you mentioned that 
all the young men who were students in training in 
Marlborough-street received instruction in handi- 
craft ? — Everyone, without exception. 

2666. How is it that so few of them at the end of 
their course came forward for examination with a view 
to a certificate and subsequently introducing that 
subject into their schools ? — I really could not account 
for that, but I think a very considerable number, in 
my time at least, came forward and got certificates. 
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2667. I have the roturns here before me for the last 
eleven years, I find an average of about 30 came for- 
ward, although, as a rule, there were 100 under 
instruction, 30 were examined, and of the 30, 19 
received a certificate. In the year 1895, according to 
the Commissioners’ Report there were only fifteen 
schools in all Ireland in which the subject was taught ? 
— Yes, I see that. 

2668. Would you infer from that that it is not 
popular with the teachers 1—1 should imagine it is 
not popular with the teachers. 

2669. Would you attribute portion of that un- 
popularity to what you have already _ indicated that 
the programme was not quite a suitable one? — I 
hardly think so ; I don’t think that this handicraft 
work or Sloyd work is popular among the teachers ; 

I only judge from reading the papers, reading their 
journals and resolutions, but I have no practical ex- 
perience. 

2670. Since you discovered that this programme 
would not work, have you ever thought of any modi- 
fied form of programme for teachers and pupils ?— I did 
not say it would not work, but it is a little difficult, 
a little too extended, and I think it would be not a 
very difficult thing to draw up a programme for both 
students and pupils, but it should be as I have already 
observed less detailed, allowing a little more freedom 
of action. 

2671. Speaking generally, what would be approxi- 
mately the cost of starting a handicraft class ?— 1 This 
is a very expensive subject, perhaps more expensive 
than any other subject whatever. I calculate, in 
order to set handicraft going in a school, not counting 
the cost of putting up a building, if there is to be a 
building put up, that the mere cost of tools and 
materials in the first instance would be about £1 
a, pupil, or very near it. 

2672. In addition to that cost for plant, so to say, 
would it not be necessary to have also a separate shed 
or apartment ?— Wherever there is anything like a 
large class, anything beyond ten, I think it would be 
most desirable to have a separate apartment, but in 
case of a small class of four or five, I fancy that it 
might be carried on in the ordinary school-room, but 
of course only after school hours or before. I may 
observe with regard to the unpopularity of this 
amongst the teachers, that is only speaking generally, 
there are a great many of the teachers who are in 
favour of it. 

2673. Monsignor Molloy.— Do you think it is 
desirable to introduce into the primary schools 
generally throughout Ireland some system of handi- 
craft ? — I think it most desirable. 

2674. What do you suppose would be the special 
advantage of teaching handicraft in the schools gene- 

rally ? In the first place it makes them able to work, 

that is the plainest and most obvious advantage, at 
least most obvious to the general public. It makes 
a young farmer able to mend a gate or car, or to 
oil a machine; makes him handy. The direct utility 
of what he does I put first, not as indicating that 
it is the most important, or as indicating the reverse, 
but as being of the most obvious advantage to 
ordinary people, making a young fellow able to use 
his hands, which they are not able to do at present as 
a general rule. 

2675. Has it other advantages besides that? — Yes, 
it has very considerable educational advantages. 

2676. What are those?— It develops methodical 
habits. ' I have set this forth very much in detail in 
this little pamphlet which has been placed in the 
hands of the Commissioners, and I mention here, that 
manual training fosters a sense of personal responsi- 
bility, inasmuch as that when the children are making 
their little articles, it is purely as individuals, each is 
responsible for his own work, and any fault that is to 
be found it is impossible for him to share with any 
one else, so in that way it fosters a sense of personal 
responsibility. Then it trains the attention, inas- 
much as it is absolutely necessary to do these things 
•with entire accuracy — exact lengths, exact angles, 


exact cutting, the saw must be set in the right way, Fd>. as. isb 
the chisel must be set in the right way, the slightest Dr _ P> w . 
turn will spoil an article, and in that way it trains Joyce, 
the attention and leads to habits of exactness and ac- 
curate observation. Then it cultivates a sense of 
form ; the slightest distortion in the shape of any of 
these articles made will be at once detected. 

2677. I think you said you considered it should in 
all cases be combined with drawing? — With very 
simple drawing in all cases. 

2678. Suppose handicraft were to be extended to 
the schools generally in Ireland, what form of handi- 
craft do you consider most desirable ? — W oodwork: 

2679. The use of carpenter’s tools and the working 
in wood ; why do you think that the best and most 
convenient form to introduce everywhere ? — It is the 
most universally applicable to ordinary life. And also 
there are better facilities, perhaps, for introducing it. 

There is one most important difficulty, that is the 
initial expense; if that expense were got over, I 
believe it would be very easily introduced. 

2680. Now, comparing the programme we have got 
here with the Sloyd system, which do you consider 
the most desirable to adopt in Irish schools?— The 
London School Board have a programme, and I 
fancy if that were adopted with some modification 
it would apply to Ireland. 

2681. That programme is a modification of Sloyd? 

Yes. 

2682. You think that would be suitable to Ireland ? 

— Something like a mixture of that and ours : the 
subjects are in this of ours, and if it were modified in 
such a way as to bear a resemblance to the London 
School Board programme, I think a very much im- 
proved programme could be made out for our Irish 
schools. 

2683. Of course if handicraft were to be introduced 
into the National schools it would be necessary m 
the first instance to make it compulsory in the train- 
ing colleges ?— Well, it is, or was, practically com- 
pulsory in the Marlborough-street Training College. 

2684. But not in the others?— If 1 don’t mistake 
they teach it in the Church of Ireland Training 
College. I don’t know that they have it in St. 

Patrick’s College, but I am not speaking from book. 

I should certainly make it compulsory in every male 
training college. 

2685. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you think that 
this existing programme contains those points that we 
may regard as the essential and distinctive features of 
the Sloyd system as now understood? — It contains 
everything essential, there is scarcely a point in the 
present Sloyd system that is not anticipated in this. 

In laying down this programme, that educational 
view that is now forming so important a part of 
Sloyd was hardly kept in view, in fact we hardly 
knew anything about it. 

2686. The object of this programme of yours was 
rather to teach these trade operations? — Yes. 

2687. Not so much to teach the principles on which 
the trade was conducted ; that point was lost sight of, 
or perhaps not adverted to? — It was not adverted to. 

2688. Is it not strange that so very obvious a 
principle was not adverted to in the drawing up of 
the programme? — What principle, your grace? 

2689. The principle of dealing rather with the 
educational aspect of this branch, giving the children 
some real training in principles, and the practical 
application of principles rather than merely doing job 
work, such as mending locks? — Attention had not been 
at that time much directed to its educational influences. 

2690. Allow me to read this “ Our object is not 
“to teach trades, but to facilitate the learning of 
“ them by explaining the principles upon which they 
“ depend, and habituating young persons to experience 
“ in the use of their hands ?” — Is your Grace reading 
from the report of 1886? 

2691. What difference would it make if I were? — 

If I don’t very much mistake those are my own words. 

2692. As you have said that this particular aspect 
of the case was not adverted to in drawing up 

M 2 
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this programme, let there be no misunderstanding 
about it, they are not your own words, and they 
were not written in 1886, they have come down to 
us from the infancy of the National Board. The 
Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioners in 1837 
announced to the public that the Commissioners had 
it in view to establish in Marlborough-street a depart- 
ment for scientific instruction, to teach in particular 
these branches of science which have a practical 
application to husbandry and handicraft, and then it 
went on to say, in the words that I have just now 
quoted for you, “ Our object is not to teach trades, 
“ but to facilitate the learning of them by explaining 
“ the principles upon which they depend, and habituat- 
“ ing young persons to experience in the use of their 
“ hands.” Seeing that all this had been laid down 
by the Commissioners in 1837, is it not an extra- 
ordinary thing that the new programme of handicraft 
was constructed in 1885 upon very different lines? — 
Well, we had to be very cautious about introducing 
this theory and keep the practical and useful to the 
front. 

£693. I thought you said that this other view, the 
educational view that had been so definitely formu- 
lated in 1837, was not even adverted to? — The main 
thing was to teach the children to perform all these 
operations, but of course anyone can see that it 
would be impossible for children to be taught to 
measure for instance, or to frame things according 
to certain angles and forms without educational 
advantages ; it is perfectly obvious that underneath 
that there must be an educational effect produced. 
That we knew, but we did not keep it to the front 
though knowing it underlay the work. 

2694. So then, in this present programme of yours 
the educational aspect is not kept to the front? — 
No : it is not stated. 

2695. Don't you think it is desirable that in 
a system of handicraft in Primary Schools the edu- 
cational aspect should be kept to the front? — Most 
important. 

2696. And don’t you think it would be very de- 
sirable both for teachers and pupils, that it should be 
kept to the front ? — Decidedly. 

2697. I think that is the view you put forward in 
your recent pamphlet ? — Yes, that pamphlet may be 
taken as an improved and revised edition of my views. 

2698. I merely wished to call attention to the fact 
that those admirable suggestions were laid down by 
the Board in 1837 and have lain dormant ever since, 
lain dormant in fret until the action was recently 
taken at the National Education Board which has 
resulted in the issuing of the present Commission ? — 
Yes. 

2699. You said that the Sloyd system cultivated 
a sense of personal responsibility, would you approve 
of a system of handicraft in which a sort of carpen- 
ter’s shop is set up ; the boys being set to construct, 
let us say, a cabinet, one making the back, another 
making the sides, and another making the front, 
and three or four others at work at the drawers, 
some putting on hinges and others locks, so that the 
outcome of the operation would be the work of the 
whole class and not of the individual boy ; do you 
approve of that? — Certainly not, I should make each 
boy make every article from the bottom up. 

2700. And that is one of the essential points in 
the Sloyd system ? — Yes. 

2701. But completely overlooked in the system I 
have described? — Yes. 

2702. I am sorry to say that on one occasion when I 
went to a certain educational establishment, and called 
attention to the importance of manual training as 
recommended in your former pamphlet, the result 
was that when I next went there I found the boys 
engaged in this extraordinary occupation of cabinet- 
making ? — That goes dangerously near teaching the 
boys a trade. 

2703. What do you think of what was done at 
Marlborough-street, constructing a relief Map of 
Ireland, 25 feet long; Sir Patrick Keenan when 


examined before a Royal Commission in England told 
the Commissioners that this was what the boys had 
been engaged on, constructing a relief Map of Ireland, 
which I believe is now in the Museum at Kildare- 
street. Is that a desirable sort of thing to go on 
under the name of handicraft in the Primary Schools? 
— I should prefer the boys should be confined to 
woodwork. 

2704. A relief Map is plainly a thing that could 
not be made by an individual pupil ? — In fact I am 
afraid it was the master that constructed the greatest 
part of it himself. 

2705. When was that relief Map made? — In 1887 
or 1888. 

2706. Was it not made during the very period of 
the duration of this handicraft system that you have 
described to us as introduced there about 1885 ? — I 
think so. 

2707. That is the way in which the principles of 
handicralt were then applied in the Model School in 
Marlborough-street? — During the construction of this 
map the ordinary handicraft teaching went on con- 
currently, this relief map was, as a matter of fact, 
constructed under the same master who taught the 
handicraft schools, assisted by a number of boys. I 
saw them working every day with aprons to keep off 
the dust of the mortar. 

2708. I take it you would not recommend that 
anything of the kind should go on now under any 
new system ? — I don’t think so. 

2709. Chairman. — Now we will come to drawing. 
Will you give us your opinion on the subject of 
drawing ? — Drawing is a branch I don’t profess to 
know much about, but the one point I wish to em- 
phasize is the importance of making object-drawing 
absolutely compulsory wherever drawing is taught at 
all, drawing from the real object, drawing a book, or 
hat, or cube, or ink bottle. 

2710. Is that done in Sweden ? — Oh, yes; in Sweden 
and Norway, and in all the Continental countries, so 
far as I can learn from books, that principle is kept 
in view. 

2711. But it is not practised in Ireland? — Very 
little. 

2712. Are there any schools where object-drawing 
is practised ? — I have no knowledge of country- 
schools, and have not had for many years, but there 
is very little object-drawing, I know, taught to the 
pupils, or was in my time in Marlborough-street : we 
found it impossible to get it done, the results pro- 
gramme so binds the teachers down that it was im- 
possible to get it done to any extent. 

2713. This pamphlet is your work? — Yes. 

2714. I see here on page 64, you say: “On the 
other hand, children take great delight in object- 
drawing ; indeed most children go at it instinctively, 
as we see them drawing rude pictures of men, ani- 
mals, houses, &c., and surely we ought to take ad- 
vantage of their natural inclinations, just as we do- 
in kindergarten.” To what does that observation 
refer? — To this country. We take advantage of it 
in kindergarten, we introduce what the children 
practise rudely at their outdoor plays : we introduce 
these things into the schoolroom. 

2715. I thought you told me there was no object 
drawing practically taught in Ireland? — So far as 
my experience goes we have practically no object 
drawing ; these statements of mine refer not to what 
is done but what ought to be. 

2716. Rev. Dr. Evans.— There is a special drawing, 
is there not, in Marlborough-street ? — Yes. 

2717. Do you believe that it is a real acquisition 
to that school to have a special teacher in connection 
with the training colleges ? — The probability is that 
the ordinary teachers could teach drawing very well, 
but we are obliged to have a special drawing master 
in Marlborough-street, inasmuch as there is a training 
college, and his services are utilized, after he has 
taught the students in training, to teach the pupils 
in the Model Schools. 

2718. Do you believe the Queen’s scholars have 
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profited much by that special teacher ? I have no 
doubt they have. , , , , 

2719 And the schools they go to throughout 
Ireland profit by them ?— Provided they teach draw- 
ing in the schools. , 

2720. Chairman. — Is it optional with the teachers, 
or "does it rest with the managers, whether they 
teach drawing f— It is optional with the manager 
and teacher whether they teach drawing or not. 

2721. Captain Shaw. — Do you suggest they should 
commence to draw from models at once 1 — Yes, on the 
very first introduction, if I were teaching drawing to 
infants of four years of age, I would introduce two 
things concurrently, line or flat drawing and drawing 
from objects, no matter how rudely these attempts 
might be made ; it is better to teach them model 
drawing from the very beginning. 

2722. Do you speak as a practical teacher of draw- 
ing 1_No, 1 never taught drawing, but I have 
watched the teaching of drawing ; the thing was 
done partly under my supervision. 

2723. Mr. Molloy. — According to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report for 1895 there were 7,000 schools in 
Ireland in which drawing was not taught, could you 
suggest any plan by which drawing could be introduced 
into these schools 1— A beginning ought to be made in 
this way, that drawing should be compulsory on every 
teacher. I do not think that any teacher ought to 
be granted a certificate of classification without being 
able to draw. Of course the application of such a 
stringent rule as that should be very slow, it would not 
do to begin at once, one should give four or five 
years’ notice: but I think every teacher ought 
to be able to draw, otherwise I would not give 
him a certificate of classification, any more than 
if he failed in arithmetic. Then with regard to 
the plans that might be adopted for spreading it 
among classes, I am hardly prepared to enter upon 
the consideration of that ; it might possibly be con- 
sidered whether it would not be right to make every 
teacher who has a certificate for drawing teach 
drawing compulsorily in his school, but that is thrown 
out merely as a suggestion. I should not like to be 
very strong on the point ; these are things that re- 
quire very careful consideration. 

2724. Have you seen the revised programme for 
teachers ? — I have. 

2725. By that you will have observed that draw- 
ing is compulsory on the teachers in training for the 
second and third years? — Yes, I have observed that, 
but it is not compulsory, I believe, for the second di- 
vision of third class teachers, if I remember aright, 
and under certain circumstances, it is not compul- 
sory for any teacher of third class. 

2726. But henceforward no teacher can go through 
a training college without having received instruc- 


tion in drawing ? — I understood that when I read the Feb.^istr. 
new programme first. I observed with great pleasure p r p w 
that it was one of those steps in advance that I spoke Joyce, 
about a while ago of giving notice of ; it is a plain 
step towards making drawing compulsory. 

2727. Along with that course adopted by the Com- 
missioners, would you recommend the appointment of 
experts, itinerant instructors in drawing ? — If expert 
teachers of drawing could be sent to important centres, 
and if due notice were to be given that it would be 
compulsory on every teacher in the course of a few 
years, I fancy you would find the teachers attend- 
ing eagerly the instructions of these teachers. 

'2728. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh— You were asked 
about the appointment of a special teacher in Marl- 
boron gh-street Model School, there is a special teacher 
of drawing there in addition to the ordinary staff 
of the College?— There are two special teachers of 
drawing. 

2729. Do you think it a desirable thing for the 
teachers in training there, in the central establish- 
ment of the system, where all its principles are sup- 
posed to be carried out in the highest perfection, that 
they should see the ordinary teachers of the school 
exempted from the work of teaching drawing, or from 
a portion of it, special teachers being brought in to do 
a portion of that work for them, is that desirable in a 
Model School 7- -It is not desirable ; it would be far 
better if the ordinary teachers of the school were to 
teach drawing to their own pupils. 

2730. But if it were desirable to have a system 
of providing special teachers of drawing in that 
particular establishment, I suppose it would be equally 
desirable to have it in the practising schools attached 
to other training colleges, such as Kildare-place, Drum- 
condra, Baggot-street, and De la Salle ? — I think so. 

2731. Do you think we should require a certificate 
of competency to teach drawing in future appoint- 
ments in schools, either for the principal teacher or 
for an assistant teacher? — I have just said that after 
notice I would make drawing compulsory on every 
teacher who aspired to classification. 

2732. Would you not think it a desirable thing on 
this account, as well as on other grounds, to have a 
lowering of the average required for an assistant. 

The average might be lowered in certain cases in 
order to get in a competent teacher of drawing ? — I 
have always been of opinion that the average of 70 
is too high and ought to be brought down to 60. 

2733. Would not this be a good additional reason 
for having the average lowered, that the lowering of 
the average might afford us an opportunity of getting 
in a teacher of drawing where there is no teacher 
capable of teaching it at present ?— That would be one 
of the arguments for it. 

The Commission adjourned to next day. 
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At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, Q.C.M.G., in the Chair ; His Grace the Most Rev. 

William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a. ; H,s Honour Judge 
Shaw, Q.C.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, D.D., D.sc.; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; 

Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; 
and Captain T. B. Shaw ; wift j D DitT , Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


P. W. Joyce, ll.d. 

2734. Chairman. — There are a few questions I 
want to ask you, first with regard to the results 
system? — The results system, as most people know, 
consists in examining each child in each individual 
subject, and giving him a mark for his answering, and 
for that mark the teacher gets a certain payment. 


further examined. 

2735. That system was introduced twenty-five years Dr. P. W 

atT 0 ? — Before that time there was no system of 
individual examination or marking. It was exami- 
nation by class. At that time when it was introduced 
we all expected good from it. 1 was amongst those 
who had something to do with the drawing up of the 
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results programme, and we all welcomed it, and after 
it had been in operation for a little while it did pro- 
duce great benefits. It improved the attendance in 
schools and pulled up the negligent teachers. 

2736. We don’t want to go into the question 
generally, but only as it bears on our inquiry ? — It 
bears on it to this extent that after twenty-five years 
we find it has banished the power of thinking amongst 
the pupils, and completely banished education in 
that sense. For instance in reading, children read 
over the lessons, the simplest lessons, and they do 
not know, or care, or want to know the meaning. 

2737. That hardly bears on our inquiry ? — No child 
can come and learn manual work without making use 
of his mind, and I am anxious to bring out the fact 
that the results system has rendered children in- 
capable of thinking. If your lordship will allow me 
to give one or two examples. There is a little verse 
in the Fourth Lesson Book that I take as an important 
standard. Every child knows it : — 

“ She is a rich and rax - e land ; 

Oh ! she’s a fresh and fair land ; 

She is a dear and rare land — 

This native land of mine.” 

I have for many years taken that as my standard in 
every part of the country, and the first question I ask 
the child is this, “ This native land of mine : what land 
is that ” ? I suppose I have asked that fifty times in 
different parts of the country, and in at least forty 
out of the fifty cases I have got no reply. They 
didn’t know what land it was. I have pressed them 
sometimes, and I have gone so far as to say : “ This 
native land of mine ! is it France ? ” “ Yes, sir.” 
That is one of the examples. In a few cases I have 
got favourable replies from some exceptionally intel- 
ligent children. They have answered me at once 
“ Ireland,” and then I have come to closer quarters 
with those, and I will give one fine intelligent little 
boy as an example. I asked him, “ She is a fresh 
and fair land ; well now what is a fresh land ? ” The 
young fellow paused, and there was evidently an 
intellectual struggle going on, and there came the 
answer, “ Land that is after being ploughed.” 

2738. Monsignor Molloy. — What does “fresh 
land ” mean in your opinion ? — Give me time to think 
over that question. Then I asked, “ Well, She is a fair 
land ” and, like any experienced examiner, I gave no 
indication either of approval or disapproval. “ She 
is a fair land,” and here again there was a pause, and 
a struggle, and he came out with — “ It means middling 
good land.” 

Judge SnAW. — Fair rented land. 

2739. Witness. — At last we came to the third line 
which is the only example I will trouble the 
Commission with. “She is a dear land?” There 
the young fellow had not the least hesitation — “ Oh, 
that means the rent is too high and so on to any 
question you ask them, no matter how simple. There 
is no power of thinking and education is entirely 
destroyed by this results system. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to give one other example of which I was 
reminded by an incident that happened a few days ago 
here in my presence about geography. The effects 
of the results system pervade everything, arithmetic, 
grammar and geography. There is a little river south 
of Dublin, called the Dodder, and I was walking 
along the banks of that river and came across two 
bright little girls minding a cow. I got into talk 
with them and as soon as I made myself at home 
with them I harped on my own string, and I said to 
them, “Do you know that little river?” “Yes, that 
is our house near it.” “What is the name of it?” 
They gave no answer j they never heard of it. But 
at last I saw the face of one of them brightening 
up and I knew an answer was coming, and I asked 
her “I see that you know the name?” “Oh, yes,” 
she said, “ the Shannon in Ireland.” I may remark 
“ The Shannon in Ireland ” is the very expression 
of the text book. 

2740. Chairman. — I think this is hardly within 
the scope of our inquiry. 


The Witness. — My lord, I would ask your lord- 
ship’s permission to make one observation personally 
to myself ; I have given a pretty strong denuncia- 
tion of the results system and its defects, and I 
wish it to be understood that those observations of 
mine are not made in any censorious or fault-finding 
spirit. We were all in fault. We thought it would 
turn out a blessing, and it is very much the reverse, 
and I am of opinion that no reformation can be made 
in the National system, either literary or manual, 
until the results system is completely abolished and 
another system put in its place. 

2741-3. Now coming on to kindergarten? — As to 
the description of kindergarten, I have nothing further 
to say than what is already in my memorandum. 

2744. Chairman. — “Objects and Methods,” I 
think, is the first special heading. Can you give us 
any observations upon “Objects and Methods” ? — It 
is very much the same as objects and methods} of the 
higher classes. The object of kindergarten is to train 
the children to accuracy of eye, accuracy of hand, 
methodical habits, and the correct use of the English 
language. 

2745. Before you pass from that, I don’t quite 
follow you as to how it affects the use of the English 
language. Tell me how ? What is in your mind ?— 7 
It was one of the main notions of the founder of 
kindergarten, that whenever a lesson is given there 

is a regular conversational lesson carried on. The 
teachers question the children. The children answer, 
and with the teacher — it is her duty — there is the 
greatest possible care taken of the pronunciation of 
the children. There are enunciations of consonants 
and vowels and the correct use of consonants, the 
children all the time using their own simple dialect. 
This teaching of kindergarten goes on from week to 
week and year to year ; and the linguistic training is 
continued, and has an important effect on the edu- 
cation of the children in the use of the English 
tongue. 

2746. It is of advantage to check the child if it 
uses bad grammar ?— Certainly, if it is glaringly bad 
grammar. 

2747. The reason I ask the question is that we 
had in evidence from somebody the other day, that 
although the teachers are supposed to know what is 
good grammar, yet in their conversations, when they 
are not in the performance of their duty, their own 
grammar is faulty ? — It is quite unnecessary in teach- 
ing the correct use of language to children to refer to 
technical grammar. As a matter of fact teachers do 
not refer to technical grammar in teaching children 
composition. 

2748. Supposing a teacher notices a child using 
bad grammar, would the teacher correct it and tell 
the proper form of grammar to use ?— Certainly, and 
teach the child what the proper form of expression 
is, and make the child repeat it. The linguistic 
training is one of the most important features of 
kindergarten. Then the manual training of kinder- 
garten, of course, is also a most essential and a most 
important part of it — to teach children to put up 
cubes, and squares, and bricks, in certain forms, the 
greatest accuracy being required ; if a cube is put up 
on another cube, to make the children put it up 
exactly so that there will not be the slightest devia- 
tion in parallelism between the two. If, for instance, 
three cubes are put up lying in a row, and two cubes 
on top of those, they put them up in the most sym- 
metrical way, so that the same space is left on each 
side, and in that way, continued day after day, the 
children s eyes become trained to accuracy, and their 
hands to delicacy of touch. There are many other 
operations, such as laying elastic slats and making 
figures out of them, so that they cling together by 
their elasticity and make heptagons and stars and 
that kind of thing, requiring the greatest deftness of 
touch and accuracy of eye. 

2749. What practical suggestion can you offer to 
make it more useful than it is at present ?— I can 
offer no more practical suggestion than this, that 
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mote attention should be paid to the strict accuracy < 
of the work done, especially with regard to sym- I 
metry. In a pentagon or star o small inaccuracy is , 
at once obyions to the teacher's and the children s eyes. ( 
In the accuracy of the children's work consists the , 
utility of what we call hand and eye training. If the 
children do the work and do it inaccurately, there is 
hand and eye training, but of a very bad kind, so that 
the only suggestion I could make is that the thing 
should be carried out more stringently. 

2750 Will you tell me what the Froebel kinder- 
garten ‘is?— Froebel kindergarten included a very 
great deal more than merely hand work. It included 
the moral and even the religious training of children, 
a subject which could not be introduced into Ireland, 
except at the time for religious instruction. It included 
the teaching of children and their religious training 
in the strictest sense of the word. 

2751. Is there anything in that system of kinder- 
garten in a modified form you think could be usefully 
introduced into Ireland which is not done already ? 

X think every branch of kindergarten that could 

be usefully introduced has been introduced into 
the Irish schools. I ought to remark that I really 
have no experience of the schools except so far as to 
read about them. My experience has been entirely 
confined to kindergarten as it has been taught in the 

Central Model Schools, and there I was a close ob- 
server of its teaching and effects. I was an examiner 

2752. You were satisfied with the results 1 ! — Satis- 
fied with the- effects, no doubt, in the Central Model 
Schools, where it is well taught. Kindergarten is 
obviously the beginning of manual instruction. You 
be"in with the infant, and then advance to a little more 
difficult operations for the children of the second and 
third classes, and then you go up to the manual work 
and manual training of handicraft, or Sloyd as we 
call it, in the higher classes. 

2753. Judge Shaw.— At what age would you 
commence kindergarten? — As soon as the children 
come to school ; at three years of age. 

2754. Do you think that is a proper age at which 
children ought to be sent to school ? — Among many 
of the homes, poor and ill regulated as they are, the 
children are better off at school than they are at 
their homes at three years of age. 

2755. How long would you continue kindergar- 
ten?— Up to the first and second class, and then with 
the third class I think I should cease to call it kin- 
dergarten, and call it the simple form of Sloyd. 

2756. What is the distinctive difference between 
Sloyd and kindergarten?— I don’t know that there 
is any, except that in Sloyd you begin to take the 
knife in hand, which is not put into the hands of 
infants. 

2757. There are no knives in kindergarten?— No; 
they use scissors. 

2758. And one of the essential parts of Sloyd is 
the use of the knife ?— It is one of the essentials, 
but they fade into each other so gradually that, you 
can hardly lay down a line of demarcation. There 
is a simple form of Sloyd, card board and simple 
working of timber, that would catch the second and 
third ctasses, and there is the higher form, for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth classes, but there is no regular 
line of demarcation, something like the climates of the 
earth, you go so gradually into one from the other. 

2759. What is the ordinary age at which children 
in the National Schools go into the kindergarten 

class ? I have just stated I have no experience except 

in the Central Model Schools, and there we introduce 
them at four or five years of age. 

2760. But I mean when they get to the stage at 
which you say it should be known as Sloyd instead 
of kindergarten ?— As soon as they get into the third 
class, which would be about eleven. I am not going 
to vouch for the accuracy of these figures. 

2761. And you would continue kindergarten from 
the time they enter school until they go into the third 


class, whatever age that was?— Yes, that is the pre- mausa 
sent rule of the National Board, and I think I should Dr P w _ 
on the whole be disposed to drop the name kinder- Joyco. 
garten as soon as they get to the Second Book, and 
give it the name of Sloyd. 

2762. As I understand you, at a very early age, 
from three until about six, you regard kindergarten as 
simply a substitute for home training, the training 
a child would get in the better class of families ?- — 

The training a child would get or ought to get in its 
home, but never gets in that systematic way, for 
parents, no matter what is their position, cannot de- 
vote themselves systematically to those things. 

2763. I understand you to say you would not send 
your own child to school at three ? — That is a matter 
of private opinion. 

2764. It is your opinion that we want to get. 1 ou 
would prefer a child from three to six to be kept at 
home and under home influences ?— I think on the 
whole I should prefer to keep my child in my own 
individual home up to four or five years of age. After 
that I should begin to send it to school. T. ought to 
observe about that, my opinion on this point would 
be greatly modified by the fact that there was an 
infant school near me. I am not sure that I should 
not send my child at three years of age to an infant 
school if it happened to be near. 

2765. But you think that where children have not 
decent homes, or their surroundings are not very 
wood, you would rather have them at school ? Yes, 
in the great majority of cases — 99 out of a 100— I 
would rather have them at school, if a school could be 
got. But it is not very easy to get a school for a 
child at three years of age. It must be near home. 

2766. I understand you proposed a modified 

Froebel system in regard to this country ?— I think 
this modification I suggest _ . 

2767. That only in reference to religious instruction. 

Is that the only modification you are suggesting 1 — -In 
all countries Froebel’s original system has been greatly 
modified. 


moainea. 

2768. I only want to know what modification you 
would suggest, from your experience, in its appli- 
cation to this country?— I don’t see any modification 
necessary further than that to which Froebel s system 
has been subjected in all countries. He taught kinder- 
garten until six years, and nothing else, then he would 
leave kindergarten altogether and begin teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. We have modified 

2769. That is to say you would keep kindergarten 

and the ordinary instruction of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic going on concurrently ?— Abreast from the 
beginning. _ 

2770. Kev. Dr. Evans.— How long were you pro- 
fessor? I was appointed in ’74, and continued to be 

professor until the last day of my service in ’93, 
nineteen years. , , . . 

2771. How many years of that period were you 
Principal of the Training College ?— About three. 

2772. Now, is kindergarten taught in all the classes 

in the Central Model School?— No ; it is only taught 
in the infant schools ; there are two infant schools, 
a large infant school and a branch, the branch being 
kept mainly as a model of what a small infant school 
ought to be. , . ... 

2773. So that out of the ten schools there it is 

taught in two ? — In two. ,. 

2774 The other schools afford no illustration or 
example of the teaching o£ kindergarten 1— None 
whatever, bat it may he observed with regard to the 
other schools that there are few infants m them 

2775. So that there is very little opportunity ot 
teaching kindergarten in the female schools. Now 
will you kindly tell me if, during the years you were 
professor, and in which you had the management of 
the schools and therefore control over the teaching 
of kindergarten, you made any recommendation of 
the changes you have now mentioned to the Commis- 
sion?— The changes that I now mention about 
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kindergarten, or the position kindergarten would 
occupy if these changes were carried out, that position 
kindergarten lias occupied, as long as I remember, 
in the Central Model Schools. 

2776. You have written a book which is of much 

value in relation to school management ? — Yes, I have 
written a book, but as to its being of much value 

2777. ^ Have you in that book set forth the recom- 
mendation of the changes that you mention here to- 
day 1 — What changes, may I ask ? 

2778. The changes you have mentioned; that is 
you would not call it kindergarten in the second class, 
but you would call it Sloyd !-We could not do it, 
because the rules of the Board would not permit it. 
There is no such thing as Sloyd in the Board’s pro- 
gramme. The Board has laid down a results pro- 
gramme for kindergarten, which extends to the first, 
second and third classes for infants, and we could 
not alter it because we should alter the rules of the 
Board. 

2779. Chairman. — I suppose the rules of the 
Board could be altered. Do you suggest that thev 
could be altei-ed advantageously in that particular 1— 
If they required alteration. I don’t attach much 
importance to a name. 

2780. Rev. Dr. Evans.-— You were examiner in 
kindergarten? — I was examiner. May I observe 
that the four professors examined these schools, and 
we made a rough division of labour, and it fell to my 
lot to examine in kindergarten, as my tastes lay in 
that direction. 

. 2781 - Did you make any report to the Commis- 
sioners ? — The ordinary official report. 

2782. Did you offer any suggestion as to the im- 
provement of kindergarten, and how it ought to be 
improved ? — There was no need for our offering our 
personal opinions, for the teaching was quite suffi- 
cient. Perhaps in some of our reports we may have 
found fault with some of the operations of kinder- 
garten. That is going back for several years. If we 
found fault we expressed it, and no doubt gave sug- 
gestions for the correction of it. I should not like to 
go into that detail for the past twenty-four years. 

2783. Rev, Dr. Wilson. — Have you any other 
great objection to the results system beyond that it 
destroys the power of thinking ?— If I were to think 
about it and write about it, I think I should make 
other indictments against it, but I think the one item, 
that it destroys the power of thinking of children, is 
enough argmneut to sweep it off the face of the earth. 

2784. Then you believe it would be for the inte- 
rests of education to have done with the results 
system ?— Certainly, and revert to the system before 
results were introduced— examination by classes. 

2785. Judge Shaw. — Did you find any such result 
as want of intelligence before the results system was 
introduced ?— Certainly not. I remember the pupils in 
the National Schools before the results si stem was in- 
troduced, and I venture to say I would get no such 
replies as those I gave instances of in the schools of 
Ireland now. In fact I read some English Inspector’s 
report of similar answers of that kind, and I came to 
the conclusion that the examiner was exaggerating 
or we had brighter children in Ireland; but °f 
have changed my opinion since the results system 
was introduced, and 1 have come to the conclusion 
that^we can now rival the English Inspector’s report. 

2786. Have you examined under the Intermediate 
Education system? — I acted as Examiner for some 
years. 

2787. Did you find any such results ?— Yes ; but 
you must, remember that you have the results system 
there too, and you must remember that a vast num- 
ber of those pupils are drawn from the National 
schools, and they had the full disadvantage of the 
results system. 

Chairman.— If you will allow me to say so, I 
Se ,Vy lytbm S vei T unnatural in the answering 
of the child you referred to. He probably had heard 
the word “dear’ applied to land in the case of the 


rent being high, and I don’t think it was a very un- 
natural answer which he gave. I think if I had been 
that child, and reared in the surroundings of that child, 
it might have occurred to me as a natural answer. 

Witness. — May I make one reply. I take it that 
if a word has several meanings, and that a child fails 
to apply the special meaning in the special passage, 
that is a total failure of understanding the passage. 

2788. Monsignor Molloy. — I think you said your- 
self you could not understand that passage unless you 
got time for consideration ? — You asked me as a joke, 
and my answer was a joke ; I came here to be ex- 
amined on some useful matters, and I do not want 
to stand a competitive examination. I decline to 
answer Dr. Molloy’s question. 

2789. Captain Shaw. — Are the Inspectors at liberty 
to ask such questions at the examinations as you 
asked? — It is entirely the fault of the results system, 
and is not the fault of the teachers or the children ; 
but in your system in England precisely the same 
process was observed. Your Teachers’ Union recom- 
mended its abolition, and it has been abolished for 
precisely the same reason as I have given you. 

2790. Have you taught any form of Sloyd or 
kindergarten in any other classes beyond the infant 
classes under your own management ? Have you seen 
it taught or is it taught in Ireland ? — I don’t know. 

I don’t think it is. I have no experience outside the 
Central Model Schools. They teach handicraft to 
certain classes in the Central Model Schools. This is 
the only manual training the boys get except the usual 
subjects, drawing and writing. 

2791. You recommend the programme of the Lon- 
don School Board should be adopted in Ireland for 
manual work ? — I don’t propose that the programme 
of the London Schoc-l Board should be adopted in its 
entirety, but I mean when compared with our pro- 
gramme a good practical programme, suitable to 
Ireland, could be made by a union of both. 

2792. What do you understand by the London 
School Board programme ? Have they laid down a 
definite programme for manual instruction ?— They 
have in their last report. I have it. They don’t call 
it Sloyd and they don’t call it handicraft, but they lay 
down a programme not as definite as ours. Ours I 
consider too definite and detailed. 

2793. Could you let us have a copy of that pro- 
gramme?— Yes, certainly. What I call the last is for 
the year ’95. I think it is very likely there is a new 
report out now. 

Mr. Molloy— No ; it is in the hands of the printers. 
The Witness — It is a very instructive report. Evi- 
dently these programmes have been drawn up by 
thoughtful, practical men, and would be very useful 
for us. 

2794. Mr. Molloy. —Reverting for a moment to the 

statement about the results system, of course you are 
aware that you can have in certain branches class 
examination under the results system. All the infants 
may be examined simultaneously ?— Yes. 

2795. Aud again, apart from the branches or por- 
tions of branches that carry results fees, you can have 
class examination in say, explanation of the subject 
matter?— That is under what we call the subordinate 
heading, but I am afraid it is very inefficient in 
its action. At least I found that in the exami- 
nation of the schools. You have a column for the 
examination in reading. In that column there is 
an individual mark for the individual scholar. You 
have then a general column for intelligence, and it is 
understood that in case the Inspector’s examination of 
that turns out unsatisfactory they will take off a cer- 
tain percentage, but I have good reason to believe that 
is a regulation more in name than in reality. 

2796. Do you propose that for all subjects you 
would have class examination and not individual 
examination? — Not individual examination, not indi- 
vidual marks. 

2797. For no subject ; reading, writiug, or arithme- 
tic 1 — No ; I think I should abolish it altogether. 
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2798. Coming back to kindergarten, have you 
turned your attention to any mode by which kinder- 
garten could be dovetailed into the higher classes to 
obviate the present inconvenient gap that exists be- 
tween these and the ordinary curriculum 1 At present 
kindergarten stops in the second class 1— Yes. 

2799. Your proposal is to carry it into the higher 

classes ? Yes. I should propose to give it a different 

name, but I attach no importance to the name, but I 
would propose a higher subject than at present in the 
kindergarten. 

2800. Have you considered the matter so that you 
could give any statement to the Commissioners? — I 
have not. That is a subject that requires a great deal 
of thought, and I hardly like to take upon myself to 
formulate a scheme, all the more as there are so many 
practical men in connection with the Board, and I have 
ceased to be in connection with it. 

2801. You have a- chapter in your book on kinder- 
garten? — Yes. 

2802. In connection with that chapter would it 
not be appropriate? — It would, and if I live long 
enough I shall probably put it in my book, but it 
would be hopeless now, as there are no schools to 
carry it on, and one does not write a book for half-a- 
dozen people. 

2803. A statement from you put before the Com- 
mission cannot but tend to educate people and lead 
to the circulation of your book ? — If the Commission 
think any positive statement of mine would be useful 
to them I would be happy to allow it to be published, 
but I doubt if it could be of any use just now. 

2804. Professor Fitzcserald— Is there a separate 
examination for each class in the English examination 
system? — There is an examination of separate classes. 

I am not very well acquainted with the English system 
but I am given to understand there is an examination 
of specimen boys taken from each class. 

2805. Is there any separate mark in reading and 
writing ? — Separate mark for the classes, but not for 
each individual. I should be very glad you would not 
examine me very closely on the English system, for I 
am not acquainted with it. 

2806. You think there should not be separate 
examination of different subjects? — I think there 
should be no separate examination of individuals or 
separate marks for individuals. 

2807. I understood you to say there should not be 

separate marks for reading ?— No. In individual 

cases I don’t think there should be a separate mark 
for anything. I once hesitated as to whether there 
should not be a separate mark for handwriting, but 
we have been surfeited with this results system, and it 
has produced such a baneful influence on the education 
of the country that we should not have it any more. 

2S08. Monsignor Molloy. — Then you are like a 
man who has eaten too much and resolves never to 
eat again? — I don’t admit the justice of that. A 
man who has drunk too much or eaten too much 
should not be debarred in future from eating or 
drinking in moderation. That is the illustration, I 
think ; we should be examined in a wholesome 
methodical way. 

2809. Professor Fitzgerald. — Don’t you think 
some part of the payment of the teacher should depend 
more on a results examination? — Yes, I am glad 
you put that question. The variable part of the 
income would correspond to the results payment now. 
It should depend partly on efficiency and partly on 
average attendance. 

2810. But you think there ought to be a variable 
part ? — Certainly. As to efficiency, you could have 
the schools divided into “ good,” “ middling,” and 
“ bad,” and you might have such a thing as a capita- 
tion fee of 12s., 10s., and 8s. I give this as an 
illustration, not binding myself to the exact par- 
ticulars — and that capitation grant with a variable 
fee for attendance brings the two elements into play. 

2811. Do you think it would be well to introduce 
something in the way of object lessons 1— Yes. 


There ought to be very much more than there is at _ Feb. 2fi, 1 S97. 
present of object lessons, which, I may observe, forms n r . p. W. 
a most essential part of the kindergarten teaching, Joyce, 
and there ought to be object lessons all through the 
classes to the highest. 

2812. Then there ought to be practical teaching in 
object lessons continued from kindergarten to the 
highest classes ? — Yes. 

2813. I understand you don’t approve of the method 
by which reading is not taught until children are five 
or six years old ? — No. 

2814. Is it not adopted in Holland? — I don’t 
know, but I know that in most countries Froebel’s 
original conception has been altered in the way I 
say. Children learn their words and little calcula- 
tions from three and four years up, in an imperceptible 
way, without any strain, provided the thing is gently, 
and carefully and systematically done, and it is better 
to begin teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic in 
the simplest forms from the time the child comes to 
school at three years of age. 

2815. Monsignor Molloy. — You say the results 
system has destroyed the power of thinking ? — It has 
destroyed thinking. T should not like to say it has 
destroyed the power of thinking. 

2816. Would you explain to the Commission the 
ground on which you say that? — I have explained 
it already, and I cannot give any further illustration. 

2817. Taking your illustrations, one was that a 
child did not understand a particular line of poetry ? — 

But that is not all. I should have remarked that 
those illustrations were not solitary instances but 
types of what is almost universal. 

2818. Very well. Will you show us how it is that 
the results system has prevented the child from under- 
standing the line which it would have understood if 
the results system was not in force ? — It would be 
very hard to answer that. Teachers do not question 
the pupils upon the meaning of lines because they are 
bound by a particular line of examination to comply 
with the results programme, but I don’t wish to be 
understood that I am throwing any imputations on 
the teachers. 

2819. I beg your pardon, but how is it that the 
results system prevented the teacher from explaining 
the meaning of the line? — (Wo answer.) 

2820. Chairman. — Allow me. Is the teacher for- 
bidden to question ? — No ; but it practically comes to 
that. They are bound down by the results programme. 

2821. I don’t follow you quite. Why should the 
teacher not ask the child what the meaning of a 
certain word is ? — As a matter of fact they don't. 

2S22. Monsignor Molloy. — How is the teacher 
prevented from asking the question by the results 
system ? — The results system binds him down to pro- 
duce certain results. He flings himself just over the 
threshold of a pass, and once there there is no further 
trouble. 

2823. But if a child did not pass unless it knew 
the meaning, then the teacher would ask the mean- 
ing 1 — .Yes. 

2824. Therefore you could retain the results system 
and retain the power of thinking, if you require the 
teacher not only to teach the words but to teach the 
meaning? — Teachers are in a way required to do 
that but in a way that proves of very little effect indeed. 

2825. Professor Fitzgerald. — Mathew Arnold has 
stated somewhere that no matter what scheme of 
examination you invent and no matter how careful 
the examiners are, that the teacher will ultimately 
be able to outwit the examiner, and produce the 
appearance of knowledge without having it. Do you 
agree with that?— I am not sure about that, but as 
you have conjured up the name of Mathew Arnold, I 
may observe that he was one of the strongest op- 
ponents of the results system. 

2826. Because he believed the teacher would be al- 
ways able to outwit the examiner, and produce candi- 
dates having the appearance of knowledge without hav- 
ing the knowledge ? — That observation may be said to 
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apply to all candidates at examinations from the 
infant of three up to the divinity student, and up to 
the mathematical student, and, if I may take the 
liberty of observing, up to the student of your own 
subject, Physics. 

2827. Monsignor Molloy. — Here are the rules for 
results examinations under the National Board of 
Education, and in the fourth class there is “(a) 
To read with ease and correctness. Lessons, fourth 
book. ( b ) To be acquainted with the meaning of the 
words and phrases, and also the subject matter of the 
lessons read.” Will you explain how under these 
rules and regulations the results system prevents a 
teacher from asking questions as to the meaning of 
words? — Perhaps you are not aware that under “a" 
and “b” there is a different mode of marking for 
each. Under head “a" each child has a mark, 1 or 
2 or 0, pass or no pass ; but under head “b” each 
child is not marked, but there is a general statement 
as to whether the answering is good, bad or 
indifferent, in the long column, so that the child is 
not brought to account for this thing but the whole 
class in general. 

2828. Chairman. — Who made that rule that there 
should be a different species of marking ? The Com- 
missioners? — Yes. They are marked individually 
under “a,” but they are not marked individually 
under “6.” 

2829. Monsignor Molloy.— T aking that rule, and 
accepting your interpretation of it, does it not show 
that the defect is in the method of examination, and 
in the marking, and not necessarily in the system of 
results fees ? — Certainly not. Sixty-four inspectors 
cannot fall into a vicious mode of examination, and 
11,000 teachers cannot fall into a vicious mode of 
teaching except under an over-prevading system. I 
•am not going to explain how it is that this results 
.system has come to produce this total absence of 
thought, but I know that this absence of thought is 
there. If a man breaks his leg in a railway collision 
the broken leg is there, and I don’t think it mends it 

• one bit if he is unable to explain how it occurred. 
In this results system we have a total absence of 
thought. The total absence of thought is there like 
the man’s broken leg, and it no more mends the 
results system that we are unable to explain how it 
occurs than it mends the man’s leg that he is unable 
to explain how it occurred in the collision. 

2830. Have you considered the application of the 
results system in the matter of handicraft ?— My ob- 
jection applies all round to every subject. 

2831. Your objection is to the results system as it 
has hitherto been carried out by the National 
Board?— Yes. 

2832. And it does not apply to a system which 
would be free from those objections that you 
make to the present system ? — Certainly. I have 
no objection to a results system that allows children’s 
intellects free play and allows the teachers’ mode of 
teaching free play, but at present there is neither free 
play in teaching nor free play of the children’s minds. 

2833. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— T ake that rule 

that Dr. Molloy has read for you: — “Eourth Class : 
Reading. ( a ) To read with ease and correctness 

the Lessons of the Eourth Book, (b) To be acquainted 
with the meaning of the words and phrases.” Now I 
understand you to say that under the results system 
children are able to read these lessons in some sort of 
way, but they are not made acquainted with the 
meaning of the words and phrases ? — That precisely 
is the fact. 

2834. Is it not the fact that the fees awarded, the 
money paid to the teacher, is merely for teaching 
what is under letter “a”?— That is the fact. 

2835. ', Is the teacher paid the results fee for the 
child simply for the answering under letter “ a,” 
without any reference to the answering under letter 
“ b ” ? — Mainly I should say ; so much so that it de- 
serves the appellation solely. 

2836. I understand from a former answer of your- 


self that a child is marked “ pass ” if it passes in 
what is under head “a”? — Yes. 

2837. When a child is marked “pass” will the 
fee be paid to the teacher? — Yes. 

2838. Without reference to whether the child 
passes in “6”? — The whole class is. taken in lump, 
and if the general class answers badly, a percentage is, 
in the Office, taken off from the class 

2839. But the answering of the particular child 
will not be affected by anything that comes under 
head “6” ? — It will not be affected at all. 

2840. Would you consider it an improvement to 
abolish that distinction between “ a ” and “ b,” and 
make the pass dependent not only on the child learn- 
ing the lesson but also on his being acquainted with 
the meaning of the words and phrases ?— It would be 
an improvement, no doubt. 

2841. Would the results system with that alteration 
be destructive of the power of thinking? — I think 
that individual examination and ' payment by results 
will be more or less injurious to the power of th in king 
as long as it is retained. 

2842. You have not answered my question? — I 
have answered your Grace’s question. 

2843. Excuse me, you have not. First I ask you 
do you consider that what I have described would be 
an improvement ? — It would unquestionably. 

2844. I ask you then would the system with that 
modification be, as far as this subject is concerned, 
destructive of the power of thinking? — I think it 
would be injurious to the power of thinking to mark 
individually in any case. 

2845. Requiring children “ to be acquainted with 
the meaning of words and phrases” would be in- 
jurious to the power of thinking? — As long as there 
is individual examination I think the power of think- 
ing would not have fair play. 

2846. How do you think it is injurious to the 
power of thinking to require children “to be acquainted 
with the meaning of words and phrases ” ? — Oh ! no 
I don’t think so. 

2847. Then you don’t think it would be destructive 
of the power of thinking?— I should not like to say 
it would not be destructive. 

2848. You are first saying it and then unsaying 
it. Will you kindly let me know what it is you wish 
definitely to say on this subject? Would it be an 
improvement if this distinction between “a” and 
“ b ” were abolished ? — It would. 

2849. And to have the pass made dependent on 
children having an acquaintance with the meaning 
of words and phrases ?— It would be an improvement. 

2850. Would that requirement be destructive of 
the power of thinking ? — I can’t say until we have 
had experience. 

2851. Would it be possible for the children to be 
acquainted with the meaning of words and phrases in 
the subject matter of what they read if .they did not 
think ?— Certainly not. I may observe with regard 
to that that I remember well at a Conference many 
years ago certain members of the Conference proposed 
what your Grace has suggested. 

2852. Kindly explain to the Commissioners what 
is meant by the Conference ? — A conference of the 
chief officers of the Board, of which the professors 
formed part. 

2853. I think it may be well now to mention to 
you that this very important change that I have 
described to you, and that I find you are in favour of 
has been made in the rules?— That must have 
occurred since I left the Board. 

2854. Quite recently in connection with the new 
programme, and it is important to know that you 
consider it an improvement, but I don’t think the 
teachers will be so well pleased with it? — I may observe 
that one of the main arguments against the adoption 
of the rule was that it would be a very troublesome 
business for the inspectors in these examinations. 

2855. Chairman. — -I s that any reason why it 
should not be done ? — Certainly not. 
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2856. Chairman. — I believe you are a professor 
of Kindergarten, history and geography in the Baggot- 
street Training College ?— Yes, my lord. 

2857. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Lord Belmore 
asks me to put a few general questions to you 
about that College. This may save some time 
as I am the manager of it. Will you kindly ex- 
plain what the Baggot street Training College is ?— 
The Baggot-street Training College is a college in- 
stituted for the training of female teachers. Candi- 
dates are selected from teachers who are already in 
charge of schools, and from those who intend to take 
to teaching afterwards as a profession, so that we 
divide the classes in two, thus: those who have 
already some experience in teaching, and those who 
have none ; the latter come in for a two years’ course, 
whereas the former come in for a one year’s course. 

2858. The actual teachers come in for one year’s 
course and the candidates come in for two years’ 
course ? — V es. 

2859. You were trained in the college and then 
became a teacher yourself ? — Yes. 

2860. And you are now a professor in the College. 
What is the number of students? — We have 155 at 
present. Of these fifty-eight are candidates in their 
first year. I am not quite sure of the remaining 
numbers, but that is roughly it. 

2861. Now, will you explain to the Commission 
the system of instruction pursued with the students 
in training, with regard to kindergarten? — The 
system, my lord, is partly theoretical and partly 
practical. The kindergarten classes meet twice in 
the week, one day for instruction in principles and 
methods, and the other day they are taken by the 
teacher in charge, that is myself, to the practising 
classes in connection with the college, and they there 
put in practice what they have been taught in 
theory. There is also since the issue of the new pro- 
gramme a third hour devoted to kindergarten, which is 
for the benefit of those in the first year of training, in 
which they are simply trained in the principles of 
kindergarten. 

2862. These get no practice ? — No ; because they 
are simply in their first year. The second year will 
be devoted to practice and principles. 

2863. Am 1 correct in saying that in the case of 
persons already teachers they have instruction only 
for one year, but that students who have yet to 
become teachers have instruction for two years ? — 
Precisely, my lord ; the Commissioners will not allow 
teachers to remain in training for more than one 
year. 

2864. Monsignor Molloy. — Teachers already in 
schools? — Yes. 

2865. Chairman. — Is there any other remark you 
wish to make about the system of instruction ? — Well, 
no, there is nothing I wish to say. 

2866. Would you tell us how certificates of pro- 
ficiency are obtained ? — By passing simply a written 
examination on questions set by one of the Board’s 
examiners. I, as professor in the subject, sign the 
certificate for the practical part for trained teachers, 
because those students have been with me in the 
schools for the greater part of the year practising 
what they have been taught, and therefore I am sup- 
posed to be the judge of their capacities as teachers. 

2867. Do you give your certificate from your 
recollection of the work of each individual, or do you 
put them through a course of practical instruction in 
the schools ? — I put them through a practical course, 
and I note as the course proceeds how the student in 
question has worked at her particular part. 

2868. In point of fact you gave her an individual 
examination, and it is not from your general recollec- 
tion of her performance during the year. 


in Baggot-street Training College, examined. m 28. 1807. 
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2869. Will you give us your opinion of the advan- 
tages of kindergarten under those two heads, first, as 
affecting infant school teaching of the ordinary 
elementary subjects, and afterwards as affording a basis 
for subsequent technical training ? — As affecting the 
teaching of ordinary elementary subjects in infants 
schools, I think kindergarten is most useful because it 
trains the teacher to make regular object lessons of what 
would otherwise be purely abstract subjects, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The ordinary subjects of the 
elementary schools in the case of the kindergartener 
become more or less object lessons if she knows her 
business properly and carries out the principles of the 
system. 

2870. Would you tell us how she carries them 
into practice? — Applied for example to writing, 
which is an ordinary school subject, the kindergarten 
child has been taught to observe the form of the lines, 
to accurately hold something in its hands, and to place 
them in a definite position. Now all these things are 
necessary in writing. If a child is learning to form a 
letter, say the letter “A,” there is a definite position 
in which to hold the pencil, and there is a definite 
direction in which to make the lines. In other words 
writing is simply an extension of kindergarten 
drawing in a kindergarten school. 

2871. Then as regards the second head as affording 
a basis for subsequent technical training ? — The train- 
ing of the eye to intelligent perception, and the 
training of the hand to accuracy and precision of 
movement, all these form in themselves a general pre- 
paration for technical training. Then there are 
particular “ gifts ” which lead more directly to it than 
others. We have a child trained to draw ; to observe 
form in the first instance, and to draw this form, to 
fold a paper, to weave, to pleat, to model, and all these 
things are an excellent basis for technical training. 

2872. Do you teach anything in connection with 
weaving? — Yes; paper weaving, it is one of the 
“gifts” of kindergarten. 

2873. Do you think the extension of the kinder- 
garten system is advisable? — Yes, my lord, I think 


2874. I suppose there are objections to the system. 
Have you any remarks to make upon them 1 — Some 
say the system is too mechanical, others say it is 
simply play and that children can play as well out- 
side. Then there are the objections of expense. 

2875. Have you any suggestion to make as to how 
the expense could be got over. Would an increase 
of the fees meet them?— I think there might 
be an initial grant to enable the teacher or 
manager to start the kindergarten, and after that I 
think it would be easy to manage a kindergarten, as 
far as expense goes. It would not take very much to 
start kindergarten in small schools, nor in large 
schools. 

2876. Do you think kindergarten could be started 
in the ordinary National Schools through Ireland ? — 
I think so. 

2877. Do you think there would be a sufficient- 
number of children to enable a proper staff to give 
time to it?— I think so. In an ordinary country 
school with an average of sixty pupils, thirty of these 
children would be in the lower classes, all subjects for 
kindergarten teaching. 

2878. In a school of sixty would there be more 
than one teacher ?— Not under the present system. 

2879. Could the workmistress teach kindergarten, 
do you think ? — Yes, quite well, if she had been 


trained. 

2880. Captain Shaw.— Have you any experience 
of the nature of the teaching of the teachers who 
have been trained in the Training College?— No, 
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course with the teachers, I have not seen any of the 
work, and I am not long enough in the College to 
have had experience of it. 

2881. Do the teachers as a rule appreciate the 
value of the teaching while they are going through 
it ? — They do, very much. They become quite en- 
thusiastic. 

2882. Would that be almost without exception ? — 
Yes, every class. 

2883. This system may be modified to a great ex- 
tent so as to adapt it to other schools ? — Quite so, very 
much modified. Of course the present programme 
would afford such a modification of the system. 

2884. As long as the principles of the teaching are 
observed the actual example used does not make 
much difference ? — No, so long as the principle is 
understood and carried out. 

2885. Mr. Mollov. — D o all the students in training 
at Baggot-street receive instruction in kindergarten ? 
— No, not all. It is what we call an optional subject. 
There are a certain number of subjects that the 
teachers may take or may not take, as they wish. 

2886. Speaking generally, you have about 150 
students under instruction every year ? — Yes. 

2887. What proportion of that number received 
instruction in kindergarten ? — Well, take the present 
year as an example. I have a kindergarten class 
going in for certificates, which consists of twenty- 
eight at present, and then I have first year’s students 
numbering fifty-eight, that is to say, those who have 
entered upon the new programme which makes it 
compulsory. 

2888. So that as a matter it is between eighty 
and ninety ? — At present, but it is only this year 
we have such a number, and it is because of the new 
programme. 

2889. If I mistake not, the College has been in 
existence about fourteen years ? — Yes. 

2890. You are the third professor of kindergarten 
in it ? — Yes. 

2891. Your predecessor had been trained there, 
and you have been trained there as well 1 — Quite so. 

2892. If I mistake not the first professor of kin- 
dergarten was a lady specially selected from the 
Notre Dame College, Liverpool ? — Yes. 

2893. And her qualification in kindergarten was 
the essential feature of her appointment 1— Quite so. 

2894. Have you turned your attention to any mo- 
dification of kindergarten, so as to dovetail it” into 
the ordinary school course ? — Any adaptation that 
would make it more useful in its application. Do you 
mean extending it beyond the infant classes 1 

2895. Extending it beyond the infant classes ? — 
Yes, I think in this way it might be done. For 
instance there is a great deal of drawing taught in 
kindergarten that might be turned to beneficial effect 
when we come to the higher schools by continuing it on, 
whereas now it is dropped for a whole year. Then 
one subject is most important, that is the teaching 
of cutting garments. Children in kindergarten 
are taught to cut out. It might be taught as a step 
beyond kindergarten to draw out and cut garments 
in the higher classes. 

2890. You have not put these thoughts on paper so 
that you could favour the Commissioners with your 
views ? — I have not so far done it. 

2897. Would you find it too troublesome to do so ? 
— Not at all. 

2898. Professor Fitzgerald. — I s the form of 
mechanical drawing taught in kindergarten, drawing 
with rulers ? — No, the children have checkered paper 
which is used as a basis for kindergarten drawing. 

2899. Here in the syllabus for instruction in draw- 
ing in each of the classes of the first standard is 
“ drawing, free-hand and with ruler," so as to lead to 
technical drawing afterwards i ~‘ That would come in 
with the third class drawing ; it would not come in 
with the kindergarten proper. 

2900. Is the art side of drawing cultivated at all, 
that is colouring and so on 7— Yes, children for 


instance are trained to use small crayons, so colour is 
introduced in that way. If they are sufficiently 
advanced and show natural capacity for it they are 
allowed a little water colours, but of course they are 
very minor attempts. 

2901. Are infant boys admitted into school ? — Yes, 
infant boys and girls. 

2902. Are the infant boys taught needlework ? — • 
Yes, pricking and sewing. 

2903. Mr. Redingtox. — A re you aware that at 
present a fee is not paid for kindergarten unless 
there is an organized infant school or infant depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

2904. Do you see any difficulty in teaching it to a 
small number of infants, say five or six ? — Well, it 
would absorb too much time in proportion to the 
important classes if there were but five or six in an 
average school of sixty. 

2905. Take a school of sixty — if six were in the 
infant class, and if there were a second teacher in the 
school, could it be carried out ? — Yes, decidedly. 

2906. Would a monitor be capable of teaching it ? — 
Occasionally, if there was careful supervision, because 
kindergarten requires careful teaching or it loses its 
value as such. 

2907. Is it as difficult to teach kindergarten well 
as to teach any other subject well?— Infant school 
teaching is more difficult than teaching grown pupils. 

2908. Would you be in favour of allowing fees to 
be paid for kindergarten teaching in schools where 
there was a second teacher, or a monitor, if the monitor 
understood how to teach the subject ? — Yes, I would. 

2909. Do you think it desirable to extend the 
teaching of kindergarten by such an alteration of our 
rules? — I think so. 

2910. Chairman. — I want to ask you one question. 
You said that infant teaching is more difficult than 
teaching older children. Now, in a large school where 
there are many teachers, would the more experienced 
person perform the duty of teaching the infant rather 
than the older children? — Well, if not, she ought to 
be, because the teaching of the infant department 
requires more natural taste for teaching on the part of 
the teacher. 

2911. Then it requires more facility for imparting 
your own ideas to the mind of the child ? — Yes. 

2912. Professor Fitzgerald. — M ay 1 ask whether 
kindergarten occupations, even though the. children 
amuse themselves with them, would not be better 
than leaving the children idle in the way that children 
are often left? — Very much better. 

2913. Mr. Redington — H ow long should the 
kindergarten lesson last ? — It depends upon the class 
of children. For children from three to five years of 
age not more than twenty minutes ; but there ought 
to be at least two kindergarten lessons a day in the 
infant school. 

2914. With a break between? — Yes. 

2915. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou have a very 
large infant school in Baggot-street? — We have a 
very large one. 

2916. About how many? — An average of about 
three hundred. At present they are low on account 
of the sickness amongst the children in the city. 

2917. How many are getting instruction in kinder- 
garten at present ? — Every child in the infant school. 

2918. How many days in the week is it taught by 
the ordinary, teachers of the school, and how many 
days by the Queen’s scholars under your supervision ? 
— One day in the week for an hour and a-half I and 
my students go to the schools, and every other 
day of the week, and for the remaining portion of the 
day I am there, it is in charge of a Sister and her 
assistants. 

2919. For how long is the teaching going on at 
kindergarten? — It is going on continually. When 
one class finishes, another takes its place, and it is 
drafted on to the elementary subjects. 

2920. How long does it last for each set of 
children ? — Half-amhour. 
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2921. Then they are in a separate room?— Yes,, 
your Grace. „ . , 

2922 Mr Redington.— Is it necessary in order 
to teach, it well that it should be, carried on in a 
separate room ?— No; it is advisable if possible ; but 
it is not necessary. . 

2923. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Singing enters into 
kindergarten arrangements? — Very largely. 

2924. And it would be inconvenient to have these 
infants singing their songs in the general room ?— It 
-would. 

2925. So that if you had not a separate room it 
■would be inconvenient? — Unless you take it as part 
of the general singing lesson. 

2926. To what extent is singing taught in the 
kindergarten department in Baggot-street ?— Singing 
songs accompanies their games for musical drill. 

2927. I was sorry to hear yesterday that as a 
general rule the teaching of singing that goes on in 
the kindergarten schools in the country is only sing- 
ing by ear. Is it in your opinion possible to teach 
even these infants the elements of music?— It is 
quite possible with children, say, of six, and possibly 
at five years of age, with what I would call the first 
steps of the Tonic method. 

2928. That is the method for which we are so 
largely indebted to the late Mr. Curwen, and generally 
spoken of as the “ Tonic Sol-Fa.” Of course you are 
made up in this Tonic method? — Yes 

2929. You think it is much more valuable for use 
in the infant school than the old five-line Hullah 
system ? — We would not attempt it. 

2930. One of the advantages of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system is that it makes it possible, and even easy, to 
teach a certain amount of music to these children and 
to teach it to them on really scientific lines? — Quite so. 

2931. But you would not attempt to teach it to 
them formally as a science ? — Oh, no. 

2932. I think it is one of the fundamental elements 
of the kindergarten system that as it is brought 
before the child it proceeds on thoroughly scientific 
lines, but there is no attempt made to make the child 
grasp scientific principles as such ? — No ; that would 
be a mistake on the part of the teacher. 

2933. So that it would not be necessary to burden 
the child with the theory of music ; but what the 
child learns really is the theory of music ? — Quite so. 
For instance, a child could sing by note from what 
we call the hand signs. That is an introductory step 
to singing afterwards from what we call the kinder- 
garten modulator. 

2934. Do you make any attempt to get the infants 
to sing from the modulator? — Yes; they also sing 
•from the hand sign. 

2935. That is really a form of singing by note? — A es. 

2936. Up to this it was only a comparatively small 
number of teachers who went in for kindergarten 
in Baggot-street ? — Yes. 

2937. What percentage had they to get in order to 
qualify themselves for a certificate to teach it ? — Sixty 
per cent. 

2938. Don’t you regard that as a great difficulty in 
the way of taking up kindergarten ? — A very great 
difficulty indeed. 

2939. A teacher has to score 50 per cent, all round 
in order to pass the qualifying examination at all. 
Now, suppose she took up kindergarten, and got 60 
or even 100 per cent, in it, would these marks count 
towards the classification of the teacher? — Not 
.at all. 

2940. So that in addition to having to get 00 per 
•cent, they had to spend their time at a subject that 
did not count towards their classification ? — Quite so. 

2941. This is not the case in our new programme? — 

No. , 

2942. Candidates can now go in for kindergarten, 
and having secured 20 per cent, in it, they get credit 
for those marks towards the general classification ?— 
Quite so. 

2943. But yet they will not get a certificate for 


teaching kindergarten unless they score 60 per 
cent; in it ? — No. Miss 

2944. So a teacher may pass in kindergarten on 
the same marks as she may pass in arithmetic, and 
she is qualified to teach arithmetic, but not qualified 
to teach kindergarten ? — That is so. 

2945. You consider at all events, that there is an 

improvement in having marks that are scored for 
kindergarten or any optional subject count towards 
classification ?— Certainly, your Grace. . 

2946. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think that 
teachers who have passed at 20 per cent, should bo 
considered qualified to teach kindergarten— would 
that be a sufficient qualification ? — Quite so, if they 
are able to pass the practical examination. Twenty 
per cent, only on the theoretical part, as examined in 
writing, ought to be sufficient. 

2947. Do you think it would be advisable to give a 

certificate to those who have got higher marks ?— Oh ! 
certainly. . 

2948 Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — For instance, m an 
important school like Baggot-street, if the nuns were 
looking for a teacher they would naturally look for a 
teacher who had as high a qualification as 60 per cent, 
and not one merely qualified by 20 per cent. ? — Acs. 

2949. Have you thought what percentage would 
be desirable to qualify for a high class certificate, as 
distinguished from a mere certificate qualifying a per- 
son to teach? — Perhaps you would deal with that in 
the paper that you have promised to send in? — 
Yes. There is one subject I would like to mention 

2950. Chairman.— Suppose a young teacher were 
appointed to a school where there were many teachers, 
what class would it be likely that she would be 
appointed to begin at once ? — That would depend en- 
tirely on the principal teacher in charge. 

2951. What would be likely, a class in the middle 
course or the junior course ? — I am afraid if it were an 
ordinary national school she would be put to teach 
the infants in the first place. 

2952. And you think that would be a wrong 
arrangement ? — Yes. 

2953. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You said just now 
there was one subject that you wished to speak 
about? — Yes, the examination in kindergarten. 

2954. Is it the examination of the students in 
training or of the pupils ? — The pupils. 

2955. What do you wish to say about them ?— 1 
think specialists in the system would be better for the 
development of it, because very often it is the result 
that is looked to rather than the method. 

2956. In the kindergarten system, I take it, the 
method pursued is the important thing ? — It is the 
important thing. 

2957. The results are worth something, but the 
method of teaching is the important thing ? — Yes. 

2958. But the present system of examination looks 
rather to the results than the methods ? — Yes, your 
Grace, and in that way I think it requires reformation. 

2959. You were a teacher yourself in an ordinary 
national school in the city. Did it strike you as a great 
defect in the results system of examination generally 
that it necessarily looks rather to results than to 
methods ?— Yes, your Grace, in all the schools. 

2960. You think it desirable there should be 
specially qualified examiners in this particular depart- 
ment ? — I think so, your Grace. 

2961. You are aware that in the department of 
music we provide a special examiner, to some extent 
at all events ? — Yes. 

2962. This is not yet done in such subjects as 
drawing and kindergarten ? — No, it would be a very 
substantial improvement to have specialists. 

2963. Especially as regards infants, as of course a 
great deal of their future success in the school may 
depend on a good start in kindergarten ? — Yes. 

2964. Captain Shaw. — Would you recommend any 
form of examination for infants? — Certainly. The 
examination would be more of the teacher's methods 
than of the infants individually. 


20, 1897. 
M. Dalf 
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2965. Do you think it is any indication of the 
effect of kindergarten teaching of children what 
standard they come to ? — No ; if they have gone 
through the National schools. The ordinary National 
school programme necessitates children remaining in 
kindergarten — well, no, it does not necessitate, but it 
allows them to remain in kindergarten up to the third 
class, but as a rule you will find that kindergarten is 
not continued to that extent, and that when children 
come to the third class they are drafted into the senior 
school, and kindergarten is entirely neglected. 

2966. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — We see by the 
returns that very few were examined, either boys 
or girls, in the third class ? — Yes ; they must leave 
the Infant school at a certain age, and that age is 
generally exceeded when the child has reached the 
third class, so that excludes them from the benefits 
of kindergarten. Then you ask me as to the result 
of a child’s training in kindergarten ; the result on 
the child’s general intelligence is most marked. They 
are more intelligent, they are receptive, and their 
faculties have been more developed. Their eyes and 
hands are trained properly, if the teaching has been 
done properly. 

2967. Jn other words, they are more capable of 
being educated properly afterwards. Just one point 


about the extent to which boys are taught in kinder- 
garten. You have only an experience of Baggot- 
street ? — Yes, but we have boys there. 

2968. Well, I find that 15,000 boys were examined 
and 21,000 girls, in our last report. That would show 
that the teaching of boys in kindergarten goes to a 
fairly large extent ? — Yes. 

2969. In the second class there were 1,552 boys 
and 1,537 girls, so that there were nearly the same 
number of boys as girls'? — Yes. 

2970. Rev. Dr. Evans. — May I ask you do yon 
take any part in the teaching of the practising schools 
connected with the Training College in which you are 
a professor? — Not with a view to the direct instruc- 
tion of the children, but with a view to practising 
students in teaching I do. 

2971. You don’t do anything there in the capacity 
of a teacher of the school?- -Oh, nothing whatever. 

2972. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Your work is. 
confined altogether to the Training College and to the- 
instruction of the students in that college when they 
come into kindergarten department in the practising 
school one day a week ? — Quite so, youi Grace. 

2973. The children of the school derive no ad- 
vantage whatever from your power of instruction as. 
a teacher of kindergarten ? — No ; none whatever. 


Mr. P. Bertram Foy, Professor of Drawing in St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra, examined. 


2974. Chairman. — You are the professor of Draw- 
ing in St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra ? — 
Yes, my lord. 

2975. Have you any observations to make in re- 
ference to the teachers’ programme ? — My connection 
with Drumcondra is not of very long duration. I 
have been there a little over a year, but on going 
there the first thing that struck me with regard 
to the teaching of drawing was the absence of a 
detailed programme as a guide to the teacher. For 
instance, we had among our subjects practical geome- 
try, perspective and freehand drawing, and with 
regard to the practical part of the course we had no 
guide, as far as I could see, as to how far perspective 
was to extend, whether it was to be confined to mere 
perspective drawing of a cube or whether the students 
might be required to draw in perspective a steam 
engine. The same, of course, applies to practical 
geometry. We had merely the heading, and I think 
the first difficulty I experienced with regard to taking 
up the subject was really to know what course exactly 
to follow in the teaching of it. 

2976. Can you suggest any steps that might be 
taken to render the present programme more 
practical? — Well, I thiuk if you contemplate the in- 
troduction of manual instruction on anything like a 
large scale you will have to considerably alter the 
present scheme under which drawing is carried on. 

2977. In what direction ? — At present I think as 
far as I can judge — I have no experience of the 
ordinary day schools under the Board — but from 
what I have heard of the evidence so far with regard 
to drawing, I concluded that drawing consists of 
simply copying a number of curved line patterns from 
paper. Of course that would be of some use later 
on. But if we want drawing of practical use we 
have to add considerably to that programme and to 
diversify it to some extent. 

2978. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Your first fault 
with the programme is that it is not sufficiently 
detailed ? — Y es, your Grace. 

2979. It is hardly detailed at all ? — A mere state- 
ment “ Perspective ” is rather insufficient, I think, in 
dealing with a subject like that. 

2980. Of course this programme comes to the 
college authorities from the Commissioners, so that it 
would rest with the Commissioners to work out a 
more detailed programme? — In fact I may mention 


that in preparation I had to be guided by the former 
papers. 

2981. I was just going to ask you what clue you 
got as to the sort of thing you should teach ? — The 
suggestion as to the programme to be carried out was 
entirely derivable from the papers set in former years. 

2982. They are published in a series of blue books, 
and it was only, by going through these you could 
find out whether your students should draw cubes or 
steam engines? — Yes, your Grace. 

2983. You mentioned a second difficulty in the pro- 
gramme, that it was not sufficiently practical ? — Yes. 

2984. As to freehand, do you think it practical ? 
— Yes ; it would form an essential part of the course- 

2985. That consists in copying straight and curved 
line objects from one piece of paper on to another ? — 
Yes. 

2986. Would that sort of drawing be of much use 
if drawing was to be applied for practical purposes ? 
Suppose, for instance, that a carpenter sees a particular 
kind of chair and it occurs to him that if he had 
that chair at home he could make something like it,, 
but he hasn’t it at home, he is perhaps twenty miles 
away from home — now does our system give any real 
help to a man who wants t« construct a chair in that- 
way? — If the drawing is confined to mere copying 
from the flat of curved line objects I take it that 
the student, no matter what perfection he arrives 
at, will be incapable of producing a drawing of the 
object which he could send to a tradesman and say 
“ I want that made.” 

2987. What kind of drawing do you suggest should 
be brought into our system for this purpose? — I 
would suggest that instead of devoting time to this 
sort of work the student should be brought face to 
face with a simple object and make a sketch of it. 

2988. Have we any object drawing at present? — 
Yes, but not to scale or measurement. 

2989. What we have is in the artistic direction, 
and drawing to scale would tend in the practical 
direction? — Yes, which, of course, with manual work 
would be the first step. 

2990. Could it be illustrated in what we get from 
architects in reference to church buildings. The 
architect may give a picture of what the church 
may be, but he also gives us a very inartistic thing, a 
mere elevation of the church, or a section or ground 
plan. Is that what you contemplate when you speak 
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send a photograph to a — - . - - 

* church built from the photograph, as to send the 


’ ’ a contractor, and say you want oomeup SwSt would be most de- 

sirable for us to encourage them to come up in ?— 
Decidedly in practical geometry. That is, I mean 
solid geometry of the kind I have referred to 

3009. Do you think that in the Training Colleges 
and in the schools it would be better for us to 
encourage a combination of both ? — In the mere 
sketching of an object for the purposes of making a 
drawing to scale there is an educational training as to 
; and form, because when the student makes the 


P 2991. Our system tends in the direction of pictures 
instead of plans or elevations 1—1 won’t go so far as 
to call them pictures, but the absence of plans is very 
manifest. 

2992. You think pictures would be too aignmea a 

3iame to give them ?— Sometimes they are rather 
pictorial. . , , , 

2993. At all events your suggestion is that our 


n is tnac our eyo »uu imm, , r „ , . ... 

a rough sketch. If the measurements clash with 


2994° Is there not something omitted from 


SfofSSSia of — —k™. 

C U p “ more advanced geometry are included in his drawing with rule and compass exactly of the 
your programme, but, so far as I can see, have no 


dimensions. , . , 

3011. Would he not begin by making a drawing to 


^{8!£5£ portion of dimensions Sgin^i a rough sketch of 


the object marking his dimensions o 

3012. And he would then test them ? — Yes. 

3013. And when he found them incorrect he would 
alter his drawing ? — Yes. 

3014. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— He would work 
5 to get everything into scale, when making the 


the South Kensington programme ?— It comes under 
.geometry of the line and plane. Students who have 
worked that may not be able to draw plans and ele- 
vations of an ordinary stool. 

2996. You happen to knowsomething also of elemen- 
tary science in schools ? — Yes, I have some experience. - -- - - 0 . . - 

2997. You harm some experience of the practical finished _ Toa think he ought 

'‘““m Do'you think a ouTpre.mnu'chooi system could to be able to make a rough sketch and a hmshed 
be usefully modified in the practical direction by intro- drawing 1-Yes ; but I would require no high artistic 
during something of elementary scien ? _l-I think merit m ^roughAet^ ^ the 


original object 1 — Yes. 

3017 You said it would be desirable to have the 
programme more detailed. Would it not be desirable 
that the teachers in the different colleges should con- 
fer together and make suggestions 1—1 think it would 


elementary science would be about the principal 
method of cultivating accuracy of observation and 
careful training. 

2999. Do you think there is a great need of culti- 

vating accuracy 1 - — I do. I have practical experience 
•of that. 0 

3000. Carelessness about measurements 1 — Careless- b e very desirable. . 

ness about measurements. 3018. Do you think it would be possible for the 

3001. It seems to be a national fault, not caring teachers to confer together and provide us with their 
whether a thing is half an inch or so too long er half suggestions 1 — I think it would. 

.an inch or so too short? — I am afraid “about” comes 3019. In one of the syllabuses which has been 
in frequently, or “ near enough.” issued by the Department of Science and Art in Eng- 

3002. Mr. Redington.— Do you wish freehand w {q ' the p ract i ca l Physics course, it is recom- 

drawing to be entirely excluded ?— Oh ! not at all. mended fchat some 0 f the apparatus required can and 
I regard it as an essential part of the programme, *. ht t() be made by tbe students themselves, in the 
but I think under the existing circumstances the sec ° ond and third year’s course of manual work; that is 
.students in schools spend a considerable time m the appara tus required for science teaching ? Do you 
mere copying outline objects from the llat. 1 think think that wovdd be a possible arrangement here 1 — A 
if the students were brought face to face with simple deal of thafc would depend on the natural skill 

•objects, say a box, and asked to make a rough sketch S the teacber j n r i„„i n o- up the apparatus, but if we 


of the box, and after that to measure and mark the 
"true dimensions of the box, then if he is able to make 
a correct drawing to scale with rule and compass he 
; is then drawing that which is workable. 

3003. You would have scale drawing in addition 
.to freehand ? — I would introduce that at once. 


take the introduction of elementary science as an ex- 
tension of the kindergarten system the teacher can 
go a very fair way towards arriving at very important 
scientific results. 

onori Tin vmi think it would be possible to arrange 
land ( — 1 would introduce tnat at once. 3020. Do you minx a a i fi 

300 t . You think the toucher should know both that, part 

their own science instruction?— I think it c 


kinds of drawing in order to give Sdent teaching in should" consist in t 

Stl;S. IeS “ d ‘° " 1 th “ 8 ~S s you« 

3005. Professor Fitzgerald.— Do you think it is admit that glass forms a -very ™P° r a “ and 

desirable that the teacher should be trained in free- apparatus, glass blowin 0 g . iti to 

hand 1— -Decidedly, and I_ think in Training Colleges -rk^t^ej jjl * 


a considerable amount of attention ought to be de- 

■ voted to blackboard work . and that the pencil should atrjalton. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wlli „ 6 

3°S S fc DramiL rtiey teach each student of elementary mechanics that j* 

freehand l_This year we do, not all the year round, except levers 1-Apparatus of that kind voul.l, J 
but we do a considerable amount of work m practical f^J“e this advantage, that it 

under this revised KS some useful facts , the £ 

new programme will have to come up either in free- getting rid of it is .1.0 important, because it would be 
hand or mechanical drawing. Have you any reason always useful in object lessons. 


26.1837. 
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3022. And don’t you consider the children would 
think the piece of apparatus they had made them- 
selves was more real, and not so abstruse a thing as 
one that was imposed upon them from without 1 ? — 
Yes, I am decidedly of that opinion. 

3023. When dp you think it would he feasible 
to introduce elementary science teaching into the 
schools : in the upper classes ? — I would be inclined 
to graduate it from the kindergarten system. 

3024. By object lessons t — By object lessons. For 
instance, in kindergarten they are simply expected 
to recognise the form of a sphere or of a cone. I 
would take that a step further and make them mea- 
sure its diameter ; measure the diameter of the 
cone, or ascertain the dimensions of a prism, and I 
would begin elementary science by giving them 
simple solids to measure and estimate the volume of 
and check that result by the displacement of water in 
graduated vessels. The apparatus required for the 
whole process would be the same kindergarten 
apparatus in use, and the glass vessel, the measuring 
glass, would form only a small part of the apparatus. 
That brings you at once to the question of relative 
density and specific gravity. 

3025. Then from your experience of children you 
think the children could understand that ? — If they 
had practical illustrations, if they derived the know- 
ledge from making the experiments they could grasp 
it. 

3026. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You attach great 
importance to their making the experiments them- 
selves, and not having the experiments merely made 
for them by the teachers 1 — Making the experiments 
themselves. 

3027. Mr. Molloy. — How many students are 
under instruction in Drumcondra in drawing? — I 
should think 166. 

3028. In fact all the students in the College are 
bound to receive instruction in drawing ? — There are 
'very few exceptions. Some of those in the senior 
division may not show any aptitude for freehand, and 
with permission from the President they are not 
required to learn it. 

3029. On entering the College, the students had 
some acquaintance, chiefly with freehand, I think 
you mentioned ? — That is chiefly my experience. 

3030. Are you aware that mensuration now comes 
in as a separate programme subject. Isn’t it likely 
henceforward that more students will enter for practi- 
cal geometry than in the past? — Yes, I should think 
it would be; but yet it is difficult to say why teachers 
who have such a knowledge of Euclid as our teachers 
have, that is of the theory of Euclid, should find such 
a difficulty in ordinary practical geometry. 

3031. They have paid more attention to Euclid 
proper than to mensuration ? — Yes. I think practical 
geometry should be used as a means of elucidating 
Euclid and as a means of solving many scientific 
problems. 

3032. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think Euclid 
should only be taught subsequently to practical 
geometry ? — I think practical geometry could be in- 
troduced at a very early stage, such as measurement 
of surfaces. There is that in the kindergarten 
system. 

3033. If we consider that practical geometry, of 
course they begin that long before they approach the 
theoretical aspect of the subject. That is the right 
way it should be approached ? —Yes. 

3034. Mr. Molloy. — Are you acquainted with the 
working of the National Schools? — I am not. 

3035. I know Convent National Schools in which 
they take up practical geometry at a very early 
period, teaching it ns an introduction to drawing. 

3036. Captain Shaw. — You propose that the 
teachers should learn these subjects : Freehand, 
model drawing, and practical geometry ? — My pro- 
posal is that instead of the present arrangement of 
having practical, plane, and solid geometry the 
teacher should be made familiar with the making of 


what I may call the scientific drawings of small ob- 
jects, that is making plans and elevations of small 
objects from the objects themselves. 

3037. Do you think in the time you could devote 
in the training college you could thoroughly instruct 
teachers in that? — Under the present arrangement I 
don’t think you would have time. When you intro- 
duce practical elements it means the absorption of a 
very much larger amount of time. 

3038. You advocate that teachers should com- 
mence drawing from models at once? — Well, I 
would be inclined to start them from models imme- 
diately. 

3039. Before they commence to use their pencils, 
don’t you think they should have some preliminary- 
training in the use of their pencils ? — In kindergarten 
they have what may be considered the fivst training 
in drawing. They will have by that time learned the 
use of their pencils to some extent. 

3040. What standard would you look for to give 
teachers certificates? Do you consider the South 
Kensington standard too high? — To give teachers 
a certificate in practical geometry I consider the art 
portion, practical, plane and solid geometry would be 
sufficient to do for teachers, a sufficiently high stan- 
dard to attain. 

3041. The art portion does riot contain any solid 
geometry ? — They generally have two or three ques- 
tions in solid geometry. 

3042. What efficiency could you look for in free- 
hand drawing? — About the same standard as the 
elementary subject in freehand in South Kensington. 
I think I may venture to say that I would not at all 
advocate the making of freehand a compulsory subject, 
for a certificate. 

3043. Would you make drawing on the blackboard 
a compulsory subject? — I would make it more a 
meritorious part of the teacher’s work. It should be 
considered in his certificate more than making it 
obligatory. 

3044. Then the only subject you would make 
obligatory would be practical geometry ? — Solid 
geometry ; I see no reason, whatever, why the teacher- 
should not be able to thoroughly master that. 

3045. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — S o as to enable^ 
him to make the practical drawing jou speak- of ? — 
Mainly that. 

3046. Captain Shaw. — W ould you allow the use 
of the blackboard to count for a higher certificate or 
qualification? — Yes, I think the use of the black- 
board is a most important factor for every 
teacher. 

3047. Then you don’t find it practical to give the 
teachers the instruction you would wish under the 
present system of having certificates in these three 
subjects ? — No ; I think under the present system the 
teacher may possibly get through the programme and 
not be in a position to produce working drawings- 
even of simple objects. 

3048. Rev. Dr. Evans. — W hat is your position 
exactly in Drumcondra ? — The only position I hold is 
in reference to the teaching of drawing solely. 

3049. You are a professor; you are one of the 
staff? — Yes. 

3050. Have you anything to do with the teaching 
in the practising school? — Nothing whatever. 

3051. Is there a teacher of drawing in the practis- 
ing school? — Not especially for drawing, I should 
think. 

3052. Do you think that what you have told us- 
here could be carried out in the practising schools ? — 
I have no doubt it could. 

3053. Because your observations were more 
especially directed to the Queen’s scholars ? — Yes. 

3054. But you think that what you have said could 
be carried out in the ordinary schools ? — I think in 
the higher forms of the ordinary schools it could be 
carried out and with very distinct advantage. I 
think it would considerably relieve the monotony of 
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drawing, as carried out at present, the repeated copy- 
in" of curved line objects. . 

”3055. Most Rev. Dr. WAISS.-Jhe pupils m the 
practising school, derive no benefit whatever from 
year connection with the college t-I have never been 

altogether in the college, 


and the salary you receive is for work in the college 1 fd>. 88^1807. 
— Yes, your grace. . . „ 

3057. You are not paid by the National Education Bertram For 
Board for any work to be done in the school, and in 
fact you have no opportunity of extending your teaching 
to the children in the school ? — None, whatever. 


Mr. P. Goodman, Examiner in Music to the Board of National Education, examined. 


3058. Ch Ain man. — You are an examiner in music 
under the National Board of Education in Ireland! 

3059. I think you can give us some information on 
the subject of the Tonic Sol-Fa system m connection 
with kindergarten ? — W ell, I have very little know- 
led"e of kindergarten, but I have seen what the Ionic 
Sol-Fa did in connection with kindergarten in one ot 
the Convent schools, and the results there were simply 

SP 3060 d ’Most Rev. Dr. Walsii.— You consider that 
it is possible to teach the elementary portions ot 
the Tonic Sol-Fa system even to young children f— 

^ 3061. At what age do you think they could begin 
to learn ? — The children I saw at work were about 


3062. You think the system is much more applic- 
able in the case of young children than the old Hullah 
system 1 — Much more. The Hullah system would be 
quite a mistake. 

3063. And teaching even these young children on 
the Tonic system is not only possible but easy f— 
Easy and delightful. 

3064 The kind of music these children would learn 
in kindergarten would be of use to them afterwards! 

3065 y There is nothing in it that they would have 
to unlearn afterwards— it could all remain with them 
even if they were to become equal to Wagner or any 
other musician of the highest eminence !— Quite so. 

3066. Do you think the Tonic Sol-Fa system an 

educational system in itself 1 — Quite so. . 

3067. Just as the kindergarten system is in its 

^*3068 What do you consider are the educational 
advantages of the Tonic Sol-Fa system 1— In the first 
place it teaches them to observe, and m the next 
place it teaches them to read music. 

3069. There is a book written by Mr. Curwen 
which I have always regarded as a most useful book 
for persons engaged in teaching in any department ; 
it is called “ The Teachers’ Manual, it lays down 
most useful principles of teaching ?— 1 Certainly. 

3070. One of these is to teach the “ thing before 
you teach the “ name ” of it !— Yes._ 

3071. That is a common principle ot the ionic 

Sol-Fa 1 Quite so. Another is “ the easy before the 

3072. And another, I think, is the “simple before 

the complex ” 1 — Quite so. , . . , 

3073 And another and a very important principle 
is, “ one thing at a time ” ?— Most certainly. 

3074. These ar.e all most useful educational prin- 
ciples 1— Quite so ; in music as in everything else. 

3075. Then it is a useful thing to put them m 
operation, as embodied in this Tonic Sol-Fa system, 
through all our schools 1 — Yes, and it would be very 
desirable if it could be taught to our infants. At 
present children only from the second class up are 
taught, and I would strongly recommend that children 
in the first year should be taught. 


3076. I believe that in England singing is taught g; dm(UU 
on the Tonic Sol-Fa method to very small children f— 

Yes: and the children understand it. It is quite pos- 
sible to teach a child who does not know his letters 
to sing the Tonic Sol-Fa, beginning with hand signs. 

3077 I believe you have experience of the won- 
derful results produced in Dublin schools by this 

Sy 3078. MR Redington.— D o you think it would be 
useful to teach music by ear to little children 1 I 
think it would be very much better to teach it by 
note. By this system it is quite possible to teach it 

by 3079. To children of four years of age?— Well, of 
course something must be taught by ear then, but 

there ought to be a little teachmg by note. 

3080. From as early an age as that —Yes. ur 
course teaching by ear is better than nothing. 

3081. Professor Fitzgerald.— The whole of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa consists in providing the children with 

. the facts, namely, musical intervals ? — Yes, teachmg 

^ 30 h 8°2 rd 'u ltimately you go through very elaborate 
and complicated generalities ?-We go over the whole 
scale and transition. 

3083. Transition is very complicated {— JNot in 
Tonic Sol-Fa ; we show it very easily. 

3084 Because the children are familiar with the 
facts first?- Yes ; the notation is very simple 

3085. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. -The knowledge of 
the notation comes after the knowledge ol the facts? 

3086° Professor Fitzgerald.— Then Tonic Sol-Fa 
may be described as providing familiar facts and 
going from them to scientific generalities ?— Quite so. 

3087 And the science of music is taught in a 
proper way from the facts (-Quite so ; from the very 
beginning. taught at P'' es<>Ilt m E “S lim<i to 

four million children. f 

3088. Most Rev: Dr. WAtsn.^ I believe Professor 
Helmholtz expressed strong approbation of the Ionic 
Sol-Fa system ? — Quite so; and better even than 
Professor Helmholtz, I think, is the testimony of the 

teachers who use the methods. _ 

3089. Then we have high scientific testimony in 
favour of it, and also the practical experience of the 
teachers ?— Certainly. 

3090. Professor Fitzgerald.— Is there any use in 
teaching children that certain black marks made on 
lines are called Fifths and Thirds t--Not a bit of use. 

3091 Isn’t that system adopted by the Interme- 
diate Education Boaidl-Well, that is of no use in 
teaching children ; it Mould not teach them to sing. 

3092 There is no use in our adopting any system 
of that 'kind 1-None whatever; it was long enough 

‘”3093. Most Rev. Dr. WAtsn.— You would not 
have a system of teaching music under which a deaf 
and dumb child could obtain the first prise which, 

I am sorry to have to say, is still the case under the 
Intermediate Education Board t-No, your grace. 

The Commission then adjourned. 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE. 


[Note. — The Figures refer to the Numbers of the Questions .] 
Agriculture, Theory of : — Drawing : 


Teaching in ordinary National Schools of, Hamilton, 
109-111, 196, 197, 203, 205, 206, 214-216, 257- 
260, 264-266, 358. Purser, 585, 735, 785-796, 
871, 872. Strange, 882-884. Carroll, 1195, 
1197-1225, 1247-1265, 1453, 1454, 1458-1461, 
1488-1490, 1492-1495. 

Courses of Training for Teachers in, Hamilton, 
343-346. Strange, 1001, 1002. Carroll, 1104, 
1106-1123, 1131-1140, 1143-1154, 1167, 1172- 
1184, 1223, 1224, 1226-1246, 1297, 1320-1322, 
1614. 

Agriculture, Practical : — 

School Farms or Agricultural Schools, Hamilton, 
84-93, 205, 206, 211, 212. Stronge, 964-967. 
Carroll, 1262-1264, 1266-1288. 1299, 1389- 
1398, 1400, 1404, 1406, 1407, 1427-1434, 1436- 
1452, 1455, 1456, 1462-1481, 1486-1490, 1496— 
1554, 1558, 1559, 1562-1566. 

School Gardens, Hamilton, 84, 85, 205, 206, 211 
212. Purser, 736-740. Stronge, 883-888! 
929-938, 958, 964-967, 992-1000, 1004, 1005. 
Carroll, 1263, 1264, 1277, 1375, 1389, 1399, 
1401-1405, 1423-1426, 1435, 1436, 1482-1485 
1491, 1495, 1497-1499, 1555-1557, 156C-1563. 
Agricultural Model Schools 

Carroll, 1168, 1169, 1341-1357, 1360-1373, 1387, 
1388, 1437. 

Albert Agricultural Institute, Glasnevin, Stronge, 
1001, 1002. Carroll, 1103, 1104, 1106-1142 
1147-1151, 1155, 1159, 1164-1167, 1172-1194 
1196, 1226-1240, 1289-1298, 1300-1322, 1326,’ 
1362-1368, 1407-1422, 1603-1606, 1613, 1614. 
Munster Dairy School, Carroll, 1105, 1155-1162, 
1323-1335, 1355, 1356, 1361, 1374, 1376-1386, 
1407, 1513-1515. 

Bee-Keeping : — 

Carroll , 1389, 1576, 1577, 1594. 

Botany : — 

Purser, 755-759, 785-796. Carroll, 1453, 1454. 
Building Grants and Loans : — 

Hamilton, 17, 19-21, 23-37. 

Convent Schools : — 

Capitation Grants to, Hamilton, 94, 246-254 
334-342. Purser, 597-606. 

Cookery in, Purser, 844. 

Dairy Department in, Carroll, 1572-1574, 1597 
1607-1609. 

Drawing in, Purser, 904-908. 

Industrial Departments in, Hamilton, 95, 96. 
Purser, 1010-1012. Prendergast, 1988, 2001* 
2063, 2088-2100, 2208-2210, 2232-2243. ’ 

Kindergarten in, Downing, 413, 442-446 Kennu 
2284, 2436, 2437, 2445, 2446. J> 

Languages in, Purser, 678. 

Cookery : — 


Hamilton, 118-121, 204-208, 213, 217, 223-227 
298-300, 368-372. Downing, 532, 552’ 
Srr.A 721 - 723 ’ 777 - 78 °. 806, 807, 837-84L 
864-870. Stronge, 1034-1053, 1090-1096. 
™1 1296 ' Prend «rgast, 2050, 2051. Kenny, 
263d-264d. 

, DimI Vnatnma, and Instruction by Itinerant 
Teachers : — 


Downing, 474, 475, 481-527, 547-552. Purser, 
556-582, 593-6.72, 688-712, 716, 833-836. 
Stronge, 892-896, 904-928, 939-956, .1001-1003, 
1083. Carroll, 1159, 1160. Moran, see entire 
evidence, 1615—1782. f* ike, see entire evidence, 
1784-1978. Prendergast, 2068, 2069. Kenny, 
2292, 2316, 2331, 2492-2506, 2518-2526, 2541- 
2547, 2550-2554. Joyce, 2660, 2601, 2709- 
2733. Daly, 2899, 2900. Foy, 2974-2995, 
2999-3018, 3027-3057. 

Certificate of Competency to Teach, Downing, 
523-525. Purser, 573-578, 593-612, 627-629 
636, 637, 652-654, 700-712, 734, 968, 969. 
Moran, 1677-1682, 1719, 1720, 1734-1751 
1757-1759, 1774-1779. Cooke, 1789-1794,’ 
1812-1818, 1834-1847, 1853-1865, 1908-1913, 
1917-1921, 1941-1943. Foy, 3040-3047. 

In Primary Schools, Downing, 482, 483, 656- 
661. Moran, 1722-1725. Cooke, 1802-1805 
1827-1834, 1914-1916, 1923-1925. 

Programme for Training Colleges, Hamilton, 157, 
159-161. Purser, 557. Cooke, 1785-1801, 
1807-1810, 1819-1826, 1866-1894, 1901-1907 
1917-1920, 1926-1940, 1944-1947, 1974-1978 
Foy, 2975-2995, 3002-3018, 3027-3039. 

In Kildare Place Training College, Cooke, 1784- 
1801, 1807-1826, 1831-1834, 1848-1852, 1866- 
1868, 1887-1894, 1901, 1903-1907, 1917-1920 
1929-1936, 1944-1947, 1974-1978. 

In Marlborough Street Training College, Moran 
1615, 1617-1631, 1635, 1643-1657, 1677— 171o’ 
1717-1721, 1752-1754, 1760, 1761. 

Fees: — See “Results Fees System.” 


Geography : — 

Hamilton, 109. Purser, 585-592, 684-687 751- 
754. Stronge, 962, 1066-1068. 

Grammar : — 

Hamilton, 109, 384-386. Purser, 675-677, 751- 
754. Stronge, 962, 973-975, 1069-1072. ’ 
Handicraft : — 


Hamilton, 200-202, 360-367, 373-380. Downing 
■ 530, 531, 552. Purser, 761-766, 797-80L 
Stronge, 889-891. Carroll, 1136-1140 1159 
1160, 1421, 1422. 

Programme for Teachers and Pupils. Courses in 
Marlborough Street Training College and in the 
■ Central Model Schools, Joyce, 2647-2708. 

Industrial Programme for Girls : 


«jiass A.- 


-AiuernaGive xnauscnai Scheme for Class 

VI, Purser, 724-733, 760, 781-784, 804 805 
808, 809, 813-831, 845-863, 873-877. Stronae 
983-991, 1006-1012, 1016-1033, 1073-1077’ 
1080-1082. Prendergast, 1981, 2016-2022’ 
2052-2063,2083,2124-2126, 2139-2145 2147-1 
2154, 2160-2214, 2247-2279. Kbnny,’ 2559- 
2583, 2602-2609. 

Class B-— Special Industrial Departments, Hamil- 
ton, 95, 96. Prendergast , 1981-1992 2001 
2005-2015, 2030-2032, 2046-2050, 2084-2100’ 
2110-2126, 2232-2246. 


Industrial Agricultural Classes: 


Carroll, 1396, 1427, 1428, 1532-1534. 


Kindergarten : — 


Carroll, 1104, 1125-1129, 1171 loc 
1298, 1302-1304, 1323, 1376-13S 
1567-1574, 1576, 1578-1614. 
Domestic Economy : — 

Purser, 808, 809. 


1296- 

1389, 


Downing, 390, 393-480. Purser, 563-565, 713— 
719, 743-750, 767-776, 832-834. Stronge, 897- 
903, 978-982. Kenny, see major portion of 
evidence, 2284-2491, 2507-2517, 2623-2625 
Joyce, 2741-2782, 2790-2793, 2798-2803! 

Daly, see entire evidence, 2856-2973. 
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Kindergarten — continued. 

Objects and Results of Training in, Downing, 395, 
420-425 457-473. Purser, 717, 718. Stronge, 
898, 899’ Kenny, 2316, 2353, 2455-2475, 2484- 
2489. Joyce, 2741-2752. Daly, 2869-2873. 

Nature of Instruction in, Downing, 417, 418. 
Kenny, 2285—2300. 

Existing Organization in, Downing, 393, 394, 396— 
413,415,437-441,476-480. Purser, 713. Stronge, 
976-982. Kenny, 2354-2358, 2377, 2378, 2387, 
2101-2403, 2425, 2-^96, 2431-2434, 2512, .2517. 
Joyce, 2772-2775. 2968, 2969. 

Drawing, its l-elation to, Downing, 474, 475. Purser. 
563-565, 716, 833, 834. Moran, 1662-1666, 
Cooke, 1806, 1922-1925. Kenny, 2331. Daly, 
2894-2900. 

Elementary Science, its relation to, Foy, 2996- 
3001, 3019-3020. 

Modelling, its relation to, Stronge, 897. Kenny, 
2507-2511. 

Singing, its relation to, Kenny, 2323-2330. Daly, 
2923—2930. Goodman, 3058—3067. 

Kindergarten, Obstacles to further Extension 
of : — 

Certificate to teach, Daly, 2937-2949. 

Fees and initial cost of appliances of, Downing, 
442-454. Purser, 746-750. Kenny, 2332- 
2343, 2366-2376, 2382-2384, 2417-2420, 2444, 
2449, 2450, 2452, 2453, 2476-2483, 2490-2491, 
2623-2625. Daly, 2874, 2875, 2908, 2909. 

Method of Examination of Pupils in, Kenny, 2302- 
2309, 2397, 2413-2416, 2452. Daly, 2953- 
2964. 

Necessity of Infant Department, Downing, 430- 
436, 455. Kenny, 2344-2350, 2359-2365. Daly, 
2903-2906, 2922-2925. 

Lacemaking : — 

Purser, 721, 725-727. Stronge, 1006, 1008.— See 
also under “ Industrial Programme for Girls, 
Class B.” 

Languages : — 

Purser, 212, 627-629, 678-683, 710-712. 

Laundry Work : — 

Purser, 721. Stronge, 1078, 1079. 

Manual Instruction : — 

Hamilton, 347-386. Downing, 390-392, 528-530, 
552. Purser, 582-584, 673, 677, 695-698, 741, 
744, 751-754, 767-773, 781-784, 810-812. 
Stronge, 959-963, 1016-1024, 1076, 1077, 1083- 
1089. Carroll, 1136-1140, 1159, 1160. Joyce, 
2653-2659, 2790-2793. Foy, 3019-3022. 

Model Schools : — 

Hamilton, 16, 42, 43, 70-80, 187-189, 316-320, 
339-342. Downing, 442-449, 454. Purser, 699. 

Model Schools, Central, Marlborough Street : — 

Management of, Hamilton, 72, 81-83, 321-333. 

Exceptional advantages of, Hamilton, 223-227. 
Downing, 487, 489, 491-497, 511-519, 541-543. 
Purser, 746-750. Kenny, 2334-2340. 

Handicraft in, Joyce, 2650, 2651, 2655—2657, 
2703-2708. 

Special Industrial Department in, Prendergast, 
1988, 1989, 2024-2027, 2192-2211, 2263-2279. 

Kindergarten in, Joyce, 2772-2775. 

Drawing in, Moran, 1615, 1616, 1630, 1632—1642, 
1659^-1676, 1711-1717, 1722-1727, 1755-1759, 
1762-1774, 1780-1782. 

National Schools : — 

Various kinds of, and management of, Hamilton, 
7-69, 77-80. 

Compulsory Attendance Act, Hamilton, 303, 304, 
309-315. 

Income of Teachers, Hamilton, 228-233, 334-342. 

Subjects taught in — Compulsory, Optional, and 
Extra, Hamilton , 107—123, 255—270, 286—288. 
Purser, 751-754, 767-773. Carroll, 1225. 

Classes of Pupils and limits of age, Hamilton, 273— 
285, 307. 

Teachers, Hamilton, 124—141, 151, 152, 156—168, 
174-186, 228-233, 271, 272. 

Hours of instruction in, Hamilton, 105, 106, 286- 
306. 


Needlework : — 

Hamilton, 109, 158, 199. Downing, 529. Purser, 
732, 733, 828-830, 854, 855, 861. Prendergast , 
1979, 1980, 1993-2000, 2028, 2029, 2033-2046, 
2064-2082, 2101-2109, 2127-2138, 2146, 2153- 
2160, 2215-2231, 2255. Kenny, 2555-2634. 

Poultry : — 

Stronge, 1013, 1014. Carroll, 1389, 1419, 1575, 
1576, 1594. 

Queen’s Scholars: — 

Downing , 437. 

See under “Training Colleges ” generally. 

Results Fees System : — 

Hamilton, 190-212, 218-222, 234-248. Downing, 
458-468. Stronge, 970-972, 1054-1065, 1097- 
1100. Joyce, 2734-2740, 2783-2789, 2794-2797, 
2804-2810, 2815-2855. 

Teaching of Special Drawing, how affected by, 
Moran, 1672-1674, 1774-1776. 

Teaching of Drawing, how affected by, Purser, 
613-617. 

Teaching of Kindergarten, how affected by, Kenny, 
2311, 2315, 2366-2372, 2397-2400, 2413-2416, 
2452, 2453. Daly, 2956-2964. 

Teaching of Agriculture, how affected by, Carroll, 
1247-1260, 1545-1549. 

Teaching of M anual Instruction, how affected by, 
Stronge, 899—903. 

Shorthand and Typewriting : — 

Downing, 533-546. 

Singing and Sol-Fa System 

Kenny, 2327-2330 Daly, 2923-2935. Goodman, 
3058-3093. 

Sloyd System : — 

Purser, 798, 799. Stronge, 899, 900, 1017-1024. 
Joyce, 2680-2682, 2685-2701. 

Training Colleges : — 

Hamilton, 142-168. 

Industrial Programme in, Stronge, 1084-1089. 

Prendergast, 2023—2027, 2213, 2214. 

Drawing in, Purser, 557, 663, 664, 767-772. 
Kindergarten in, Dawning, 396, 437-441. Purser, 
715; 741-747, 767-774, Kenny, 2391-2396. 
Agriculture in, Carroll, 1104, 1172-1184, 1 233— 
1246, 1297, 1320-1322, 1614. See also “Agri- 
culture, Theory of, Courses of Training for 
Teachers in." 

Training College, Marlborough Street : — 
Hamilton, 169-173. 

System of Instruction in Drawing in, Moran, 1615, 
1617-1631, 1635, 1643-1659,1677-1710, 1717- 
1721, 1752-1754, 1759-1761. 

System of Instruction in Handicraft in, Joyce, 2617, 
2648, 2655-2657, 2665-2667. 

Practising Schools of, Downing, 511-519. 

System of Instruction in Drawing in Practising 
Schools, Moran, 1615, 1616, 1632—1642, 1659— 
1676, 1711-1717, 1722-1726, 1755, 1756, 1762— 
1782. 

Training College, Kildare Place : — 

System of Instruction in Drawing in, Cooke, 
1784-1801, 1807-1826, 1831-1834, 1848-1852, 
1866-1868,1887-1894, 1901,1903-1907, 1917- 
1920, 1929-1936, 1944-1947, 1974-1978. 
Practising Schools of, Cooke, 1827—1831, 1926—1928. 

Training College, Baggot Street. 

Daly, 2856-2860. 

System of Instruction in Kindergarten in, Daly, 
' 2861-2868, 2880-2882, 2885-2893, 2936, 2937. 
Practising Schools of, Daly, 2915-2921, 2926, 
2934, 2970-2973. 

Training College, Drumcondra :— 

Drawing in, Foy, 3027-3029. 

Practising Schools of, 2048-3051, 3055-3057. 

Typewriting : — 

Downing, 533-546. 

Vested and Non-Vested Schools: — 

See under “National Schools: — Various kinds of.” 

Weaving Industry : — 

See under “ Industrial Programme for Girls — 
Class B.’ ! 

Workhouse Schools : — 

Hamilton, 97-104. 
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15 th March, 1897. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 10th instant, enclosing six copies of the First Report of the Commission on Manual 
and Practical Instruction ; and I am to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Commissioners, that His Excellency has given orders for the presentation to Parliament 
of the Report and the Minutes of Evidence referred to therein. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. HARREL. 


The Secretary, 

Manual and Practical Instruction Commission, 

120, Lower Baggot-street. 


Dobiin Punted lor Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
By Alex. THOM & Co (Lin ited), 87, 88, & 89, Abbey-street 
The Queen's Printing Office. 
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